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SCHOUTEDENIA BOUGAINVILLEAE (THEOBALD): 
REDESCRIPTION AND ITS SYNONYMS 

By A. K. Ghosh and D. N. Ray Chaithhuhi 
(Communicated by Prof. J. L, Bhaduri) 

Lntkoductjon 

Schoutedenia bougainvillcac (Theobald) is recorded from north-eastern 
India for the first time from the plant Phyllanlhus emblica although it was 
reported by George (1927), Patel and Kulkarni (1952) and David and Lam- 
bers (1956) from southern and western parts of India from the same plant. 

Possibly in view of insufficient description given by Theobald (1920), 
George (1927) named this species as Seta phis bougainvillcac (Theobald), Patel 
and Kulkarni (1952) as Cerciaphis emblica nov. spec., and David and Lum¬ 
bers (1956) as Schoutedenia emblica sensu stricto and Schoutedenia emblica 
nov. sub. spec, andhraka. 

In view of confusion in identifying the species, redescription of the 
apterous viviparous female is given in this paper together with a note on its 
synonymy as follows:— 

Schoutedenia bougainvillcac (Theobald). 

Synonyms: 

Cerciaphis bougainvillcac (Theo.), Bull. cut. Rcs. t xi, 70, 1920. 

Setaphis bougainvillcac (Theo.), J. Proc. Asiatic soc. Bang xxiit, 1, 1927. 

Cerciaphis emblica- (Pat. and Kul.), Curr. Sci., xxi, 12, 350, 1952. 

Schoutedenia emblica sub. sp. andhraka David and Lumbers, Ind. J. Ent.., 
xviii, 41, 1956. 

Redescription: Apterous viviparous female: 

Body pale yellowish, elongated oval, 1-4—1*8 min. in length. 

Head flat, hairs on the dorsal surface, with blunt or acuminate apices; 
venial y«rface of the head, up to the base of the rostrum, scabrous. Antennae 
imj^s^Sted, five-segmented, coloured like the body, excepting the apical 
portions of segments IV and V which are slightly darker, the length of 
the body: segment HI almost twice or slightly longer than twice the length 
of IV (1-8-2-1), segment IV equal to or slightly longor than (1-2 1 the base 
of V, processus terminalis the length of the base of segment V (Fig. IB). 
Hairs on III scanty (4-5) with slightly acuminate apices (Fig. 1A), may be 
almost up to the basal diameter of the segment; hairs with similar apices 
on IV (1—2) restricted only to the apical portion. Rostrum reaching just tho 
hind coxae, with 3—4 pairs of subapical hairs and with blunt apices; ultimate 
rostral segment £- to almost equal to the second joint of the hind tarsi. Eyes 
small, of distinct tri-ommatidium. 

Number of abdominal segments not clearly discernible; dorsum with 
indistinct “transverse striations caudad. Hairs on the abdominal dorsum 
sparse, having slightly spatulate or rounded apices (Fig. 1C), longest one 
slightly more than J the basal diameter of segment III. Siphunculi cone- 
shaped, slightly darker than the body, with annular striations; breadth at 
base 2—2 \ times the width at the middle of hind ^ibiae, and breadth at the 

( 1 ) 
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apex slightly less than, or at most equal to, the width at the middle of the hind 
tibiae. Abdominal tergite VII with a pair of imbricated post-siphunoular 
process with acuminate apex; each with a subapical stout hair with spatulate 
apex (Fig. ID), J-f the basal diameter of segment III. Cauda semicircular 
with a number of short hairs with acute apices. Legs scabrous, darker 
than the body. 1st tarsal hairs 3, 3, 3. Empodial hairs fine, rather long 
with acute apices. 






Figure 1. A. Hair on the III antennal segment, X 680; 

B. Vth antennal segment, X 146 ; 

C. Hairs on abdominal dorsum, X 680 ; 

D. Post-siphunoular process with hair, X680, of Schoutedenia bougain¬ 

villeas (Theo.). 


Host plant: Phyllanthus erriblica (Syn. Emblica officinalis). 

Locality and date of collection : Birati, West Bengal, on 6-6-1961. 

Available material : Numerous pale yellowish green to light green apterous 
viviparous females and two alate nymphs were collected from the apical 
portion of the stem. 

Measurement of one specimen in mm.: 


Length of the body: 1*65 

Length of the antennad: 0*89 

Ultimate rostral segment: 0*10 

Siphunculus: 0*05 

Post-siphuncular process: 0*24 


Second joint of hind tarsus: 0*12 
Antennal segments: 

III— 036, 

IV— 017, 

V—0-16+0-06. 


IB 
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Discussion 

The species was first described by Theobald (1920) as Cerciaphia bougain - 
viUeae based on apterous viviparous female specimens colonizing Bougain* 
villia in East Africa. Recently Eastop (1958) recorded the same species 
as Schoutedenia bougainvilleae (Theobald) from East Africa, but colonizing 
PhyllanthuSy though he could never get it on Bougainvillia, notwithstanding 
the fact that the same plants were growing side by side in the same locality. 
George (1927) recorded it as Setaphis bougainvilleae (Theobald) from 
PhyUanthus found in Coimbatore (S. India). It is remarkable that the 
insects failed to breed on Bougainvillia when introduced. 

Patel and Kulkarni (1952) described Cerciaphia emblica from Emblica 
officinalis (Syn. Phyllanihus emblica) found in Bombay. They did not men¬ 
tion any other host plant. While describing the species as new in the genus 
Cerciaphia , perhaps "they were influenced by the description of Setaphis 
viridis v. d. Goot (1917) which, however, stands separate from Patel and 
Kulkarni’s specimens by the nature of stigmata and the length of the rostrum. 

George (op. cit.) in naming his specimens as Setaphis bougainvilleae 
(Theobald) was not much wrong though he ignored the fact that Setaphis 
is a synonym of Schoutedenia Rubs&dmen (1905). Comparing the available 
descriptions of Cerciaphis bougainvilleae (Theobald) and Cerciaphia emblica 
(Patel and Kulkarni) with the data noted above, it is beyond any doubt that 
they are synonymous with Schoutedenia bougainvilleae (Theobald). 

Theobald (1920) has mentioned that the processus terminalis is about 
half as long as the base of segment V, and this agrees with the findings of 
Patel and Kulkarni (op. cit.). From the material at our disposal we find 
that the processus terminalis varies from one-third to half as long as 
the base of segment V. 

David and Lambers (1956) have described Schoutedenia emblica sub. 
sp. andhraka from Emblica officinalis in Coimbatore and in Baptala (South 
India) along with Schoutedenia emblica sensu stricto. They stated in their 
discussion that both the alatae and the apterae of the subspecies differ from 
that of the original species by the ultimate rostral segment being longer than 
the second joint of hind tarsi and the same not possessing an obtuse apex, 
besides the subspecies possessing a short processus terminalis (0*17 +0*07). 
But from their description and measurement of the subspecies it is seen that 
the ultimate segment is equal in length with the second joint of the hind tarsi. 
# ^Furthermore, the subspecies andhraka David and Lambers seems to 
us jya^&n intermediate stage in the development of the species. From the 
figure of the ultimate rostral segment given by David and Lambers (1956) 
for S. emblica sensu stricto and subspecies andhraka and comparing the same 
with present material, it seems that the difference may be due to mounting, 
because if the rostrum is slightly displaced from its normal position it gives 
relatively a slender appearance. 

Further, it would be surprising to find the species itself and a distinct 
subspecies occurring on the same host plant, in the same locality. 

Considering the above facts, Setaphis bougainvilleae (Theobald), Cerci¬ 
aphis emblica (Patel and Kulkarni), Schoutedenia emblica sub. sp. andhraka 
David and Lambers are listed here as synonyms of Schoutedenia bougainvilleae 
(Theobald). . 

Eastop’s (1958) idea of retaining the name Schoutedenia bougamvxUeae 

is accepted. 
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GOPALA III 
By D. C. Sircar 

■ 

Tho Rajibpur image inscription was published originally by N. G. 
Majumdar in the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1936-37, 
pp. 130-33, and later by N. K. Bhattasali in the Indian Historical Quarterly , 
Vol. XVII, pp. 217ff. The record was rightly assigned to the twelfth 
century A.D. on grounds of palaeography and the date of the installation 
of the image was correctly read in it as the fourteenth regnal year of Gop&la 
who was satisfactorily identified with Gopala III (c. A.D. 1128-43) of the 
Pala dynasty of Bengal and Bihar. Palaeographical evidence is clearly 
against the ascription of the inscription to the time of the Pala king Gop&la 
II who flourished nearly two centuries earlier. 

While writing on Gopala IIJ in the Dacca University History of Bengal , 
Vol. I, p. 167 and note 4 fcf. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal , 
Letters, Vol. VII, pp. 216ff.), R. C. Majumdar doubted the genuineness of 
the reading of the date of the Rajibpur inscription and its ascription to the 
twelfth century on palaeographical grounds. His doubt is really without 
any substance. The real reason underlying this doubt is found in his state¬ 
ment : ‘The single verse in RC (i.e., in the Rdmacarita of Sandhyakaranandin) 
referring to him (IV. 12) and a verse in the Manahali CP. have led 
scholars to conclude that Gopala III met with an unnatural death even 
while he was an infant.* 

Of the two sources referred to, the information regarding the unnatural 
death attributed to Gop&la III has been gathered from the stanza of the 
RdmacaritaJ while the idea about his death in infancy comes from the 
Manahali copperplate grant of king Madanapala (A.D. 1143-62) who was 
the uncle and immediate successor of Gopala III. The real meaning of the 
Rdmacarita verse is not quite clear, though the Manda inscription suggests 
that Gopala III lost his life on the battlefield while fighting against certain 
enemies (cf. Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XVII, pp. 207ff., etc.). This, 
however, shows that Gopala III could not have died in his infancy since an 
Uifai^t is incapable of fighting with enemies in a battle. 

^l?iie obscure Rdmacarita stanza has been translated in the Varendra 
Research Society’s edition of the work (ed. R. C. Majumdar, R. G. Basak 
and N. G. Banerjee), p. 123, as follows: ‘Even his (Kumarap&la’s) son, 
Gopala by name, met with his death as the result of his efforts to exterminate 
enemies. The death of this ill-disciplined person, who was the killer of the 
chief of the elephant force, occurred under the influence of time.’ It seems 
to us, however, that asta-naya is really an epithet of Kumbhina 2 which has 
been translated by Majumdar, Basak and Banerjee as ‘the chief of the ele¬ 
phant force ’, though it may actually be identical with the title Oajapati 


1 Tho verse runs as follows : 

dpi iatrvghn-op&yad = Qopdlah svar—jagdma tal-sunuh | 
hantufy Kumbhlnasy — asta-riayasy - aitasya sdmayikam — etat || 

8 Our anvaya of the second half of the verso and its meaning would bo as follows: 
asta-nayasyct Kumbhinasya hanpuh etasya etat «= samayikam , ‘ this [fate] of the killer of the 
Kumbh$na who was devoid of [good] conduct was proper [because he was a hero and 
deserved a hero’s death].* The Kumbhina was a formidable enemy because he was 
asta-naya, For direct passage to heaven resulting from death on tho battloneld, see 
above, 1945, p. 70, not© 5, 


( 5 ) 
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by which the early medieval kings of Orissa were known. It is thus not 
impossible that Gop&la III claims to have killed an Oriya king who was 
devoid of good conduct (asta-naya). The suggestion made in a footnote 
on the stanza in the above edition of the Ramacarita to the effect that Gop&la 
III died while encountering an elephant or a crocodile goes against the 
evidence of the Manda inscription referred to above and also of the language 
of the verse. 

The Manahali plate of Madanapala was first published by N. N. Vasu, 
once in the Vahgiya Sahitya Parisat Patrikd, B.S. 1305, and again in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXIX (1900), Part I, pp: 66-73. 
While attempting to explain the inscription in Bengali in the first of these 
two articles, Vasu admitted that many of the passages in the epigraphic 
text were unintelligible to him while no attempt was made by him to interpret 
even the new stanzas occurring in the introductory part of the record in his 
article in the Society’s Journal. These stanzas were later translated into 
Bengali by A. K. Maitreya while re-editing the inscription in his Gau$a- 
lekhamald , pp. 147ff. 

The said verses of the Manahali plate deal with the successors of the 
Pala king Vigrahapala III (c. A.D. 1048-75), viz. (1) his son Mahlpala II 
(c. A.D. 1075-80), (2) his younger brother Surapala II (c. A.D. 1080-82), 
(3) his brother Ramapala (c. A.D. 1082-1125), (4) his son Kum&rapiila (c. 
A.D. 1125-28), (5) his son Gopala III (c. A.D. 1128-43), and (6) his uncle 
(father’s younger brother) Madanapala (A.D. 1143-62). Cf. verses 12-18. 

Verse 17 describing king Gopala III runs as follows : 

pratyaHhi-pramadd-kadambaka-^lrah-siyidura-lopa-kmma- 
kridd-pdfala-panir = esa susuve Gopdlam = urvibhujam | 
dhdtri’pdlaiia-jrrnbha mdna - mahimd-ka rpura - pawA-utkara ir = 
devah ktrtimayo nijam vitanute yah iaiSave knditam || 

The second half of this stanza has been translated by Maitreya 

as follows : f%f?T JRS #M% 3 nT 

^f%5rtf&T5m I This Bengali sentence 

may be rendered into English in the following words : ‘ When he (i.e. 
Gopala III) was being nourished by his nurse on her lap, his glory increas¬ 
ing, he spread his sports in his infancy by scattering the white mass of dust 
which was full of his splendour.’ On the basis of this translation, M^cre^a 
suggests in a footnote that the language hints at the king’s death wE8l*he 
was an infant. 

There are a few obvious errors in Maitreya’s translation. In the first 
place, he has taken dhdtn-pdlana-j/ , mbhamd7ia-mahi7nd as an epithet of the 
king, even though the word devafy is omitted from his translation. This 
is grammatically possible if one takes the last word to be mahiman (mas¬ 
culine) and not mahimd (feminine). Really °mahimd-karpdra-pdnd-Utkaraih 
is a compound expression which means ‘by the scattering of the camphor 
dust that was his splendour \ 1 Secondly, Maitreya has wrongly taken the 
word kirtimayaji (nominative, masculine) as an epithet of °utlcaraib (in¬ 
strumental, plural) as if the reading is kirtimayaify. The word really goes 
with yaji devah. Separated from the compound, karpura-pdmi-iitkaraib 
therefore does not yield any satisfactory sense, because the scattering of 
camphor dust from the nurse’s lap in sport during the king’s infancy can 


1 For the word mahimd in the feminine, see Monier-Williams, Sans.-Eng. 
Diet b.v. 
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soarcely be regarded as a glorious achievement worthy of being recorded by 
a panegyrist. 

But more important than these is that, in our opinion, dhdtri-palana 
does not mean * bringing up by a nurse * as Maitreya understood* When the 
word iaiiave, ‘during his infancy’, is specifically used in the context, 
jrmbfaxrnam-mahimd karpura-pdrhi-utkaraifh is enough to give the sense 
desired by Maitreya and dhdtri-pdtena-jrnibhamdna 0 is quite unnecessary. 
Such a defect is not expected in a satisfactory composition and to ascribe 
Maitreya’s meaning to the stanza in question would be, in our opinion, an 
injustice to the author of the new stanzas in the introductory part of the 
Manahali copperplate inscription. 

One of the common meanings of the word dhdtri is * the earth 9 and there 
are numerous instances of its use in the said sense in epigraphic and literary 
records. Cf. also the Armrahoia y N&nartha, III, 176— dhdtri sydd = 
upantdt = dpi lcsitir = apy = amalaky = api 9 i.e., the word dhdtri means 
upamatd (nurse), h§iti (earth) and dmalahl (emblio myrobalan). In our 
opinion, the expression dhatri-pcUana in verse 17 of the Manahali plate really 
means ‘the protection of the earth’, i.e., the administration of the kingdom. 
The stanza thus shows that the Pala king GopAla III began to rule (i.e., 
ascended the throne) during his iaiiava or infancy. He ruled at least for 
fourteen years and certainly did not die when he was still an infant. 

The second half of the verse may be translated into English as follows: 
‘Who, the glorious king, spread his own sports in his infancy by the scatter¬ 
ing of the camphor dust that was his splendour which was increasing in the 
course of the protection of the earth.’ The poet compares the infant king 
spreading his splendour by protecting the earth with a child scattering 
camphor dust in sport. 
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THE MADALAPAftrjI AND JIVADEVA’S BHAKTIBHAOA VAT A 

By D. C. Sircar 

A very important fact regarding the worship of the god Purusottama- 
Jagannatha in the Purl temple in Orissa is that the institution is South 
Indian in character. This is partly because the Later Eastern Gaiigas—who 
built the temple and one of whom created the fiction of the god being tho 
ruler of the country and the king merely his viceroy—as well as their Sfirya- 
vam6l successors both hailed from the South. 1 The Ratha-yatra ceremony 
of the god and the Mddaldpanjl or tho Oriya chronicle of the temple clearly 
associate the Orissan religious establishment with similar institutions of 
South India. 

The Mddaldpanjl is of exactly the same nature as South Indian temple 
chronicles like tho Maduraittalavaralaru and fanrangankoyilolugu , about 
which Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri rightly observes, ‘While furnishing 
valuable hints on comparatively recent times, say from [A.D.] 1200 onwards, 
they aro nothing more than a farrago of legends from the earlier times and 
contain too many inaccuracies and distortions to be used by themselves 
without the testimony of other more trustworthy sources.’ 2 3 It is there¬ 
fore a pity that the Mddaldpanjl should have been given so much impor¬ 
tance as a source of early Orissan history. 

The compilers of the Mddaldpanjl , like those of the temple chronicles 
of South India, must have depended on traditions current among the 
temple priests regarding three royal families that had ruled over the Puri 
region respectively in the near, distant and remote past, viz. (1) the Surya- 
vam&s (i.e. the SuryavamSl Gajapatis, c. A.D. 1435-1541); (2) the Gaiigas 
(i.e. the Later Eastern Gahgas, c. A.D. 1110-1435); and (3) the Kesaris 
(i.e. tho Later SomavamSls, c. A.D. 1025-1110). Consequently, the tradi¬ 
tion about these throe dynasties is partially reliable in the first case, mostly 
unreliable in the second and tho most worthless in the third. 

The tradition regarding the rule of the Kesari dynasty over the Purl 
region was apparently based on the vague memory of some of the Later 
ScmavamSi kings whose names ended with the word kesari. So far as we 
knqj&frfiow, these are Uddyotakesari (c. A.D. 1055-80) and his grandson 
Karnakesari (c. A.D. 1100-10). The second of these rulers is oalled Karpa- 
kesarl in Sandhyakaranandin’s Rdmacarita 8 dealing mainly with the career 
of the Pala king Ramapala (c. A.D. 1082-1125) of Bengal and Bihar. The 
Ratnagiri copperplate grant 4 * of the same SomavariiSl king, however, 
quotes the name as Karnadeva or Karnarajadeva. This may be due to 
the fact that Karima is a ndm-aiha-deJa like R5ma for Ramacandra, Kumbha 
for Kumbhakarpa, etc. 6 * It is of course difficult to say whether the Later 
Somavam&s were known even to their contemporaries as the Kesarfs. But 
the names of Later Somavamfil kings like Uddyotakesari and Karpakesari 


i Cf. Ep. Ind. % Vo!. XXVtfl, pp. 238ff.; Vol. XXX, p. 19; Vol. XXXIII, p. 7; etc. 

* A History of South India, 1958, p. 21. . 

3 Cf. commentary bn II, 5 (Varendra Research Society a edition, p. 42). 

* tip. lnd„ Vol. XXXIII, p. 260, text line 29; p. 268, text line 88. 

* There are numerous suon oases. For a Yftdava king (A.D. 1271—1311) ©aUed 

R&ma, Rfimadeya and R&macandradeva, .see Ep. Ind. t Vol. XXV, pp. 199ff. f * 

Vol. XXXV, pp. BQff. The word dew is an honorific suffixed to royal names. 
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have obviously a bearing on the tradition of Kesarf rule over the Purl 
region before the Ganga conquest of the area, as recorded in the 
Mddaldpdnji and the Bhaktibhagavata. 

The Kesarf dynasty is referred to in the Bhaktibhagavata composed 
in A.D. 1510 by Kavidindima Jivadev-acarya who was the preceptor of 
the SuryavamSl Gajapati king Prataparudra (A.D. 1497-1539). While 
describing his ancestry, etc., in thirty-six stanzas at the end of the work, 
Jlvadeva of the Vatsa-gotra states that his forefathers were the spiritual 
guides of the kings of Utkala belonging to the Bhoja famift, the Kesarf 
dynasty, the Gaiiga family and the Surya-vam6a. In this Hot, the earliest 
name Bhoja seems to be a mistake for Bhauma (i.e. Bhauma-Kara) since 
the kings of the Bhoja-vamSa are described as V iraja-pada-padma-bhalcta 
(devotees of the lotus feet of Viraja) and this Viraja, called the &akti (i.e. 
the Mother-goddess) worshipped in that land (tad-deda-dakti), is no doubt 
tho celebrated goddess of the same name installed in a temple at Jajpur 
which is known to have been the capital of the Bhauma-Kara kings of 
Orissa. 1 * 

The change of Bhauma to Bhoja in the tradition of Jlvadeva’s family 
may be due to a confusion with the name of the great Param&ra king Bhoja 
(c. A.D. 1000-55) of Malwa. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the name of king Bhoja occurs, along with that of Vikramaditya of 
Indian folklore, among the early rulers of Orissa as known from the Mddald¬ 
pdnji .* Of course, Vikramaditya, the traditional founder of the Vikrama 
Samvat of 58 B.C., is mentioned as the successor of Bhoja and both are 
assigned to the period before the foundation of the Kesarf dynasty, in 
the latter half of the fifth century A.D., by Yayatikesari whose name re¬ 
minds us of the fact that Candihara MahaSivagupta Yayati III (c. A.D. 
1025-55), the father of Uddyotakesari, was the first ruler to have consoli¬ 
dated SomavamSl authority in the Purf-Cuttack region. 3 

It has to be noticed that, while the Bhaktibhagavata mentions the 
Bhoja family before the Kesarfs or Later SomavamSls, the Mddaldpdnji 
refers to a king named Bhoja having flourished before the Kesarfs. Thus, 
though neither of the sources is accurate, the priestly tradition of 
the Mddaldpdnji looks worse confounded than the Vatsa family tradition 
in the Bhaktibhagavata. Again, the Mddaldpdnji does not mention 
Uddyotakesari, while the Bhaktibhagavata speaks not of Yayatikesari 
but of Uddyotakesari-kula , though it may be regarded as doubtful whether 
the author meant ‘Uddyotakesaii’s family’ or ‘the glorious Kesarf dynasty’. 
In any case, if the Mddaldpdnji borrowed the reference to Kesarf dynasty 
from the Bhaktibhagavata , as Mr. P. Acharya suggests, 4 it is inexplicable 
whence the priest compilers got the name of Yayatikesari and why they 
mention king Bhoja instead of the Bhoja dynasty, even if the absence of 
Uddyotakesari known from the supposed source of their chronicle may be 
explained away. It is therefore difficult to subscribe to the view that the 
Mddaldpdnji borrowed the name of the Kesarf family from Jlvadeva’s 
Bhaktibhagavata . 

Both the Mddaldpdnji and the Bhaktibhagavata apparently drew upon 
traditions in their own way, the former depending on the tradition prevalent 
among the priests of the Purl temple and the latter on that current in the 
author’s family. This is also suggested by other facts, e.g. (1) the great 


1 JSp. Ind., Vol. XXVin, p. 180. 

8 Ed. A. B. Mahanti, p, 4. 

3 Cf. The Struggle far Empire , ed. Majumdar, pp. 209ff. 

4 See his article elsewhere in this issue, 
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importance attached in the chronicle to Ganga Anangabhlma (i.e. the 
Eastern Gahga monarch Anangabhlma III, A.D. 1211*39), but his total 
omission from Jivadeva’s account; (2) the issue of gold coins bearing the 
figure of Gop&la (i.e. Kj^na identified with the god Purusottama-Jagann&tha) 
by Gajapati PratSparudra (A.D. 1497-1539), the most famous Vai$nava 
king of Orissa, in the Bhaktibhdgavata , but not in the Mddaldpdflji, even 
though the latter is especially concerned with the god; etc. As we have 
suggested elsewhere, 1 the Mddalapdnji was compiled when the memory of 
even the SuryavamSl Gajapatis had become dim, that is to say, long after 
the composition of the Bhaktibhdgavata. But the priest compilers of the 
chronicle apparently had no inclination to gather material from literary 
sources, but merely depended on hearsay and imagination. 

Most of the stanzas at the end of Jivadeva’s Bhaktibhdgavata were 
translated by H. P. Shastri 2 and have been discussed recently by K. K. 
Kar in two little-known publications. 3 We are inclined to analyse the 
contents of these stanzas here since we are not in agreement with all the 
views of Shastri and Kar. But, before taking up that subject, it is neces¬ 
sary to say a few words about the literary merit of the Bhaktibhdgavata. 
Jivadeva calls his poem a maha-kdvya , while Kar describes it as a ‘great 
work’ and observes, ‘the epic is a very fine piece of literature and can well 
compare with Nai$adha, the masterpiece of poet Sriharsa. Its style is 
lucid and fascinating and its descriptions are true to life.’ 4 A study of 
the thirty-six stanzas quoted by Kar has, however, led us to believe that, 
even if Jivadeva was a great bhakta deserving a title like Bhaktadindima 
and even if his work may be called * great * because it deals with bhakti which 
is regarded by some as a great subject, the Bhaktibhdgavata is devoid of 
any literary merit. The author’s poor style is demonstrated by many 
defects including frequent repetition of the same expressions, e.g. (1) Kesari - 
hula in verses 0, 7 and 9; (2) Qang-anvaye in verses 11, 13 and 16; (3) Kavi- 
rdjaraja in verses 23 and 30; (4) Vi&nupadi in verses 27 and 34; and (5) on- 
Jivadeva-Kavidindima-panditendra in verses 30 and 36. Indeed, passages 
iike 

Gahg-anvaye samabhavan = prathita nrpdld 

Vats-anvaye hi guravo viditd hi te$am 

are mere prose versified with difficulty and scarcely suit ‘a fine piece of 
literature \ It is a pity that the Kavidindima, also called Kavirdjardja and 
PanUitendra , was so miserably short of suitable words that he had to 
employ the meaningless hi twice in a single foot of a stanza in Vasantatilakd 
which is the metre of all the thirty-six verses without exception. It is 
difficult to believe that the poverty of the style is a characteristic only of 
these verses and not of the entire work. 

Verse 1 speaks of‘the husband of Laksmi 5 (i.e. the god Visi?u identified 
with Puru^ottama-Jagannatha of Puri) who is worshipped in the triple 
form on the slope of the Nil&cala (the blue mountain) on the shore of ‘the 
salt sea’ (i.e. the Bay of Bengal). There are many ‘blue mountains’ in 
different parts of India; but the reference here is to the low range of sand¬ 
hills on wnich the Puri temple is situated. 

Verse 2 mentions the land of Utkala as the home of Vaisnavas devoted 

to the said god. 


i Joum . Jnd. Hist., Vol. XXXI, pp. 233ff. 

* Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1901-1906, pp. 14-16. 

* Nam Bhdrata (Oriya), Vol. VI, pp. 221ff., 293ff; Utkal University Souvenir, 

1048, pp. 108ff. 

4 Cf. Utkal University Souvenir t p. 103. 
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Verse 3 states that, in the above-mentioned country, there were 
once kings belonging to the Bhoja (sic —Bhauma, i.e. Bhauma-Kara) dynasty, 
who were devoted to VirajS, an aspect of the Mother-goddess (Sakti) 
worshipped there. As already indicated, VirajS is the goddess of Jajpur 
on the Vaitaraol river, which is called Viraja-tlrtha, the land stretching for 
ten miles around the locality being known as Viraja-ksetra. 1 The same 
stanza also says that there was a family of Brahmanas belonging to the 
Vatsa-gotra, who were the spiritual guides of the said rulers and were 
honoured by them. It is not impossible that the Brahman^ family hailed 
from JSjpur. « 

Verses 4-5 introduce Mrtyuiijaya, one of the above-mentioned 
Vatsa-gotra Brahmanas, as a great teacher and an expert in the agamas . 
He is stated to have brought back to life a dead (or, nearly dead) son of a 
king apparently of the Bhoja (sic —Bhauma) family. Unfortunately the 
name of the king is not mentioned. It is, however, not impossible that 
Mrtyuiijaya was accepted by the king as the latter’s preceptor as a result 
of the said miracle. This seems to be supported by the following stanza 
stating that the Vatsa-gotra Brahmanas, who increased Mrtyunjaya’s 
family, became the spiritual guides of the kings of the Bhoja (sic —Bhauma) 
dynasty. It further says that the said Brahmanas were devotees of ‘the 
half of Hara’s body’ (i.e. the Mother-goddess, probably meaning Viraja of 
Jajpur) and were adepts in incantations and in the performance of magic. 
These Brahmanas appear to have been Sakta Tantrikas. 

Verse 6 states that the Bhojas (sic —Bhaumas) lost their throne, as 
if owing to their rude behaviour towards those Brahmanas, and the Kesari 
family came to adorn it. The Vatsa-gotra Brahmanas, honoured by the 
Bhojas (sic —Bhaumas) [as their preceptors], became in the same way now 
the spiritual guides [of the Kesari dynasty]. 

Verse 7. Bhavadeva, one of the Vatsa-gotra Brahmanas, became the 
preceptor of Uddyotakesarl’s family (or, the glorious Kesari dynasty). The 
author may have really intended to say that, among the Later SomavamSls, 
Uddyotakesari first became the disciple of Bhavadeva. The latter half of 
the verse mentions SomeSvara as responsible for the glorification of the 
family, probably meaning the Kesari dynasty, though the relationship be¬ 
tween Bhavadeva and Some6vara is not indicated. 

H. P. Shastri translates the verse as follows: ‘One Bhavadeva, with 
great spiritual powers, was the spiritual guide of Uddyota-kesari,,, who 
consecrated the phallic emblem of 6iva named Somegvara, which-was a 
Vanalinga and which was worshipped by all kings.’ This can be regarded 
as an inaccurate rough translation of the stanza if the word vamSafy at . the 
beginning of the last foot is read as lingah. In case the reading lingah is 
supported by any manuscript, it may be regarded as better since it absolves 
the poet from the charge of introducing SomeSvara without disclosing his 
relation with Bhavadeva and suggests that Bhavadeva installed a Sivalinga 
called SomeSvara apparently for his royal disciples (cf. nfpa-kukisya 
samarcaniyo ). But we do not understand whence Shastri got the reference 
to a Vanalinga consecrated by Uddyotakesari. 

Verse 8 . The first half of the stanza seems to state that the Brahmana 
Bhavadeva (if the last word of the previous verse is UAgah) or Some£v&ra 
(if the said word is vam&ab) wrote a popular Tantra text entitled 
Tantrdrnava, while the latter half says that the same Br&hman& installed 


1 Seo N. L. Doy, Geographical Dictionary, p. 38: Sircar, The S'dkia Pitha*,pp. 19, 
21, 33, 45, 90. 
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many deities at Kfttivasa-ksetra, i.e. modern Bhubaneswar. Shastri 
failed to note the reference to Bhubaneswar in the stanza. 

Verse 9. When the kings of the Kesari dynasty were destroyed by 
the fire of injustice done to the Brahmanae [of the Vatsa-gotra], members 
of the Ganga family, who were devoted to the gods and Br&hmanas, became 
a kings. 

Verse 10 introduces Codaganga as an adept in spells and a favourite 
of the Mother-goddess (Sakti, probably meaning Viraja)* and rightly as the 
first of the Ganga rulers since it was he who annexed the Purl-Cuttack 
region to the Ganga empire before A.D. 1112. It is also stated that the 
Vatsa-gotra Brahmana Gaurlguru was the preceptor of the said Ganga 
king. In this connection, it requires to be noted that Codaganga is repre¬ 
sented in his earlier records as a devotee of Mahe&vara (Siva) and in his 
later epigraphs as a votary of Visi?u (Puru^ottama-Jagann&tha). 

It seems that the capital of Utkala remained at Jajpur for some time 
even after the Ganga conquest, though the Ganga capital was later trans¬ 
ferred to Cuttack on the foundation of Abhinava-Varauasi-ka{aka at the 
site by Anangabhlma III. 1 That Jajpur (Yayatipura) was the capital of 
the Later SomavamSis in Utkala is not only indicated by its name coined 
after Yayati (no doubt Yayati III) but also by the fact that the Ratnagiri 
plates of Karna were issued from Yayatinagara = Yayatipura = Jajpur, 
called Abhinava-Yayatinagara in the Mddaldpdnji . 2 

Verse 11 suggests that the god Nrsimha was born in the Ganga 
family as Jagadekamalla, the destroyer of Bhilll (sic —Dilli, i.o. Delhi). 
The reference is to Narasimha I (A.D. 1139-64) since his epithet languid- 
cumbita-tanu , probably suggesting that his sectarian mark looked like the 
figure of a tail, reminds us of his epithet Languid or Languid as found in 
the Mddaldpdnji . His epithet or secondary name Jagadekamalla and the 
claim of his success against the Delhi Sultan are not met with elsewhere, 
though the latter may be due to a confusion with the well-known story of 
his success against the Muslim ruler of Lak§manavati (Bengal). 8 

Shastri’s translation has, ‘In the Ganga dynasty was born Langullya 
Nrsimha whose body had a tail/ 

Verse 12 states that the preceptor of the said Ganga king was the 
Vatsa-gotra Brahma^a Acaryaraja whose descendants had been settled 
by the king at K&6I where they were still continuing when the Bhakti - 
bhdgavata was composed in A.D. 1510. 

Verse IS introduces another Ganga king named Nrsimha (appa¬ 
rently Narasimha II, A.D. 1278-1305) who is described as an adept in 
composing poems and as the builder of the lofty temple of Ko$arka. Since 
the celebrated Sun-temple at Kooarka (KooSrak) is known to have been 
built by Ganga Narasimha I, the ascription of the achievement to Nara- 
simha II is no doubt due to a confusion. 

Verse 14. The first half of the stanza states that the preceptor of the 
seoond Narasimha was the Br&hmaQa Vamadeva who was devoted to 
VSmadeva (Siva). The latter half says that Vftmadeva's younger brother 
Hari was the Praharddhirdja [of the king]. 

H* P. Shastri thinks that Hari was the king’s * commander of the 
guards But Praharddhirdja is the same as the Oriya Brahmanical family 
name Prahardja, which was originally a title probably conferred on the 


1 See Sircar, Geography of Ancient and Medieval India, pp. 147-48; Bp. Ind. t 
Vol. XXVIII, pp. 247-48. 

• Of. Bp. Ind.t Vol. XXXHI, pp. 271-72. 
a Ray, D.H.N.I., Vol. I, pp. 480ff. 
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astronomer-cum-astrologer at the royal court who calculated the auspi¬ 
cious and inauspicious character of the divisions of a day. 1 

Verse 15 states that Vamadeva renounced his palatial buildings, 
temples, tanks, numerous rent-free holdings as well as his poetical composi¬ 
tions and obtained siddhi. 

Verse 16 speaks of a Ganga king named Bhanu who died as the 
result of excessive drinking. Although it is difficult to determine whether 
he is identical with any of the earlier kings named Bhanu or is the same as 
Bhanu IV mentioned in the following stanza, we do not •understand why 
Shastri translates the latter half of the verse as: ‘Bharii was their last 
king who, being addicted to women, perished/ 

Verse 17 speaks of Nib^anka Bhanu (i.e. Bhanu IV, who was ousted 
by Kapilendra, the founder of the SuryavamSi Gajapati family, in A.D. 1435) 
as intoxicated with pride and says that the Ganga dynasty having declined 
owing to the fickleness of that king, the solar family reappeared (i.e. the 
SuryavamSi Gajapatis, claiming descent from the ancient solar dynasty of 
Kosala, obtained the kingdom). Shastri speaks of the solar race being 
supported by the nobility of the land. But kula-purusa in the stanza seems 
to mean ‘the progenitors of the family*. 

Verses 18*19. The first stanza introduces Gajapati Kapilendra 
(KapileSvara) as the conqueror of the earth, while the following verse states 
that Gopaladeva having renounced the world, his younger brother Vasudeva 
of the Vatsa family became the preceptor of the Gajapati king. 

Verse 20 states that the king bestowed land and money to the 
Brahmanas and jewels to the temple on the Nilagiri (i.e. Puri temple) and 
died on the bank of the Veiil (i.e. the KrsnavenI or Krsna) after having 
ruled for thirty-two years (A.D. 1435-67). Shastri wrongly regards the 
VenI as identical with Triveni. 

Verse 21 introduces Purusottama as the son of Kapilendra and refers 
to his enjoyment of the goddesses of both fortune and learning. 

Verse 22 states that Purusottama conquered Vidyapuri (i.e. Vijaya- 
nagara) and bestowed jewels and gold to the Brahmanas. A similar tradi¬ 
tion about Purusottama’s conquest of Vidyanagara (Vijayanagara) is 
noticed in certain Bengali Vaisiiava works. The stanza also refers to Puru¬ 
sottama’s poetical compositions. 

Verse 23. King Purusottama’s preceptor was Kavirdjardja Trilocana, 
the son of the above-mentioned Gopala whom Shastri wrongly regards as an 
ancestor of Trilocana. 

Verses 24-25 speak of the death of the king and his preceptor. ' The 
king obtained the world of Vishnu near the Citrotpala (i.e. the Mahanadl) 
after a rule of thirty years (A.D. 1467-97), while Trilocana went to the 
world of the god Purusottama by means of yoga practised on the mukti-iild. 
Shastri wrongly translates the passage adhyasya muktikara-mukti-iildm as v 
‘lived on mukti-6ild, the giver of salvation*. 

Verse 26 states that on Puru^ottama’s death his son Virarudra 
(i.e. Prataparudra) became king. The last foot of the stanza suggests 
that Virarudra (Prataparudra) ascended the throne when he was seventeen 
years old. The real name of the king was Rudra (of. verse 31), though he 
was often called Virarudra and Prataparudra which are shortened forms of 
Viraprataparudra or Pratapavlrarudra. 

Verse 27 says that the king, having defeated the ruler of Gau£a 
(i.e. the Sultan of Laksmao&vati) shortly after his coronation, performed 
the water-offering ceremony for his deceased father in the river VifQupadl . 

1 1 ~ ‘ 1 " 1 " . ■ .—. r? » | U i || M i i | ti ' ..... 

1 See An. lihand. Or. Res. Inst., Vol. XXXIII, pp, 210-20. 
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(i.e. the Ganges—in West Bengal) within three fortnights [of his father’s 
death]. This seems to suggest that Prat&parudra’s encounter with the Bengal 
Sulfc&n was earlier than his expeditions against the Vijayanagara kingdom. 
This has escaped the notice of recent writers on Gajapati history. 1 

Shastri wrongly translates the latter part of the stanza as ‘at the end 
of the sixth week of his father’s death, he offered handfuls of Ganges water 
for the benefit of his father 

Verse 28 states that, although the king’s soul was purified by the 
theory of non-dualism, he preached dualism in respect of the incarnation of 
Vasudeva’s son (i.e. Kysna). Shastri speaks of ‘the dual doctrine at the 
incarnation of Kyspa (Caitanya) 

Verses 29-30. These two stanzas have been treated by Shastri as 
verses 30 and 29. The first of these verses states that new gold coins bearing 
the figure of Gopala (i.e. Krspa) and the king’s name, issued by Virarudra 
(Prataparudra), were circulated in the countries on all sides, while the 
king’s compositions were read by all scholars. No coin of the king has, 
however, so far been discovered. The second stanza says that Kavidindima 
Jivadeva, also called Kavimjardja and the prince among scholars, who was 
the son of the above-mentioned Trilocana from the latter’s wife Ratnavat! 
and was extremely devoted to the god Kr$Qa, became the spiritual guide of 
the Gajapati king. 

Verses 31-32. The first of the two stanzas states that when king 
Rudradeva (Prataparudra or Virarudra) was staying at Venkat-adri (prob¬ 
ably the same as Venkata-giri in the Nellore District and not Tirupati in 
the Chittur District of Andhra Pradesh) for the conquest of the Karnata 
country (i.e. the Vijayanagara kingdom), the work (i.e. the Bhaklibhagavata) 
was composed by the &ighra-kavi (i.e. Jivadeva). The next stanza says 
that the great work ( maha-prabhandha) was composed in the month of 
Makara in the seventeenth Anka (i.e. fourteenth regnal year = A.D. 1510) 
of the king when the poet was just in his thirty-fifth year and was staying 
near the Godavari. 

There is difference of opinion on the question whether king Krsija- 
devaraya of Vijayanagara became involved in war with the Gajapati im¬ 
mediately after his accession in A.D. 1509 or shortly after A.D. 1512. 2 The 
presence of Prataparudra at Venkat-adri in connection with a war with 
Karnata in A.D. 1510 seems to go in support of the former view. 

Verses 33-36. These are not of any historical importance. In the 
larfb of these stanzas, Kavidindima Jivadeva, the prince among scholars, 
claims to have been capable of composing a work in one prahara (three 
hours) and of refuting six different philosophical views, though such boasts 
do not quite suit the traditional modesty of a Vaispava. 

The verses discussed above are followed by a passage in prose recording 
the completion of the maha-kdvya entitled Bhaktibhagavata by Vyavahartr - 
Mahdpaira Kavi4in4ima Oajarajardjaguru Jivadev-acarya who was the son 
of Vyavahartf-Mahdpdtra Kavirdja JR&jaguru Trilocan-ac&rya. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that some scholars speak of 
Jivadeva having received the title Kavidindima from the Gajapati king on 
account of his Bhaktibhdgavata . 8 This is not supported by the stanzas dis¬ 
cussed above, which seem to suggest, on the other hand, that Jivadeva en¬ 
joyed the title before he completed the work at a place near the God&vari 

1 So©, e.g., Mukherjee, The Qajapati Kings of Orissa, pp. 72ff.; Mahtab, The 
History of Orissa , p. 325. Cf, also Subrahmanyam, The SuryavathU QctjapeUis of Orissa, 
pp, 90ff. 

' * So© Mukhorjee, op. cit., pp. 77-78. Gf. Subrahmanyam, op. c it., p. 94. 

8 Mukherjee, pp. oil., p. 5. 
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when the Gajapati was far away at Venkat-adri. The title Kavidin^ima is 
known to have been previously enjoyed by R&jan&tha who wrote the 
Saluvabhyudaya at the court of the Vijayanagara monarch Narasimha I 
(A.D. 1486-93). 

Sri G. Chakravarti has recently drawn my attention to another work of 
Jivadeva. It is the Sanskrit drama entitled Bhaktivaibhava , a manuscript 
of which is preserved in the Asiatic Society’s library and has been noticed 
by H. P. Shastri in A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscri] ts in 
the Collections of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , Vol. •VII, pp. 274-78 
(No. 5347). I am writing on the manuscript separately. * 
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THE KESARI DYNASTY OE THE MADALAPlitjl i 
«. By P. Aohabta 

• 

In 1825, Andrew Stirling published an historical account of Orissa 2 
entirely based on the Rdjacaritra of the Mddaldpdnji , the chronicle of the 
Jagannatha temple at Puri. In this account, he dealt with 36 generations 
of the Kesari kings beginning with Yayatikesari. As the date of Yayftti- 
kesari was given in the Saka era, Stirling placed the beginning of Kesari 
rule in A.D. 473, from which date he counted ‘the commencement of the 
real history of the provinceBut, as the &aka era was not current in 
Orissa before the tenth century A.D., its use in the Mddaldpdnji in the 
above context cannot be accepted as genuine. 

In 1843, Bhabani Charan Bandyopadhyaya published his Purufotiama - 
candrikd which is a poetical work in Bengali based on the Mddaldpdnji, 
and, in 1872, W. W. Hunter in his Orissa , Vol. I, pp. 198-99, paid high 
tribute to Bandyopadhyaya for his researches. Hunter chiefly derived his 
material from the Puru$ottamacandrika, the account in which he considered 
fuller and more carefully prepared than Stirling’s. He says, ‘It contains, 
however, rather germs of history than an historical narrative. It furnishes 
a list of a hundred and seven kings of Orissa from $101 B.C. to the British 
accession in A.D. 1803 with the exact dates of their reigns.* It is un¬ 
fortunate that Hunter totally disregarded the views of the then Secretary of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, who rightly pointed out that the inclusion of 
king Bhoja of known date in the Mddaldpdnji and his ascription to an age 
earlier than Vikramaditya and the inclusion also of Vikramaditya in it are 
both against history and chronology 4 . 

Of the five Somakull copperplate grants discovered at or near Cuttack 
between 1874 and 1884, two were edited by Rangalal Banerji 6 and one by 
Rajendralal Mitra, 0 while Volumes I and II of Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa 
were published in 1875 and 1880 respectively. Both Banerji and Mitra 
identified Yayati of the copperplates with Yayatikesari, the founder of the 
Kesari dynasty of the MddalapdrLjl, who was regarded as a feudatory of the 
later dupta kings of Magadha. 

M. M. Chakravarti read a paper on two copperplate inscriptions of 
Ganga Narasimha IV at a meeting of the Asiatic Society in 1891, though 
the paper was published in its Journal in 1895. While referring to the 
evidence of the Mddaldpdnji , he clearly states that ‘unless corroborated, its 
statements cannot be fully relied upon ’ 7 . In another paper read by Chakra¬ 
varti at a meeting held on the 6th of July, 1892, an abstract of whioh was 
published in the Society’s Proceedings , 1892, pp. 140-41, the learned author 
observed that the Mddaldpdnji , being based on unsatisfactory, imperfectly 
reported and contradictory traditions, was a very unsafe and confusing 


The article has been edited for the Journal by Professor D. C. Sircar. 
A. Stirling, Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV, 1825, pp. 103-388. 

Ibid., p. 204. 

Ibid., p. 202. 

Ind. Ant., Vol. H, 1870, pp. 55ff.j J.A.S.B., Vol. XLVI, 1877, pp. 149ff. 
A.8.B., Proc., 1882, p. 11. 

* J.A.S.B., VoL IiXM, 1895, p. 128. 
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guide. * The work’, he says, ‘should be deposed from the high pedestal 
which it now occupies and placed in the proper rank. 1 

Credit thus goes to Chakravarti for his bold evaluation of the evidence 
of the Madaldpanji, the unreliability of which he also demonstrated in his 
papers on the Eastern Gangas 1 and the Suryavam&s 2 . 

Six Somakull copperplate grants were published by J. F. Fleet in the 
Epigraphia Indica , Vol. Ill, 1894-95, pp. 323-59. Fleet regarded the 
donors of the charters as ‘ Kings of Kataka ’, apparently because Rangalal 
Banerji had translated Vi jay a-Kanaka occurring in the description of the 
place of their issue as ‘the great and glorious Kataka’, though it really 
means ‘the Victorious Camp \ But a distinct service to the cause of his¬ 
torical research was rendered by Fleet by elaborately discussing the palaeo- 
graphic peculiarities of the inscriptions in order to determine their date as 
well as the date of the compilation of the Madaldpanji and the historical 
value of the tradition regarding the kings of the Kesarl dynasty. 

Fleet showed that the inscriptions should be assigned on palaeo- 
graphical grounds to a date later than A.D. 900, preferably to the eleventh 
century, so that the kings who issued them may have flourished between 
A.D. 1000 and 1100 3 , He compared the Madaldpanji with the Kongude&a- 
rdjdvali and Rdjdvalikaihd of South India and pointed out that ‘these 
annals are in reality absolutely worthless for any purpose of ancient 
history’, 4 * and, while expressing doubts about the historicity of the majority 
of the names in the list, 6 further observed that ‘everything relating to 
ancient times which has been written on the unsupported authority of 
these annals has to be expunged bodily from the pages of history’ 6 . 
Finally, Fleet drew attention to the reference to the Yavana invasion and 
pointed out that the Madaldpanji could not have been reduced to its present 
form before the sixteenth century A.D, 7 . 

While generally agreeing with Fleet’s observations, M. M. Chakravarti 
disagrees with the statement that the names of the Kesarl kings ‘may be 
possibly real names of the later rulers, misplaced in order to make out a 
consecutive chronological series’, 8 and refers to the BrahmeSvara temple 
inscription at Bhubaneswar, which is not later than the tenth century A.D,, 
but mentions Udyotakesarl and his ancestors Janamejaya, Vichitravira, 
Capdlhara and Kolavati, of whom the names of Janamejaya and Kolavati 
are found in the Madaldpanji. Chakravarti therefore concludes that the 
Kesari kings need not be considered as mythical or later rulers as suggested 
by Fleet. 9 4 • 

In the BrahmeSvara inscription, however, no ancestor of Udyotakesarl 
bears a kesari-e nding name and, in the Madaldpdnjiy there is no mention of 
Udyotakesarl at all. The latter mentions Vasukalpakesari and his queen 
Kolavati (according to Chakravarti’s reading) who, according to the 
Brahmefivara inscription, was the queen of Ca^idihara and the mother of 
Udyotakesarl. There is no mention of Vasukalpakesari in the Brahme6vara 
inscription. The Mddaldpanji account is thus distorted and cannot be 
satisfactorily reconciled with the evidence of the Brahmedvara inscription. 


i Vol. LXXII, 1903, pp. 07-148. 

a Ibid., Vol. LX, 1900, pp. 180-89. 

8 Op. cit., p. 333. 

4 Ibid., p. 335. 

8 Ibid., p. 336. 

• Ibid., p. 338. 

7 Ibid.,p. 340. 

• Ibid., p. 336. 

• Vol. LXVH, 1898, pp. 332ff. 
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It should also be noted that the printed Oriva text of the Mddaldpdnji 1 
mentions the queen of Vasukalpakesarl as Tiddvati and not as Kotdvati. 
Since the text of the BrahmeSvara inscription 2 as published in 1838 was 
defective, Chakravarti took it to be a Kesarl record and the mention of 
Udyotakesari in it was regarded by him to be a strong evidence against 

E leet’s remarks. As the name of Karuakesarl was traced in Sandhya- 
iranandl’s Rdmacarita 8 and that of Udyotakesari in the BhaJctibhdgavata - 
mahdkdvya 4 by Kavidiodima Jlvadevacarya, Chakravarti now found no 
difficulty in supporting the existence of the Kesarl dynasty in the historical 
chapter in the Gazetteers of the Cuttack 6 and Balasore® Districts. Thus 
the tradition regarding the rule of the Kesarl dynasty, being supposed to be 
corroborated by epigraphic and literary evidence, came to be regarded as 
historical. 

R. D. Banerji’s History of Orissa , Vol. I, published in 1930, accepts 
the Mddaldpdnji tradition of the Kesari dynasty as partly true. Banerji 
draws our attention to the kesari-en ding name of the Bhauma-Kara king 
Unmatta-kesari and those of kings Udyotakesari and Kargakesari and also 
to Sylvain Levi’s reference to the Chinese mention of an early Orissan 
ruler with name ending in a word meaning ‘the lion’ 7 . He thought that 
Udyotakesari did not belong to the Bhauma-Kara family and expressed 
his doubt whether Kanjakesarl should be assigned to the Bhauma-Kara or 
Somakull dynasty 8 . 

This uncertain position was solved by the publication of the Balijhari 
(Narsinghpur) copperplate grant 9 of Udyotakesari in 1931, as it definitely 
proved that the Brahme&vara inscription is a Somakull record. In the 
light of the Balijhari inscription, I re-edited the BrahmeSvara inscription 10 . 
In 1930 was published the first plate of the Ratnagiri grant, 11 which con¬ 
tains the same text as the earlier part of the Balijhari grant and was there¬ 
fore supposed to be another record of Udyotakesari. The recent publication 
of the second and third plates of the Ratnagiri inscription has shown that it 
is a charter of the Somakull king Karim 12 who was the younger brother of 
Purandara, the son of Janamejaya and the grandson of Udyotakesari. 

The genealogy of the Somakull kings is given on the next page. 

Among these Somakull kings, only the name of Udyotakesari ends 
in the word kesari . When none of the names of Udyotakesari’s predecessors 
and successors ends in kesari , it is sufficient proof that the name-ending of 
that king has no special dynastic significance. It is well known that the 
SAns&it words kesari and siihha , meaning ‘a lion’, are often used as suffixes 
to personal names. 

As regards Chakravarti’s reliance on the mention of Karuakesari, king 
of Utkala, in the Rdmacarita, we feel that, since the name of Karoadeva of 
the Ratnagiri copperplate grant does not end in kesari , he is certainly 


1 Published by the Pr&ohl Samiti in 1940. 

• J.A.S.B., Yol. VII, pp. 657-62. 

3 Mem. A.S.B., Vol. in, p. 36. 

4 H. P. Sastri t Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1901 to 1906, pp. 14-16. 
3 Op , cit p. 22. 

8 Op. cit., p. 21. 

7 Op; cit., p. 156. 

• Ibid., pp. 167-56. 

• j.B.o.n. 8 ., voi. xvn, imi, pp. 1-24 : i.b.q., voi. xxn, PP . sooff., voi. xxxv, 

pp. 93ff. 

19 J.A.S.B., Letters, Vol. XIII, 1947,pp. 63-74. 

J.B.OJRJ3., Tot. XVI, 1930, W>. 20&10. 

M Bp. Ind., Vol. XXXTn , pp. 263ff. 
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different from Kar&akesarl of the Rdmacarita 1 . I tried formerly to prove 
that Karoakesarl was the immediate successor of Udyotakesarl. But now 
I think that the identification of Karuakesarf of the Rdmacarita should be 
deferred until further light is forthcoming. 

Codaganga, mentioned in the Madaldpdnji, is known from inscriptions 
to have conquered Utkala before A.D. 1112. The defeated Utkala king 

6ivagupta 

1. Janamejaya I Mahabhavagupta I 

(c. A.D. 500) 


i < 

2. Yayati I Mahadivagupta I Vicitravira 

(c. A.D. 975) 

3. Bhimaratha Mahabhavagupta II 

(c. A.D. 1000) 

i 

4. Dharmaratha Mahadivagupta II Abhimanyu 

(c. A.D. 1015) 

5. Indraratha Mahabhavagupta III 
(killed by Rajendracoja’s army 

shortly b efore A.D. 1025) _ 

6. Naghusa Mahabhavagupta IV 2 * * * * * 8 

i 

7. Candihara Yayati II Mahadivagupta II 

(c. A.D. 1030-55) 

i 

8. Udyotakesarl Mahabhavagupta V 

(c. A.D. 1055-75) 

9. Janamejaya II Mahadivagupta IV 

(c. A.D. 1075-85) 


i i 

10. Purandara Mahabhavagupta VI 11. Kama Mahadivagupta 

(c. A.D. 1085-1100) (c. A.D. 1100-11) 


1 [It is difficult to agree with this view since there are numerous instances, e.g., 

of a king named Safigr&masimha being mentioned as Sangrama, SaAgramadeva, 

Sangramaraja, etc. There is little doubt that some of the later Somavamdl kings (e.g., 

Udyotakesafin and Karnakesarin) had names ending in kesarin and that tnis fact 

was responsible for their being popularly known as belonging to the Kesarl dynasty. 

It has to be noticed that it was Uddyotakesarin’s father who was the first Somavamdl 
king of the Puri-Cuttack region with which only the MdddUbpdfljl is concerned—D. 0. 

Siecab] 

8 [Naghusa (Nabu$a), probably styled Mah&bhavagupta III, was the younger 
brother of Dliarmaratha while CanJIhara Yay&ti Mah&divagupta III was the son of 
Abhimanyu and a younger cousin of Naghusa. The adoption of the names Mah&» 
bhavagupta and Mahadivagupta by the kings of this family alternately would suggest 
that Indraratha, whose name is mentioned in the records of other dynasties, wasjuit 
another name of Naghusa Mahabhavagupta DX See The Struggle for Empire, ed. 
Majumdar, pp. 209-10.—I). 0. Siboab] 
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was certainly a Somakull, though we are not sure whether he was Kama* 
deva or his successor. The name of Suvamakesarf, given in the Mtidald* 
pdnji , is entirely imaginary. Bandyopadhyaya and Hunter mention 
Suvamakesarf whereas the printed text of the M&dal&pSftjf gives the name 
as ^unyakesarf. 

The rule of the Kesarl dynasty, according to the M&daldp&nfi, covers 
the long period of over 660 years from A.D. 474 to 1132. But, during this 
period, a large number of inscriptions belonging to the Vigraha, Mftna, 
Gauda, Bhauma and Somakul! dynasties, which flourished from the middle 
of the sixth century A.D., have been discovered. These epigraphic records 
do not allow any scope for the rise of the Kesar! dynasty in the fifth century 
A.D. and their uninterrupted rule up to the beginning of the twelfth century 
A.D. 1 . 

Chakravarti’s third argument in favour of the existence of the Kesar! 
dynasty is the Bhaktibhdgavata, composed in A.D. 1610 by Jlvadev&c&rya, 
the minister and spiritual guide of the Suryavam&i Gajapati king Pratft- 
parudra who ruled from A.D. 1496-97 to 1633-34. This work specifically 
mentions the Kesarl-kula and Udyotakesari 2 . 

Thirty-six verses at the close of the Bhaktibhdgavata give an aocount of 
the author’s ancestors who were the spiritual guides of the ruling dynasties 
of Orissa, namely the Bhojas, Kesaris, Gangas and Suryavam6ls. In these 
verses, Jlvadeva claims that his forefathers were at first the spiritual guides 
of the Bhojas who were devotees of VirajadevI at Jftjpur. Next they 
became the spiritual guides of the kings of the Kesarl-kula (Kesar! dynasty) 
that constructed the temple of Bhubaneswar*. Then they also served the 
Gangs and SuryavamSI kings of Orissa as their preceptors. 

H. P. Sastri first reported the discovery of a manuscript of the Bhakti - 
bhagavatciy as already indicated above, and published only an English 
translation of the stanzas at the end of the work. Some years ago, K. K. 
Kar published a paper entitled 'Gajapati Pratapmdrahka Guru Kavi- 
dipdima Jlvadeva * in the Oriya monthly journal, Navabhdrata , 4 in which he 
published the full text of the verses with their Oriya translation. The 
pradasti verses of Jivadeva are reproduced in the Appendix below. 

H. P. Sastri’s translation of verses 6, 7, 9, 10, 11 and 13 runs as 
follows : 

6. ‘When the Bhojas were dethroned for their misbehaviour, the 
Kesaris became supreme in the country ’ 6 . [Kesari-kula of the text has 
been translated as ‘ the Kesaris 

7. ‘One Bhavadeva with great spiritual powers was the spiritual 
guide of Udyotakesari* 0 . [ Uddyotakesari-kulasya gurur s* babhuva te$u 
prasiddha-mahima Bhavadeva-ndmd .] 

9. ‘The kings of the Kesar! dynasty having perished by the fire of 
inflicting injuries to Br&hmanas, some lungs belonging to Ganga-vamda, 
devoted to gods and Br&hmanas, came to the power.* 

10. 1 The first king of this dynasty was Codaganga, practised in trutrUras 

and great in the favour of Sakti. He had for his spiritual guide Gauriguru, 
versed in Tantras like Bfh&spati, belonging to the V&tsa-gotra.’ 


1 [For a detailed examination of this question, see our paper entitled 4 The AfddoW- 
pMijl and the Pre-Suryavam$I History of Orissa* published in the Journal of Indian 
History, Vol, XXXI, December, 1053, pp. 233-46.—D. O. Sxbcab] 

• [The expression is UddyotakeSorl-kulasya .—D. C. Sxbcab] 

• [This appears to be based on a wrong interpretation of one of the stanzas.—• 
D. O.SmcAE] 

• Ed. Pandit NBaJ^tlia Das. Vol. VI, pp. 221-25, 293-W. ^ ^ * 

0 [This is Sastri*s translation of only the first half of the stanza . 1 — D. C. Sxbcab] 
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11. ‘In the Ganga dynasty was bom Langullya 1 Nrsimha whose body 
had a tail, who was the hero of the world, who was celebrated for the favour 
he enjoyed of gods, and who destroyed the army of the king of Delhi/ 

13. *Xn course of time, a king named Nrsimha (another king) rose in 
the Ganga-vamda, a ready poet, who built the temple of Konarka, the 
banner of the steeple of which struck the heaven/ 

It is not possible to say as to how Jivadeva came to know the name 
of the Kesari-kula which he mentions before Udyotakesari and Codaganga 
of the Ganga dynasty. Jivadeva does not mention the king from whom 
Codaganga got the kingdom, but only that the kings of the I$3sarl dynasty 
perished by the fire of inflicting injuries to the Brahma^ias. After Coda- 
ganga, he mentions Narasimha I omitting his predecessor Anangabhlma 
who is credited with the construction of the Jagannatha temple in the 
Madalapanji . He does not say that Codaganga built the Jagannatha 
temple. Although, according to the copperplate grants of Narasimha II, 
the Kogarka temple was built by his grandfather Narasimha I, Jivadeva 
states that the said temple was built by Narasimha II. He has attributed 
the epithet Langvliya to Narasimha I in whose body there was a tail, a 
fact also mentioned in the Madalapanji. All this considered together 
raises a serious doubt about the authenticity of the account of Jivadeva 
though it has some historical basis. Whatever that may be, it seems that 
the Bhaktibhdgavata-mahdkavya is the source of the account of the Kesari 
dynasty in the Madalapanji . 

Jivadeva mentions the Kesari dynasty for the first time. There is no 
corroborative evidence in its support; but his reference to Udyotakesari, 
Codaganga, Narasimha I and II, Nih^anka Bhanu, Gajapati Kapilendra, 
Gajapati Purusottama and Gajapati Prataparudra are corroborated by 
inscriptions. Thus the tradition recorded by Jivadeva is trustworthy 
with the exception of his reference to the Kesari-kida. In our opinion, 
M. M. Chakravarti’s argument is not valid and the Kesari dynasty should 
be considered as mythical as suggested by Fleet. 

As has been stated above, Fleet suggested that the Madal&panji was 
compiled in the sixteenth century A.D. Eama Prasad Chanda also came to 
the same conclusion and referred the compilation of the work after the 
Mughal occupation of Orissa 2 . The Madalapanji mentions the name of 
Bhoja and his descendants and then refers to the Yavana (Mughal) rule, 
Yayatikesari of the Kesari dynasty being assigned to A.D. 474, 146 years 
after the foreign conquest. After the Kesari family, the Ganga dyndsty is 
stated to have ruled. 

We are not concerned with the kings of the legendary period from 
Yudhisthira, whose names were perhaps borrowed from the Puranas, especi¬ 
ally the Bhdgavata Purdna of which an Oriya translation was available in the 
sixteenth century. It is certain that no textbook on history was available 
to the compiler of the Madalapanji . What was then the source from which 
he derived material for the history of the Kesari dynasty, the founder of 
which is credited with the re-establishment of the worship of Jagannatha ? 
The work is primarily^an account of Jagannatha and his worshippers. In 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, some traditions may have been 
current about the Jagannatha temple which was built by Codaganga; but the 
Mddalapanji gives the credit of building the temple to Anangabhlma. The 


1 [It is not found in the text of the verse.—D. C. Sxboab] 

* [Chanda’s paper on the subject was published in.the Journal cf the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society, Vol. XIII, 1027, pp. 10-27.—D. C. Sjd*6a*] 
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account of the Koo&rka temple as given in the work, however, finds corro¬ 
boration. But the story of 18 generations, namely six successive kings 
called Deva, six Narsirrdias and six Bh&nus, is not corroborated by the 
genealogy found in the grants of the family. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, a large number of local 
Mah&tmyas in Sanskrit (e.g., Kapilaaamhitd , Virajdmdhdtmya , Ekdmra - 
eandrikd, Ekdmra Purdna and Svarnddrimahodaya) were written in Orissa. 
It is strange that, although these works deal with the temples ascribed 
in the Madaldpanjl to the Kesari dynasty, 1 they do not at all refer to the 
Kesari dynasty. These works prove the late origin of the tradition regard¬ 
ing the Kesari dynasty. I have therefore come to the conclusion that the 
Bhaktibhdgavata is the source of the Madaldpanjl. The compiler has bor¬ 
rowed the list of Puranic kings from the Bhdgavata Parana and that of 
the kings of the historical period from the BhaHibhdgavata which mentions 
the Bhojas followed by the Kesaris and, in order to fill up the gap in the 
chronology, he brought in names either from the Purai^as or local tradition 2 . 

Thus it is clear that the tradition of the Kesari dynasty is not earlier 
than the sixteenth century A.D., when Jivadeva wrote, and found its place 
with much elaboration in the Mddaldpanji towards the end of that century. 
One interesting fact needs mention about the inorease in the number of 
the kings in the Madaldpanjl. In 1822 or 1825, Stirling gave a list of 36 
kings. In 1872, Hunter quoted a list of 63 kings with exact dates of their 
periods of rule 8 . In 1940, the PrAchl Samiti of Cuttack published the text 
of the Madaldpanjl which contains a list of 65 kings. 

In conclusion, I have no hesitation to say that the whole traditional 
account of the Kesari dynasty as recorded in the Madaldpanjl lacks corro¬ 
boration from contemporary records and hence it is entirely unauthentic. 
I agree now with Fleet that the whole account should be expunged bodily 
from the pages of history. 


Appendix 

[Navabhdrata (Oriya), Vol. VI, Nos. 5 and 6, pp. 221-25, 
293-96; Utkal University Souvenir , 1948, pp.- 108ff.j 

srfer re i fewfa ' d i 

trsp fc™ Rf 

rTrTRM^I ST 

^r: *T >Tf*naTT 

11 ^ 

wforcfTT: 

^ fferc r fel faTvHFT I 


1 [See above, p. 21, note 8.—D. C. Sibcab] 

8 [It is difficult to accept the suggestion. See our views elsewhere in this volume. 
—D. 0. Ss&cab] 

8 Orissa, Vol. I, p. 287. Jogabandhu Sinha published a book entitled Pr&Sfna 
Uthala in which it is stated that Hunter’s list omitted the names of many kings of 
the Kesari dynasty, 
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srfadr fe^ST: II 3 
2 flTPTfPrfad: € &TT- 



: dWPPTCr: i 


JT: M^ddl^ld 

*Jc*T fafddT d^TT S^TTfadPT II V 
dR*dT ^ s ^TFTKT55Rm: 
¥TTdPW<0’J'f^r4+H snjd: I 
dldpddferf^njdr dTd: TfadT 
n^flTwrrr >jfd dpsR+r: 11 >\ 

dtdd frdPHdifcd t pstAs i? 

« > 

%srfTfd I 

dTf^ frddTT ^TdRTdd 

^mnr d »rc 7 fad'd w d <ftfa*r*% n \ 



^ JTf^rffJTT dd%ddTdT I 
dtfnmt srTjssw 

SRT: *T FfMcT fidM'fd'S: II U 
ddMl d't'wfdWfld'ddr^ 
rPdWd M^fd *PT3rfr: I 
dr^ l frd l *f<ff«fcg ffddld: * 
£df spjd dd crfepTdspRPT II d 
%^fTfd3TV1dd fa 
ffarmrd^d: stspt dfa i 
Id fed irdM4M^d d3H 0+T 
?JdT %dd dfldfar: II ^ 

^^difdd: dddd^dd'dfdfe: 
t l PddMdNMVPl tjfa I 

d?T »T5: d^dPdd: II \o 

*T^fPdd d^faliddd I < dffad 
faJTdKtfd+l dddTdfdf: I 
fd(fd)<*«ird>l^'H'i: ff fddMH I 

: II U 



1 [ SnjdT:.—D. C. SlBOAB ] 

»[ Jjdjsanr..—D. C. SrttoAB ] 

*[ f^°-— D. C. Soma* } 

* [ Better ffapmP’.—D- O. Sebcab ] 
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<r^H<i wwr jfww arfor^; 
wail 'jflnjiT'riar: *Prii’jO«i: i 

¥Wl+S«W<W WHfT 

it: n u 

aww Pifwifm: 

sfanr^ $far $P>kuw&: i 

JTWfsft ^f«^-<rr^R: II ?v 
miw^r.<aWrcwiPr 

njtf fwr f*wM=b«r i ^ 'i fa i 
efrm^rwnl snyfafo 
fast 5P£r II \\ 

'iflM^ annrsRTfwT 
4 «im 3 ff ^jT«ft fafen f^ far*r i 
^j#wtw^nr: *r 
Tt ^Twt7fT%fr 1 s^rMt np u \% 
frwisi'fTKft towt 
arwwi^fat <rfw i 
>jzfr spft ij’jppt fSI^WmT- 
^fsgfsrt ii ?« 

am*nr? «rsrTfar: ^fr^TTwr 
sfta^cnwfHMaw^mT i 
faffo 4i4»Kin»r<»n?iNrT^ 

1®Tf WW 4t ’TflTCWTPTnT II \6 
ffarsmit 

taT^nTTf^r i 

33T 2 ^VMMfrO^frlflg : 

?4tari^ ?far iTWfaTRarfr: ii 

5W fySTPT ?f *pl uplift 
wfa i 

srPwrawnyiwiw to wrif- 
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EE VIEWS OF BOOKS 

Eably Soulptxjbb of Bengal. Double Crown, pages 1-120, 24 plates, 

containing 02 figures. By S. K. Saraswati. Sambodhi Publications 

Private Limited, Calcutta, 1902. 

The author deservedly enjoys the reputation as an eminent authority 
on Indian art and this has been fully maintained by this revised and en-. 
larged edition of his earlier work, published in 1937, which has long been 
out of print. It deals with the sculptures of Bengal belonging to the pre- 
P&la period, i.e., the middle of the eighth century A.D. The author has 
given a lucid account of the single sculpture found at Silua, which may be 
assigned to the pre-Christian era, six sculptures attributable to the Kush&na 
period and four sculptures of the Gupta period, in Chapters II and III. 
He has incidentally discussed the question whether the Bengal sculptures 
showing clear Kushftoa affinities were imported from Mathura or were the 
products of the local artists, and his decision in favour of the latter view 
has much to commend itself. He has equally succeeded in bringing cogent 
arguments in support of the earlier dates proposed by him for some Kush&oa 
sculptures which have been referred by some to the eighth century A.D. 
He has next dealt with the two images (Sarvanl and miniature Surya) 
of Chauddagram, and a third found at Manir Tat which belong to the 
seventh century and thus represent the transition from the Gupta to the 
Pala art in Bengal. The next four chapters (IV-VII) are devoted to the 
Paharpur sculptures, which offer the most prolific specimens of early 
Bengal art. The most intriguing question, whether the sculptures of 
Paharpur belong to a single period or different periods, has been ably dis¬ 
cussed by the author, who has maintained the latter view against a 
formidable array of scholars like R. D. Banerji, K. N. Dixit and Stella 
Kramrisch, who all hold the former view. The reviewer feels inclined to 
agree with the author, but it must be confessed that it is difficult to arrive at 
a final decision on such a disputed point. The author has divided the 
Paharpur sculptures into three groups, belonging, respectively, to the 
sixth, seventh and eighth centuries, though he admits the possibility that 
the first two groups might belong to the seventh century A.D., in spite of 
their difference in style and workmanship. After this preliminary dis¬ 
cussion the author has described in detail the best specimens of eaoh group, 
indicating the different idioms represented by them and the interaction 
between the classical Gupta idiom and the indigenous art tradition of 
Bengal existing side by side for a long time. Chapter VIII is devoted to 
the discussion of terracottas of which Bengal offers some very beautiful 
specimens. To the author of this book belongs the credit of proving that 
the beautiful terracotta lying in the Indian Institute, Oxford, was really 
discovered at Tamluk and not at KausambI as was generally supposed at the 
beginning. Few would disagree on this point today, or would demur to 
the author’s description of this plaque as one ‘the like of which is seldom 
to be found in the entire range of Indian terracottas*. 

The printing and get-up of the book as well as the illustrations are 
of a high standard. Apart from the great value of the book as a treatise 
on art, it ha s an additional importance which should not be overlooked. 
It is Sr well-known fact that we possess very little definite information 
about the history and culture of Bengal before the seventh century A.D. 

( 29 ) 
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There is therefore a general impression that Bengal had not attained any 
high degree of civilization before the seventh century A.D. We have no 
literary work produced in Bengal before that date and even no tradition 
to that effect. In view of all this, the few specimens of art of the pre-Pala 
period dealt with in this work are practically all that we possess as positive 
evidence of the degree of culture and civilization attained by the people 
of Bengal. The specimens of art show in the first place that Bengal kept 
itself in touch with the current of culture and civilization in Upper India, 
and the nature and quality of its progress were not ver£ dissimilar. This 
is a very valuable information for the history of BengaUand the study of 
Bengal sculptures assumes an added importance. Shri S. K. Saraswati 
has kept this aspect of the sculpture of Bengal in view, and his book is an 
important contribution to the study of the culture of Bengal during the 
first seven centuries of the first millennium of the Christian era. 

R. C. Majumdar 

RImeS varer Si vasankirttan vi (SivAyan (in Bengali). Edited by Sri 
Yogilal Haidar and published by the University of Calcutta, 1957, 
pp. lxxx, 355. Rs.8. 

RameSvar Bhattacarya’s feivasankirttan is a well-known late Middle 
Bengali poem which until the close of the last century had enjoyed a wide 
popularity. There had been several editions of which the most dependable 
was that by Ishan Chandra Basu, published by Bangabasi Karyalay. As 
this edition is out of print for decades—as a matter of fact no edition of 
the work is now in print—a good edition, even a reprint of any of the old 
editions, was urgently needed. The reviewer, however, confesses at the 
outset that the Calcutta University edition is disappointing. 

Old and complete manuscripts of the text are not rare. But the 
editor of the present edition has relied on only the transcript of a manu¬ 
script deposited in the Cooch Behar State Library. The transcript was made 
by a person who apparently was not very good at reading of old Bengali 
manuscripts. As a result the Calcutta University edition has given us the 
least reliable of the printed texts of RameSvar’a poem. To cite a few 
misreadings from the first page: Line 8 —rajogune karira (for rudhira or 
ravira) baran ; line 15 —hao krpa (for hatatrapd) goalini. 

In the introduction Sri Haidar has taken pains to collect facts and sur¬ 
mises which are well known since the publication of Ramgati Nyayaratna’s 
history of Bengali literature (1873). The only new thing is the rejection 
of the validity of the chronogram giving the date of the poem, without 
any discussion. 

There is a meagre list of words considered important by Sri Haidar. 
It contains Sanskrit and Bengali words which are by no means unfamiliar. 
A list of pure Bengali words now gone out of use but occurring in the text 
would have been useful. 

Sukumar Sen 

CaryIgItiko§a of Buddhist Siddhas. Edited and annotated by Probodh 
Chandra Bagchi in collaboration with S&nti Bhikfu S&stri, Visva- 
Bharati, Santiniketan, 1956, pp. xxxxii [sic], 215, 1. Rs.15. 

The work is an edition of the text of the OB Caryft songs and the 
Sanskrit commentary thereon by Munidatta, discovered by flaraprpsad 
Sastri from Nepal and published by Vangiya S&hitya Parishat in 1916. 
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Both the text and the commentary have been collected with the Tibetan 
translation discovered by the editor, the late P. 0. Bagchi. Unfortunately 
Dr. Bagchi died when the work was just taken up by press, and that is why 
the annotations are scrappy. 

Dr. Bagchi had previously published a revised version of the Bengali 
text. The edition of the commentary as presented here is therefore a 
welcome addition in the bibliography of Tantrik Buddhism. 

Stofmar Sen 

U ttarIdhY l yanA -sO tra, Pabt I. Text with a Bengali translation and 
textual and exegetical notes by Sri Puranchand Shyamsukha and Sri 
Ajitranjan Bhattacharya. Published by the University of Calcutta, 
1960, pp. 461. Rs,12. 

Uttaradhyayana-sutra is a very important Jaina text, and no good 
edition of it was easily available to the students of Jainology and Jaina 
Prakrit. The publication is all the more important as it includes trans¬ 
lation and notes. The editor-translators and the University of Calcutta 
are to be congratulated for bringing out this excellent book. Both students 
and general readers will be benefited by it. 

There is an unfortunate error in the final lino of the translation 
(p. 436): trayo-vi6amti should be trayovimAa. 

Sukumar Sen 


The Vikramorva&ya of KAlidAsa. Critically edited by Prof. H. D. 

Velankar, M.A., Joint Director, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 

With a General Introduction by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Sahitya 

Akademi, New Delhi. 

This is the second publication in the series of critical editions under¬ 
taken by the Sahitya Akademi. The first, an edition of the Meghaduta , 
was published in 1957. The present edition published in 1961 is based on a 
number of old editions of the work besides two manuscripts not utilized 
before, of which one belonging to the Asiatic Society contains the hitherto 
unknown commentary of KoueSvara and the other deposited in the Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute of Poona is a fragmentary manuscript 
inihe Telugu script of which the characteristic features are not mentioned. 
Variants are noted from all these as also from a number of works on Alam- 
k&ra g&stra and anthologies and from Foulkes’ Complete Collection of Variant 
Readings of the Madras Manuscripts . The elaborate Introduction of the 
learned editor deals with topics like the Critical Apparatus, the story and 
oharaoters of the drama, the title of the drama and its plot, Prakrit stanzas 
and unusual stage directions in Act IV. The General Introduction by 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, the same as the one published in the edition of the 
MeghadQta, draws attention to the special traits of K&lidasa’s poetry. 
Textual and exegetical notes contained in the section called Brief Notes or 
Critical Notes will be of much help to readers. As a matter of fact, no 
pains appear to have been spared to make the edition scholarly and useful 
in every way. The Akademi might consider the desirability of bringing 
out in future de luxe editions of the. works of Kalid&sa based on these 
scholarly editions and thereby make his writings easily accessible to, and 
help them gain popularity among, the wider circle of general readers and 
lovers of literature. 

Cbjntaharan Chakravarti 
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Rise of the Mabatha Power. By M. Q. Ranade. Published by the 

University of Bombay, 1961. Price Rs.12.60 nP. only. 

I 

Ranade’s Rise of the Marathi Power is a olassic both as a contribution to 
Indian history and as an indirect exposition of Indian nationalism in the 
context of Maratha history. Despite recent researches and new interpre¬ 
tations it continues to be a thought-provoking and stimulating book and 
deserves careful study by the present generation of students. As the book 
was out of print for some time the University of Bombay decided to publish 
a new edition. The volume under review includes, apart from Ranade’s 
Rise of the Maratha Power , two other essays on Maratha history written by 
him: Introduction to the Peshwas ’ Diaries and Currencies and Mints under 
the Maratha Rule . It also includes a valuable essay On Maratha history 
written by Justice K. T. Telang: Gleanings from Maratha Chronicles . The 
work has been edited by a committee consisting of three well-known 
scholars, Professor G. S. Ghurye, Professor R. P. Patwardhan and Professor 
R. V. Oturkar. They have added scholarly introductions and notes incor¬ 
porating the results of the latest researches and thereby added to the value of 
the work. But they have taken a very modest view of their task. They have 
tried, as one of them says, ‘to correct mistakes, if any, and add such data as 
was necessary to complete the picture already given in the original writings’. 

Ranade approached the study of history from a philosophical point of 
view. He tried to present to the reader (says one of the editors) what may 
be called the ‘Philosophy of Maratha History’ and he was the first writer to 
‘reveal the meaning that underlay the movements of the Marathas in the 
seventeenth century’. Though handicapped by scarcity of data he was able 
to construct a convincing picture on the basis of his deep understanding of 
Maratha character and penetrating insight into the working of historical 
forces. His assessment of the contribution of saints and prophets to the 
rise of the Maratha power was challenged by Rajwade, and the modern 
scholar might feel that Ranade’s analogy between the European Reformation 
and the religious movement in Maharashtra was rather far-fetched. But 
religion was a potent force in the life of the Maratha people in those 
days, and Ranade was not wrong in emphasizing its effects on historical 
development. 

It would be wrong to say that Ranade’s philosophical approach carried 
him away from the practical aspects of the life of the Maratha people. He 
gave particular attention to the administrative system of the Marathas at a 
time when professional historians took exclusive interest in political history. 
Professor Patwardhan rightly says: ‘His writings on the constitutional 
and administrative aspects of Maratha history have, for the most part, 
stood the test of time.’ He took a really comprehensive view of history 
and was a far-sighted pioneer in the realm of historical scholarship. 


A. C. Banekjee 
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SOME NOTES ON ANC 




N’T ARMENIA 


By Assadoub Guzhlian 

The illustrious founder of the Asiatic Society, Sir William Jones, had 
declared that the Asiatic Society will be investigating the two phenomena 
of Nature and Man—whatever has been found in the former and what¬ 
ever has been achieved by the latter—within the bounds of Asia. This 
great and noble ideal has been consistently followed by the Asiatic Society, 
which has so long remained true to its name, the Asiatic Society, and has 
published investigations in both the Humanities and the Sciences. Some 
time ago we were pleased to find that, acting according to this great ideal, 
the Society published an interesting and informative paper on ‘The 
Armenian Hero-Legends, and the Epic of David of Sasun’ by Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji, which appeared in the Society’s Journal in 1959, Vol. I, 
No. 3. Armenian studies come within the scope of the Asiatic Society. 
Moreover, the Armenian people *are linked up in many ways with the 
people of India, and in India we have got a body of Indian citizens of 
Armenian origin who are still preserving their language, religion and 
culture. The following ‘ Notes on Ancient Armenia ’ are offered in apprecia¬ 
tion of the spirit of Sir William Jones and of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta 
in fostering studies of the history and archaeology, linguistics and philology, 
sociology and religion of the whole of Asia. 1 

(A) The Invention of the Armenian Alphabet 

The Armenian alphabet was invented at the beginning of the fifth 
century A.D. through the efforts of Mesrop Mashtots, a unique figure in 
Armenian history. His work was not merely a means by which literature 
’ and culture flourished in Armenia, but it also played the important role 
of a spiritual shield which defended the Nation against the danger of 
assimilation by her enemies for about fifteen centuries. If it were not for 
their literature and culture, Armenians, like a tiny stream of water, would 
have long ago been absorbed by the parched sands of history. 

There are two main factors behind the invention of the Armenian 
alphabet, one of them being political and the other religious. 

(i) The Political Factor. —Armenia, right from the 'beginning of the 
Arshakuni dynasty, that is the middle of the first century A.D., became the 
bone of contention between the Roman Empire and Persia. The centuries- 
old struggle of these two great powers resulted in the partition of Armenia 
in the year 387 A.D. 

The Persians, since the beginning of the Sassanian dynasty (224 A.D.), 
aimed at assimilating the Armenians through religious and political suppres¬ 
sion. That is the reason why the last two decades of the fourth ana the 
whole of the fifth century are considered the most critical period in Armenian 
history. 

(ii) The Religious Factor .—At such a cruoial moment the only bastion 
of salvation was naturally the Church, which unfortunately presented a 
picture as dark as the political one. 


• 1 It Was my great privilege to receive Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji’a valuable 
suggestions with regard to this article, which I acknowledge with thanks. 
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Though Armenia adopted Christianity as a State religion in the 
year 301, the spirit of the ancient religion, almost a century later, still 
prevailed in the hearts of many Armenians, especially those living in the 
inaccessible mountainous regions. 

The main reason behind this easily understandable circumstance was 
the fact that people knew very little of Christianity, since all the prayers 
and chants were conducted either in Greek or Syriac, and mostly by foreign 
missionaries who had no knowledge of the Armenian language. The only 
way of propagating the new religion was to translate the Bible and other 
important Church books into Armenian. And this could bo* done only 
when the Armenian language was equipped with a proper alphabet. 

This difficult but important task was achieved by Mesrop Mashtots, 
whom the Armenian Church rightly has revered amongst her Saints. 

Biography of Mesrop Mashtots 

Very little is known of Mesrop’s early life. His main biographer is 
Koriun, one of Mashtots’s first disciples. Two other historians of the fifth 
century, Lazar Parpetsi and Movses Khorenatsi, also have referred to 
Mesrop’s life and activities. 

Mesrop Mashtots was born in the year 361 in the Province of Taron, 
in Armenia, and graduated from one of the schools established by the 
Catholicos Nerses the Great in the middle of the fourth century A.D. 

As a man of exceptional ability who had mastered Greek, Syriac, 
Persian and other languages, he was appointed as royal secretary at Vaghar- 
shapat, then the capital of Armenia. 

A few years later, Mesrop resigned his post and entered the service of 
the Church. 

He was forty years of age when he first began his preachings in different 
parts of Armenia, and it was during these tours that he conceived the 
idea of inventing Armenian characters and translating the Bible, thus 
marking the beginning of the national literature. 

Armenian literature not only would help people to understand the 
teaching of the new religion, but also establish a strong tie that would bind 
Armenians living in Eastern and Western Armenia and elsewhere. 

Mesrop’s project met with the approval of Catholicos Sahak, head of 
the Church, a man of great wisdom and himself an eminent linguist, as 
also Vramshapuh, King of Eastern Armenia, 1 who informed Mesrop tfyat 
whilst in Mesopotamia he had seen some Armenian characters with Bishop 
Daniel, the Syrian. 

The Danelian characters were immediately sent for and brought to 
Armenia but after two years of experiment proved defective. 

Then Mesrop took the whole task of inventing the alphabet upon him¬ 
self. With a group of disciples he immediately left for Mesopotamia, and 
after a great deal of research work, which he did in various cities and 
cultural centres, his efforts were finally crowned with success in Samosat, 
where he invented the 36 letters of the Armenian alphabet 2 in the year 
404 or 406 A.D. 


1 After the partition of Armenia in the year 387 A.D., Byzantines abolished 
Armenian independence, whilst in Eastern Armenia the Arshakuni dynasty continued to 
exist under the supervision of Persia up to the year 428 A.D. 

* The letters ‘ O * and * F * were added to the Armenian alphabet during the twelfth- 
thirteenth centuries. 
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Returning to Armenia, Mesrop, with the help of Oatholicos Sahak and 
their disoiples, opened schools and dedicated himself to the noble task of 
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This is a list of the Armenian characters of the fifth oentury. The table shows 
which are the Armenian letters that have been adopted from the Greek alphabet. 

* 

torching the newly invented alphabet, as also translating the Bible and other 
religious books into Armenian. 
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All these activities took place in Eastern Armenia, where at the time 
there existed comparatively favourable conditions because of the internal 
disturbances of the Sassanian Empire. 

Mesrop’s next effort was to establish Armenian schools in Western 
Armenia. The Roman authorities refused to let him do so at first. It 
took Mashtots quite a time to achieve his aim as he was obliged to go all the 
way to Constantinople to get the Emperor’s permission. 

Koriun mentions that Mesrop also invented alphabets for both the 
Georgians and Aghvans or Caucasian Albanians and translated the 
Bible into their languages. # 

The great illuminator of Armenia and neighbouring countries passed 
away at a ripe old age in the year 440 and was buried at Oshakan, where 
his grave remains up to this date. 

(B) The Question of the Existence of Armenian Literature prior 

to the Fifth Century A.D. 

Of the many problems connected with the invention of the Armenian 
alphabet, I shall only dwell upon the above-mentioned. 

Did there exist any form of Armenian literature before the fifth 
century ? This question has dwelt in the minds of many scholars, who are 
basically divided into two groups defending opposite views. 

Amongst those who refuse to accept the existence of any form of 
Armenian literature prior to Mesrop are Academicians Hrachia Adjarian, 
Stephan Malkhassiants, Hacob Manandian, Manook Abeghian and others, 
all of them renowned scholars. Their view is a simple one. They insist 
that there is not enough material evidence in support of a positive answer 
to the question. Suppositions, no matter how truthful they may sound, 
cannot be considered as proofs. If really there existed an Armenian 
literature, at least a few fragments would have survived. ‘Therefore’, 
concludes H. Adjarian, ‘ to defend the view that there was an Armenian 
literature before the fifth century, which was supposed to have been 
destroyed by (Gregory) the Illuminator, is a meaningless tale.’ 

The second group, which consists of equally great scholars, such as 
Academicians N. Marr, J. Orbeli, Professors M. Emin, Ashot Abrahamian 
and others, though differing in their approach to solve the question, all 
agree upon the existence of Armenian literature prior to Mesrop. 

Some of their important viewpoints, which in my opinion deserve 
every consideration, are in an outlined form as follows:— 

1. The language of a newly-born literature is poor in its expression 
and therefore unable to interpret the thoughts and ideas expressed in a 
developed and flourishing literature with a long tradition. 

The case was not the same with the Armenian language of the fifth 
century, which, as every student of Armenology will agree, was a perfect 
one, so much so that the Armenian version of the Bible has been called by 
non-Armenian scholars ‘the Queen of Versions’. How could a new-born 
literary language interpret to perfection the Old Testament, which is a 
kind of encyclopaedia containing history, poetry, philosophy, religious canon, 
theology, etc. ? 

2. According to Agathangelos, the Armenian historian who wrote 
the history of the conversion of Armenians into Christianity, pre-Christian 
Armenians had many deities. These had their corresponding temples in 
various parts of the country, which were destroyed in the year 301 by the 
order of King Trdat or Tiridates III who with an edict declared Christianity " 
as the State religion of Armenia. 
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Smee, during that period, temples in neighbouring countries were 
centres of literature and culture, it stands to reason that Armenia could 
not have been an exception. Therefore, it would not be wrong to assume 
that there existed at least a temple-literature in pre-Christian Armenia. 

3. Amongst the pre-Christian Armenian deities there was one called 
Tir, the god of Art and Literature, and a sort of scribe or secretary to 
Arajnazd, the Chief God. 

In ancient times, deities were invented to present various aspects of 
life. If art and literature were non-existent in Armenia, then why would 
Armenians introduce the god Tir ? 

Academician M. Abeghian argues this point by stating that Tir did not 
originate from Armenia but was brought over from Iran. Though this 
view is a disputable one, nevertheless Armenians must have had need of 
the same to have introduced him in Armenia. 

4. Movses Khorenatsi, the Armenian historian of the fifth century 
A.D., refers in his work to a Syrian scholar, Bardazan, who in the second 
century A.D. has come to the fortress of Ani, the seat of Armenian Kings 
in those years, and translated from the archives of the temples an historical 
book into Syriac which later was also translated into Greek. At the time, 
the two dominating languages in Armenia were Greek and Syriac, and if 
the said book was not written in either of these languages then most 
probably it was written in Armenian. 

5. Hippolytus, a Greek author of the third century A.D., in his 
‘ Chronicle ’ refers to the nations who possess literature, and amongst others 
he mentions the Armenians as well. 1 

All these lead us to conclude that there existed an Armenian literature 
prior to the fifth century A.D. 

(G) The Armenian Pictographic Writing and the Pictograms 

of the Indus Valley 

If there existed an Armenian pre-Christian literature, what characters 
were used in writing down that literature ? 

Here, too, scholars’ views vary. Of the different opinions expressed on 
the subject, I shall only refer to one, which intends to solve the question 
through Armenian pictograms. 

A fairly large number of Armenian pictograms are found in various 
Armenian manuscripts kept at the State Library in Erevan and elsewhere. 

Professor M. Emin was the first scholar who expressed the view that 
there existed Armenian pictographic literature in pre-Christian Armenia. 
His paper on this subject was first published in Russian in the year 1868. 
Later, the same was translated into French and appeared in 1865 in ‘Revue 
d’Orient \ 

Professor H. Adjarian, after many years of study, opposed M. Emin’s 
view and stated that Armenian pictograms could not have been invented 
earlier than the fourteenth century A.D. 

H, Adjarian’s view dominated in Armenology for a long time. In 
recent years, Professor Ashot Abrahamian, the eminent Soviet-Armenian 
scholar, once again took up the said question. He discovered at the State 
Library in Erevan many new manuscripts containing Armenian picto¬ 
grams ; some of these were up to then unknown to Armenological circles. 

A. Abrahamian’s research revealed that a good many of these pictograms 


* ‘ The History of Armenian Letters and the Art of Writing*^—A. G. Abr ahamian, 
Erevan, 1059. 
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were invented after the fifth century A.D. but some two hundred of them 
came from remote antiquity. 

To establish this fact, Professor A. Abrahamian has compared the said 
Armenian piotograms with the Egyptian and Hittite ones. The result of 
his findings was rather disappointing. He then concentrated his attention 
on the Indian pictograms discovered in the Indus Valley. ‘When I com¬ 
pared Armenian pictograms with those found in India at Mohenjo-Daro, 
the similarity was astounding. Every pictogram discovered there had its 
double amongst the Armenian ones. Their resemblance was literal. There 
is no doubt that such a coincidence is impossible.* 1 

There is no doubt that this is a question of great importance, which 
needs detailed study. If scholars succeed in establishing the fact that 
Armenian pictograms have originated from the Indian ones, then two very 
important problems will be solved: 

1. It will be proved that the Armenians had a pictographic literature 
long before the fifth century A.D. 

2. Through the help of the Armenian pictograms, the meanings of 
which are preserved, scholars will be able to decipher those discovered at 
the Indus Valley. 

Historical evidences indicate that these pictograms were brought into 
Armenia from India, and did not originally belong to the Armenians or any 
other nation in Asia Minor. 

I am sure it will interest Indian scholars to know as to how and 
when were the Indian pictograms brought into Armenia. 

(D) India and Armenia in Ancient Times 

A close tie has existed between India and Armenia perhaps even before 
the Aryans established themselves in Armenia during the seventh century 
B.C. The first written reference to Indo-Armenian relationship is found 
in the ancient Greek writer Xenophon’s * Cyropaedia ’ (fifth century B.C.), 
According to that information, Armenians often travelled to India and 
entered military service there. 

Professor G. Bongard-Levin of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences 
writes: ‘ (Armenia) maintained close relations not only with neighbouring 
Parthia and the Roman Empire, but also with India and China. In order to 
promote relations with these countries, Armenian kings founded new cities 
on the trade routes passing through Armenia and leading from Parthia and 
Bactria to India and China.* 2 3 * * * 

Valuable information on Indo-Armenian relations is preserved in the 
works of ancient Armenian historians Zenob Glak, 8 Agathangelos, Anania 
Shirakatsi and Hetoom the Historian, fourth, fifth, seventh and twelfth 
centuries A.D. respectively. 

As far as my subject is concerned, the most valuable of the above- 
mentioned authors is Zenob Glak who refers in detail to an Indian settle¬ 
ment in Armenia at the middle of the second century B.C. Some Armeno- 
logists do not agree upon this date and suggest the middle of the first 
century A.D. as the correct period of the beginning of an Indian colony in 
Armenia. 


1 ‘Seven Lectures'—A. G. Abrahamian, 1956, Lebanon. 

’ a * Indians in Ancient Armenia ’—Article by Professor G. Bongard-Levin. 

3 A group of Armenian philologists have expressed the view that Zenob*8 ‘The 

History of Taron ' is written by Ohan Mamikonian of the seventh century A.D. Others 

insist that Zenob was the author of the said book, which was written in Syriac during 

the fourth century and later was translated into Armenian. 
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However, the important fact is that there existed an Tnrf iAn settlement 
in Armenia at least three centuries earlier than the triumph of Christianity 
in the country. 

Here is a r6sum6 of the information preserved in ‘The History of 
Taron’ 1 concerning the Indian settlement in Armenia: 

Gissaneh and Demeter, two Indian princes, conspired against Dinakspall, 
their king. The plot being unsuccessful, they fled to Armenia, where they 
were welcomed by King Volarsaces who allotted them the Province of 
Taron. Here they built themselves a city and named it Veeshap, which 
means ‘dragon’ in Armenian. Mr. M. J. Seth assumed from this that 
Gissaneh and Demeter belonged to Takshaka House. 

They then went to the city of Ashtishat, noted for its temples of 
national deities, and there they set up the gods that were worshipped 
by them in India. After some fifteen years, for reasons unknown to Zenob, 
they were put to death by the King, who divided the lands between their 
three sons. 

Prom Zenob’s information it appears that Gissaneh and Demeter 
came to Armenia with their families and followers, as he states that during 
a short space of time the Indians built twenty towns—all of them having 
their temples. Some of the towns mentioned by Zenob retained their 
names till the middle of the last century. 

The Indian community in Armenia was a fairly large one consisting 
of over 15,000 members. After Christianity was declared a State religion 
of Armenia, the Indians fought bravely against the King’s regular army in 
order to defend the faith of their forefathers. 2 

Until lately, one of the villages in Taron was called Hendkastan. 
The namos Hendubek, Hendu, Hendukhannum were often used by 
Armenians of Taron. 

Historical events narrated by Zenob Glak solve the question as to how 
the Indian pictograms were brought into Armenia. 

The fact cannot be disputed that Indians, whilst fleeing to Armenia, 
took with them not only their movable wealth, but also their deities and 
cultural heritage, which greatly influenced the Armenians who adopted the 
writing system of the new-comers. 

The history of Indo-Armenian ancient cultural and trade relationship 
has not yet been studied in detail. I am certain that in the near future 
many Indo-Armenian historical and cultural problems—mainly that of the 
Irfdus Valley pictograms—will be solved through the combined efforts of 
Indian and Armenian scholars. 


1 Taron is a large province in historical Armenia. ‘The History of Taron* has 
been translated into French and published twice— 

(a) by E. Prudhommo—‘Histoire de Taron, par Zenob de Glag’, Paris, 1864 ; 

(b) by V. Langlois—‘Zenob de Glag, Histoire de Daron’, Paris, 1867. 

2 For further details see:— 

(a) ‘Armenians in India’, by Mr. M. J. Seth, Calcutta, 1937. 

(b) ‘Histoire de Daron*, translated by V. Langlois, Paris, 1867. 

(c) ‘Indians in Ancient Armenia', by G. Bongard-Levin. 
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MORE SCULPTURES OF SlVA-LlftGIN 
By R. Sengupta 

In an article published in the pages of one of the previous issues of 
this Journal 1 the writer had reported two sculptures of &iva-Lingin from 
Ellora of the same nature as was found at Aihole. He has since been able 
to locate another piece of Uma-Mahe6vara, the latter as Lirigin, similar 
to the one on the gopuram. This one is to be found immediately above 
the principal Sukanasa of the sabhamandapa of the Kailasa temple. It 
was thought that since Badami, 2 Aihole 3 4 and Ellora have produced these 
sculptures, it is quite likely that the other Chalukya temples at Pattadakal 
(District Bijapur, Mysore) may also bear such images. Accordingly, 
when the writer of this article visited last the temples at Pattadakal 
(eighth century A.D.), they were carefully searched by him for sculptures 
of Siva-Lingin, and his search was successful, for as many as nine such of 
both the varieties, viz. Siva alone and in the company of Uma, were 
found. In two instances, however, unlike the usual representations, 
6iva-Lingin has been shown as playing on vlnd ( Vlnadhara), and as 
engaged in a game of dice with his consort. The writer also took care to 
examine the sculptures on the Pallava temples at Kanchipuram, and he 
was able to discover two sculptures of this type in the MukteSvara temple 
(c. ninth century A.D.). 

The sculptures at Pattadakal are distributed over the three temples 
of Virupaksa, Mallikarjuna and SangameSvara. Of them the last-named 
has only one as Vlnadhara (PI. IA) on the outer face of the south wall in 
/ e, miniature devakostha set in a panjara at the roof level. In fact, out of 
the nine specimens six are found in that position on one of the walls, except¬ 
ing on the west sido, set in pan jar as. Sitting sideways to the left in 
lalitdsana , this image holds the vlnd with the proper hands, back right 
hand touching the lihga supported on the right shoulder and the back left 
hand turned to left. 

The Mallikarjuna temple has two sculptures. The one on the north 
face of the wall shows the god sitting in padmdsana with the lihga on the 
left shoulder held by the left hand, his other left hand resting on the left 
knee ; the back right hand holds a naga 9 while the proper right hand is in 
the kataka pose. The other image (PI. II) marks a refreshing departure 
from the usual mode, for it depicts the Umdsahita-ak$a-krldd 4 aspect. This 


1 R. Sengupta: * Two Sculptures of $iva as LiAgin from the Kail&sa Temple at 
Ellora', J.A.S., Vol. I, No. 1, 1959, pp. 41-45. 

* P. Thomas: ‘ Kama Kalpa PI. XCI, No. 206. The lihga has unwittingly been 
left out but the posture of the back left hand of Siva is suggestive enough of its being 
on the left shoulder. 

a S. N? Chakravarti—P. W. Museum : * A Guide to the Antiquities of the Historic 
Period», PI. Xa. 

4 For such representations usually described by some simply as Umd-Maheivara 
or ‘ PSrvati as Mftninl' the writer has suggested the term Urr^»ahita~ak§<i’hriddmurti 
indicate the particular aspect. See R. Sengupta t 1 A Plea for Umd8ahita-ak$a-krl$d- 
murti ' in the Journal of the Qanganatha Jha Research Institute, Vol. XVI, pte. 1-2, 
pp. 155-58. 
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theme gained considerable popularity to be sculptured one panel each 
at Aihole, Elephanta and Jogesvari, and at Ellora it has been represented 
as many as six times. The Mallikarjuna panel, however, unlike the Ele¬ 
phanta and Ellora panels, is depicted on one plane, in the same way as the 
panel on the outer face of the back wall of a small shrine in the Jyotirlinga 
group of temples at Aihole is shown. In it while Siva and Parvatl are 
shown engaged in a game of dice in the left half, the Qartas are seen in the 
other half amusing themselves by teasing the placid Nandi as usual. Sitting 
on a cushion in utkutikasana, Siva, with the linga on the right shoulder 
held with the back right hand, is evidently arguing with Uma oijfer the game. 
His proper right hand is raised in argument and the back left hand carries 
an indistinct object. The force of Siva’s argument does not appear to 
have affected Parvatl in the least. As sitting opposite to her consort, 
half-turned with the right hand raised showing the palm tow'ards Siva and 
the left resting on the left knee, she seems peremptorily to dismiss his 
contentions. The sculptor has indeed been successful in giving a dramatic 
touch to the whole theme. 

The temple of Virupaksa, constructed by the queen of Vikramaditya 
II, bears the remaining six sculptures, three being on the outer face of the 
walls, one on the east and one on the north walls and one inside above 
the lintel of the doorway of the shrine. In the sculpture on the east wall 
to the left, above the Lingodbhavamurti , two-armed Siva, with the linga 
on the right shoulder, holds a snake in the right hand embracing Parvatl 
seated on his lap with the left. It is only in this sculpture that Siva does not 
hold the linga. Another two-armed sculpture of Siva is to be found on the 
south side but here the linga is held by the left hand while he leans on the 
right hand placed on the ground. The other two sculptures of Siva also 
on the south wall are above the sculptured panels of Uma-MaheSvara and 
Sita-haraija by Havana respectively. Siva, in the sculpture above the latter 
relief, sits in lalitasana and leaning comfortably on a pillow holds the linga on 
the left shoulder with the proper left hand, as in the Mallikarjuna temple 
relief. The sculpture of Siva-Parvatl (Pi. IB), in utkutikasana on the north 
wall, is found at a lower level just above the image of Visnu-Astabhu- 
jasvami, on a pilaster under a makaratorana. Siva with the linga on the 
right shoulder held with the back right hand leans on the proper right hand 
placed on the right knee while with the proper left hand he embraces Parvatl. 
The last image (PI. IIIA) to be noticed in this series is on the 
lintel of the entrance to the shrine, set in the Hkandsi of the iala flanked by 
two flying males. Sitting in utkutikasana he carries the linga on the right 
shoulder held by the back right hand and a snake in the back left hand 
resting on the left knee. In the proper right hand kept on the right leg 
is perhaps a mdtulunga while the proper left hand is in the kafaka pose. 
He is adorned with the usual ornaments like karnakundalas, hdra, upavita, 
udara-vandha, angadas , valayas, etc. It may be noted here that depiction 
of this image at such a conspicuous and important place was duly taken 
note of by the architect of the R&$trakfita king Kjisnaraja I, who had put 
instead Uma-Mahe£vara right on the gopuram of the great Kailasa temple 
at Ellora, in the Mcandsi of the 4ala facing the temple. 

The sculptures in the MukteSvara temple at Kanchipuram are on the 
side walls of the sabhdmarufapa . The panel on the left wall depicts a scene 
known as RdvandnugrahamUrti where 6iva carrying the linga is shown as 
sitting on the Kailasa with P&rvatl, and R&vaoa below trying to lift the 
mountain. The sculptures seem to be lifeless and suffer badly in comparison 
to those well-known ones at Ellora. In the process of covering these 
reliefs with coats of plaster in the time of the N&yakas, the linga on 
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the right shoulder of Siva came to be shown with a human head with 
turban (PI. IIIB). In this image, too, Siva does not hold the liilga as seen 
in one of the sculptures on the Virupaksa temple at Pattadakal noted 
above. Facing this panel on the corresponding wall to right is another 
panel showing apparently the denouement of the theme. The humiliated 
Havana here shorn of his superhuman attributes appears as a humble 
devotee, with one head and two arms, in the act of praising the god. Here 
also the late plaster-coating of the linga on the left shoulder of 6iva, held 
by the extra left hand, shows a human head with the Saiva caste mark 
(PI. IVA). 

In another article on this topic published in a previous issue of this 
Journal , the writer had mentioned the Gudimallam-Linga and the Mathura 
stone sculpture, the latter first noticed by Coomaraswamy. 1 * The 
Mathura sculpture, ‘formerly in possession of M. Leonce Rosenberg’, 
is useful for the study of evolution of the ^iva-Lingin image and does not 
appear to have been described in a proper manner. Its correct description 
which will throw light on the present topic is this : Standing in sama - 
bhanga against a towering linga , &iva with four arms shows the proper 
right hand in abhaya , has the proper left hand in katydvalambita and with 
the back hands raised above the head holds the jatd 2 wound twice around 
the linga at the level of its neck. The entwining jafd evidently forms part 
of the kaparda type of ja(d-maku(a worn by him (one of his epithets is 
Kapardin). As the characteristic of the early images, this one is also 
sparsely ornamented; the feet are missing. Stylistically the sculpture 
may be attributed to the Kusana period. The device of Siva’s carrying the 
linga by tying it with the jatd is worthy of note for its likely association 
with the act of the Bhara£ivas carrying the linga as a load mentioned as 
‘ am&abhara sannivesita diva lingodvahana 5 in the subsequent Vakataka 
epigraphs. 

The sculpture noticed above is not the only one from Mathura depict¬ 
ing the linga being carried. For, while Siva in the earlier representations 
carries the linga by tying it with the jatd, Parvati in a later representation 
(No. 882, PI. VA) 3 carries it with the extra pair of hands over the head. 
Besides the Haveri sculpture of Mahalaksmi, 4 * the famous Kolhapur image 
of the goddess 6 also carries the linga on the head. In another image (No. 
239, PI. VB) of the eight-armed Devi in the same museum, the object the 
two flying celestials carry over her head is not the linga as described by 
Prof. Agrawala 6 but a crown as is seen in the Qajendramok§a-murti of 
Visi^u on the Gupta temple at Deogarh. 7 A Buddhist sculpture may, 
however, be cited more appropriately, having a comparable significance 
wherein a Buddha is being carried over the head of a standing Buddha 
(PI. VIA) in cave LXVII at Kanheri. While in the Mathura sculptures both 
Siva and Parvati are depicted as carrying the linga independently, they 
do so jointly at Ellora in the sculptures on the Kailasa temple, one of which 


1 A. K. Coomaraswamy: History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 67, PI. XVTII, 
fig. 68. 

* J. N. Banerjea also observes that the extra hands are raised and placed on his 
jaf&s, p. 40E, Development of Hindu Iconography (1966). 

* V. S. Agrawala: Op. cit., p. 63. 

4 R. Sengupta: ‘Surya, Visnu and Mah&lak^ml from Haveri* in Jr. of Oriental 
Res., Vol. XXVin, pts. I-IV, pp. 21-23. 

** * G. H. Khare: Murtivijfidn (in Marathi), p. 176. 

4 V. 8. Agrawala s Op. oit„ p. 62. 

7 M. S. Vats: The Gupta Temple of Deogarh (M.A. S.I. No. 70), PI. Xa. 
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has already been illustrated. Another sculpture of the same type 
(PI. VIB) is to be found on the adhitfhana of the prakdra to the north. The 
treatment of this sculpture is better. In it Siva carries the linga on a 
pedestal with the left hand, while Parvatl embraces it with her right hand, 
as 6iva does when he carries it on his shoulder. 

The representation of Siva as the Lihgin has a deeper significance. The 
nature of &iva and his emblem, the linga, has been sought to be explained 
variously by the Saivites, as the Upanisads did to define the nature of the 
Absolute. One section who prefers to worship the symbol ^ould equate 
it with Skambha of the Vedas or the ‘Primordial Substance*, w^Jiich brought 
forth Puraijapurusa, the god of reproduction implying the orieness of the 
Divine Essence (Brahman) of which the Father is the pratika or mani¬ 
festation. This idea appears to have been projected as well through the 
representation of the Ekamukhalinga of which the further developments 
are the lingas with more than one face showing the vibhavas of the god. 
According to the Vedantins, therefore, &iva is the father or manifestation 
whereas the linga stands for the Divine Essence. The parallel of this 
conception is to be found in the doctrine of Kaya of the Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism interestingly represented in the sixth-century A.D. sculpture of 
Kanlieri cited above. Dharmakaya —the Reality—is shown as the Buddha 
being held over the head of the Buddha standing in Rupakaya —the 
Unreality or the subtle form. 

Relevant to the subject is the Laksmanakati 1 image of Visnu seated on 
a flying Garuda, carrying in the normal hands Cakrapurusa and Gadadevi 
while the extra hands carry his two consorts $ri (GajalaksmI) and Vak 
(Sarasvatl) on lotus. But what interests us is the four-armed imago of a 
male seated cross-legged on his kiritamukuta with the proper hands in 
dhyanamudrd and though the objects in the back hands cannot be made out, 
the image most probably is to be identified as of the Yogasana Visnu 2 which 
in itself is significant. Unlike the Kanheri Buddha or the Mathura Devi 
(No. 882) this particular image of Garudariidha Visnu rather carries the 
Yogasana Visnu on the mukuta 3 very much like Bodhisattvas carrying the 
effigy of their sires. The four-armed nature of the deity on the mukuta 
precludes the possibility of the sculpture of Visriu being a syncretic icon, 
for Buddha has two arms only, and so it suggests to convey the Vaisnava 
version of the same relationship between the Supreme Spirit and its mani¬ 
festation. Such images of Visnu also appear in central and northern 
India suggesting the spread of this conception over a wider area. In 
the collection of the Khajuraho Museum there is an image of Visnu 
with an image of Yoga-Narayana at the top. Similarly the image of Bhu 
Varaha bearing No. 432 of the Allahabad Museum has one. In the like 
manner images of Surya with Yoga-Surya are also available. Most in¬ 
teresting among these is the inscribed eight-armed image (PI. VILA) in the 
Luoknow Museum labelled l Om Vatukedvarafy* showing obviously the 
ugra aspect of Brahma combining in it certain features of Bhairava. Sitting 
on a throne in pralambapada-dsana with a yoga-patfa around the knees it 
places its wooden-sandalled feet on a padma-pifha and carries in the extant 
hands ak^amald, asl, padma y pustaka and paAa. Of the three faces the 

1 K. N. Bhattasali: Iconography of the Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in 
the Dacca Museum, PI. XXXII, p. 867. 

* J. N. Banerjea: Op . cit ., PI. XXIH, fig. 2. 

8 The image of Trivikrama of cave III at Badami, however, has on the mukuta 
a dwarfish male carrying a lotus in the left hand. See fig. 4 facing p. 366 of Indian 
Antiquity , Vol. VI (1877). 
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central one only is moustached and has a pointed beard with a knot, canine 
teeth and shows an uncanny grin with bulging eyes. The mala attendant to 
its right carries a staff and a cup while the other is a trident-bearer. That 
the image is essentially of Brahma is denoted by the miniature image of 
the god at the top showing varada and carrying padma , pustaka and kama- 
ndalu respectively in the hands. Thus it will appear that the same con¬ 
ception of the Supreme Spirit was entertained by the different sects : be it 
&aiva, Vaisnava, Brahma or Saura and was represented in their images to 
show the relationship with its respective manifested forms as was done in 
turn by the Mahayana Buddhists to show the doctrine of Kaya. 

While the Vedantins stopped at calling the manifestation of the Brah¬ 
man as the Father, the Agamantins coupled him with a 6akti or Mother 
to fulfil his function as the creator. Though 6iva is capable of creating 
without any help, it is only to explain the creation of the great creative 
principle that he is conceived as having two parts ‘just like two halves of the 
seed of the lentils within a cover’, male and female, superimposing on 
it the qualities of a mundane couple. These explanations were of course 
advanced for the benefit of the Advaitavadins as evident from the Paurauika 
account of Siva’s having the harmophrodite form. The protagonist of 
the Advaitins is to bo found in Rsi Bhrngl who would not circumumbulate 
or pay homage to Parvatl sitting along with &iva on the Kailasa, although 
he was shown that Parvatl and 6iva were one and the same in two forms. 
The same idea appears to have been made to reflect on the depiction of 6iva- 
Parvatl, Siva being shown as Lingin. As if to mako the idea clear images 
of Parvatl were also shown to carry the linga 1 and further at Ellora both 
Siva and Parvatl were made to hold jointly the linga to convey their unity 
and at the same time to indicate their, common fount. This idea again 
appears to be reverberation of the concept of the Supreme Person of the 
Bhagavadgitd wherein it is said : 

dvau imau purusau loke | 
k§aras-cd > ksara eva ca || 
ksarah sarvani bhutani I 

• • • I 

kutastho’ksara ucyate || 
uttamafy purusas tvanyah, | 
parainatmetyiidahrtab || 
yo lokatraydmdviAya '| 
vibhartyavyaya iharah || (XV, 16-17) 1 2 

Ramanuja (eleventh century A.D.), the great teacher and commentator of the 
Oita , suggested the interpretation of the two purusas as referring to the two 
natures, the one higher, His own essential nature, ddhydtma , the other 
lower, prakriti.' The &vetaAvatara Upani§ad (1, 10) would appear to pro¬ 
vide the basis of such an interpretation. 

The above observations seem to find support in the statement of the 
renowned philosopher, the late Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, when he says ‘ the 
kernel of the Vlra Saiva philosophy may be traced back to the early centuries 
of the Christian era, and we find it current in works like Suta-samJiita of 


1 It ma^iot be unlikely that such images gave rise to the set form of Mahalak^ml 
with the linga on the head, as the images at Kolhapur find Haveri show. 

2 ‘ There are two persons in the world, the perishable and the imperishable, the 
perishable is all these existences and the unchanging is the imperishable. But other 
thf)|n these, the Highest Spirit called the Supreme Self who, as the Undying Lord, enters 
the three worlds and sustains them’—S. Radhakrishnan* The Bhagavadgitd , pp. 
331-32. 
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the sixth century A.D.* 1 ... Further examining the contents of the 
Siddhtintatikharmni, a work of the thirteenth century A.D. by Revan&carya, 
an exponent of the VlraSaivism, observes that * Siddhanta^ikhdmani thus 
seems to present before us an eclectic type of thought which is unstable and 
still in the state of formation. This explains the author’s ill-digested 
assimilation of elements of thought on PaSupata doctrine, the varying 
Agama doctrines, the influence of Samkhya and ultimately the Vedanta of 
the Sankarites.’ 2 

To come back to the images, from the study of the images one may 
say that the practice of carrying the ling a on the person ampng a section 
of the people in the Deccan came to stay and was an established fact by 
the eighth century A.D. 6iva is depicted as carrying the load comfortably 
even while playing on the vind or sporting with Parvati, occasions which 
demand the body to be unencumbered. Alternately, 6iva appears in a 
most matter-of-fact fashion as Lingin even in other themes as well, whereas 
the image on the lintel of the entrance to the shrine of the Virupaksa temple 
appears to answer for the occurrence of the panel on the &dld-6ikhara of the 
gopuram of the Kailasa temple at Ellora. As it is believed that the temple 
of Virupaksa inspired the Rastrakuta king Krsnaraja I to excavate the 
magnificent Kailasa temple out of the rock at Ellora, and the belief may 
not be without any substance because most of the sculptural representations 
find repetitions on the Kailasa temple. 

What may appear to have flourished in the Deccan only from the 
eighth century A.D. onwards had actually its genesis in the North. The 
antiquity of the practice of carrying the linga on the person or for that 
matter of the Siva-Lingin images may now reasonably be pushod further 
back to the Kusaiia period to which the Rosenberg piece belongs. The 
movement of this iconic concept can also fairly be traced with Mathura 
as the nerve centre. The movement travelled southward via central 
India through the Bh&ra6iva-Vakatakas to the Deccan to receive the 
patronization of the Chalukya-Rastrakutas and ultimately reached the 
Pallava-Cho}a territories. The impact of this new idea was manifest in \ 
the painting of the panel of the Tripurdntakamurti on the outer face of the 
south wall of the garbhagfha of the BrihadiSvara temple at Tanjore. The 
piece depicts quite effectively the helpless condition of the inmates of the 
three forts, created by the devastating arrow shot by 6iva; but amongst 
them there is one person who carries the linga on his head (PI. VIII) 
and tries to draw diva’s attention for clemency. The artist obviously aware 
of the new trend thus exploits it profitably in his work. Earlier in the \ 
Rastrakuta works at Ellora also, on the Kailasa temple, the demons are 
shown either as embracing or worshipping the linga but nowhere the theme 
received such a realistic treatment in keeping with the religious trend of 
the time as in the Chola work at Tanjore. This tradition prevailed in the 
South quite for some time as evident from the two metal images of Vlra- 
bhadra in the Madras Museum (Nos. Ill, 43 and 44) of the late medieval 
period showing the linga being carried on the head. 

On the other hand, little material is available to trace out the movement 
further north of Mathura to the hills. Besides a late-medieval stone image 
of an ascetic carrying a linga in his jafabhdra at Jageshvar (Almora), there 
is a local tradition about the employment of the Lingayats in temple ritual, 
which might have followed in the wake of da&kar&ch&rya. 


1 S. N. Das Gupta: A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. V, p. 44, 
* Ibid., p. 50. 
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The concept, however, was not kept confined within the folds of the 
£aiva images alone. Even Vis#u came to be depicted as carrying and 
worshipping the. linga as a LingSyat would. The late-ChaJukya image of 
the god kept inside the SiddheSvara temple at Haveri (District Dharwar, 
Mysore) is such an instance in point. This evidently is because of the 
linga being equated with the Supreme Being. Based on similar idea the 
Ch&ndellas also brought about an interesting type of composite image 
(PI. VlIB) embodying in it the three principal cult gods—Brahma, Vis#u and 

Siva—having four legs, twelve arms and six faces superimposed by the 
linga thereby indicating the origin. This image is in the site museum at 
Khajuraho while another such image with the vahanas of the three deities can 
be seen in the Kandariya Mahadeva temple. 

In the foregoing discussions after introducing the &va-Lihgin images 
from two other sites an attempt has been made to trace out the genesis 
of the image-type, the philosophical background, the parallels, its develop¬ 
ment and the geographical distribution. 1 


1 Photographs in Plates V and VIIA and IVB are published by courtesy of the 
Department of Archaeology, Uttar Pradesh, and M/s. Karl W. Hiersmann, Leipzig, 
Germany, respectively and all others are the copyright of Archaeological Survey of 
India. 
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Plate II 



Sivu-Lirigm in Vmatahitn-ak^i-kridatnurti, Mallikarjuna temple, Pattadakal 
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Plate III 



t§iva>Lingin. Virfipaksn temple. Fattadaka) R. Rnvonanugrnhomurli showing Siva as Lingin, 

Muktesvara temple, Kanehipuram 




Plate IV 


JAS, IV, 1962. 




Ravana ringing in praise of Siva shown, as Lingm, Mukte»\ ara fL Si\<t-Laiigm. Mathura 

temple. Kaiurhipuram 
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Plate V r 



Devi carrying the In'iQft over her head. B. Crown held over Devi s head by flying figure'?, 

Mathura Museum Mathura Mu-eum 
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Dharmukayu and Rupakaya of Buddha. B. Siva and Parvatl holding the brrjo, Kailasa temple. Kllor* 


Plate VII 



Brahma as Vatuke&varuh, B. Trimurti with Un/ja on top. 

Lucknow Milium Khaiuraho Museum 
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SAGARA’S ADVERSARIES 

By D. C. Sircar 

<< 

There is a story in the HarivariiSa (I, 13-14) and a number of the Pur&- 
O&s such as the Vdyu (88), Brahrmnda (III, 63), Brahma (8), 6iva (VI, 61), 
Vipnu (IV, 3), Bhdgavata (IX, 8) and Bfhanndradlya (7-8). . It is told 
practically in the same language in the Harivamda and the Vdy u , Brahmdnja 
and Brahma Puravxis while some stanzas are omitted in the &iva Purdna 
version and the Vignu Purdna gives it in prose. The Bhdgavata gives a 
summary account and the Bfhanndradiya a distorted version. The 
Mahabhdrata (III, 106, 8) merely refers to the story. 

The original story in the Harivamka and the Vdyu , Brahmdn <ja, Brahma 
and Siva Purdnas is told twice, first in short and next in detail. Its shorter 
version runs as follows : p. 

King Bahu of the Iksvaku dynasty was driven out of his kingdom by 
the Haihayas and Talajanghas who were allied with the &akas, Yavanas, 
Kambojas, Paradas and Pahlavas. Bahu’s son, Sagara, was brought up by 
the sage Aurva of the Bhygu family at his hermitage and received the fire- 
weapon from the latter. Sagara then destroyed the T&lajanghas and 
Haihayas and stopped the performance of the prescribed duties of the 
Ksatriya by the &akas, Pahlavas and Paradas. 1 

Among the enemies of Bahu and Sagara mentioned here, the Haihayas 
were a branch of the Yadu or Yadava clan while the T&lajanghas 
represented a subclan of the Haihayas. 2 Their allies enumerated in the 
section were foreigners mostly settled in the Uttarapatha division of Bhft- 
ratavarsa, the Yavanas (Greeks) and 6akas (Scythians) being the most 
celebrated amongst them. The Kambojas are supposed to have been 
Iranian autochthons of the Afghanistan region 8 while the Pahlavas are 
regarded as the Persians 4 and the Paradas may have been Parthians settled 
in Uttarapatha.® 

The bigger version of the story is introduced in response to two queries, 
one of which sought the reason why Sagara became angry with the Sakas 
and other peoples so as to prohibit them from observing the practices to be 
followed by the Ksatriya community. 6 

The kingdom of the unfortunate king Bahu was usurped by the Hai¬ 
hayas and T&lajanghas. The &akas were rllied with the usurpers while the 


1 Harivamda, I, 13, 3Off. (cf. Vdyu Purdna, 88, 122ff.; S'iva Purdna , VI, 61, 23ff.): 
Sfokair — Y avana -Kdrnbojaih Pdradaih Pahlavais — tat fid ] 

Haihayas = Talajanghdd = ca nirasyuti ama tmh nfpam || ***'' ' 

Aurvasy = ddramam «= agamy a Bhdrgaven = dbhirakqitah | 
dgneyam = astram labdhvd ca Bhdrgavdt = Sagaro nr pah |j 
jigaya prthivim hatvd Talajanghdn = sa-Haihaydn | 

Shkdnarh Pahlavdndfi = oa dharmam nirasad = acyutah |j 
turu-dreqpha Pdraddndrh sa dhamiavit f| 

See also Brahmdn#a Purdna, III, 63, 120-41, and Brahtna Purdna, 8, 29-51. 

- See Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India , p. 35, note 4. 
a fl£ JEp. Ind., Vol. XXXIV, p. 7. 

> Pargiter, The M&rkaiujLeya Purdna , p. 314, note, 
fi Cf. ibid., p. 317, note. Pargiter locates the P&radaa in the Western Himalayas, 
but # does not connect them with the people of Parthia (modern Khorasan). 

* Harivamda, I, 14, If,; cf. Vdyu Purdna , 88, 26f. 
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five tribes, viz. the Yavanas, Paradas, KSmbojas, Pahiavas and Khasas, 
were also fighting on the side of the Haihayas. 1 Having lost his kingdom, 
Bahu, accompanied by his queen of the Yadava clan, repaired to the forest 
and died there. The queen was pregnant at the time and the sage Aurva of 
the Bhfgu family dissuaded her from committing Sati and took her to his 
hermitage. 2 There she gave birth to Sagara who received all his training 
from the sage. Aurva also gave him the terrible fire-weapon with which 
Sagara soon annihilated the Haihayas responsible for his father’s 
discomfiture. 8 

Thereafter he was bent on extirpating the allies of the feaihayas, viz. 
6akas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas and Pahiavas. The debated peoples 
appealed to the king’s preceptor Vasistha to save them from Sagara’s wrath. 
The sage granted them refuge and advised Sagara to spare their lives. 4 
The king then thought of a via media between his own vow to extirpate his 
father’s adversaries and his preceptor’s advice to spare them, and compelled 
the Sakas and others to give up their prescribed duties and to change their 
appearance. Thus the Sakas had to shave half their head and the Yavanas 
and Kambojas the whole head, while the Paradas had to keep long hanging 
hair and the Pahiavas long beard. At the same time, they were prohibited 
from studying the Vedas and offering oblations. 6 It is added that the 
Ksatriyas, whose duties were thus repudiated by Sagara as a result of 
Vasistha’s advice, were the &akas, Yavanas, Kambojas, [Pahiavas], Kauli- 
sarpas (or KalisparSas), Mahisas (or Mahisikas), Dardyas (Darvas), Colas 
and Keralas. 6 

After narrating the above story, the Harivam&a (I, 14, 20-21) mentions 
Sagara’s victory over the Khasas, Tusaras, Colas, Madras, Kiskindhakas, 
Kauntalas, Vangas, Salvas and Kaunkanas in connection with the vdji- 
medha or horse-sacrifice to be performed by him. 

The story of Sagara’s success against his father’s enemies raises several 
interesting questions. The persistent nature of the tradition and the 
dramatic vividness of the details may tempt one to think that it has some 


1 Harivcnibda, I, 14, 3f. (cf. Vdyu Pur ana, 88, 127f.; Siva Parana , VI, 01, 29f.): 
Bahor — vyasaninaa = tdta hftcvm rdjyam = abhut kila | 

Haihayais = Talajanghaii — ca Siikaih adrdharh viddmpate || 

Yavandh Pdradai = c = aiva Kdmbojah Pahlavah Khaeah j« 
ete hy = api gandh pafica Haihay-drthe pardkraman || 

* Harivaiirkia, I, 14, 5ff.; cf. Vdyu Parana , 88, 129ff.; S'iva Purdna t VI, 61, 3Iff. 

8 Harivarhda, I, 14, 8ff.; cf. Vdyu Parana , 88, 133ff.; S'iva Parana , VI, 61, 34ff, 

4 Harivarnia , I, 14, 12ff. (cf. Vdyu Parana , 88, 136ff.; S'iva Parana, VI, 61, 38ff.): 

tatah S'akdn = sa-Yavanan = Kdmbojdn = Pdraddihs = tada | 

Pahlavdmd = c — aiva nihJesan = karturh vyavaaitae — tadd j| 
te vadhyamand virena Sagarena mahdtmand 'f 
Vasisfham faranam gatvd pranipetur = mantainam || *** 

Sagararh vdraydrndaa tesdih dattv ~ abhayam tadd (| 

b HarivarMa, I, 14, 16fif. (cf. Vdyu Purdna , 88, 139ff.; S'iva Parana, VI, 01, 40ff.): 

Sagarah avdrh pratijftdrh ca guror = vakyam nidamya ca | 
dharmam jaghdna tesdrh vat ves-dnyatvam cakdra ha || 
ardharh S'akdndrh Hraso muntfam kftva vyasarjayat | 

Yavandndm 6irah earvarh Pahlavdndih tath = aiva ca |j 
Pdradd mukta-kl&dA = ca Pahlavah 4nia4rtidhdrinah | 1 

nih-8vddhydya-vasapkdrdh kftda — tena mahdtmand || 

6 Harivatin&a, I, 14, 18ff. (cf. Vdyu Purdna , 88, 142-43): 

S'akd Yavandh Kdmbojdh ParaddS = ca viidmpatt J 
Kaulisarpdh sa-Mahiqd Ddrdydd = Coldh sa-Keraldh || 
sarve te Kaatriyds = tdta dharmas = teqdm nirdkftah }, 

Vaaiapha-vacandd * rdjan = Sagarena mahdtmand j| 

2B 
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historical basis. But it is not easy to accept B&hu and Sagara as historical 
personages. Moreover, even if we believe in the historicity of the said 
[kfvaku kings and of their struggle with the Haihayas and Talajanghas, 
She attempt to bring in the Greeks and Scythians has to be regarded as a 
clear case of anachronism. Known facts of history indicate beyond doubt 
that the Greeks and Scythians had nothing to do with India in the hoary 
antiquity, to which mythology ascribes Bahu and Sagara. The Puranic 
tradition regards Sagara as twenty-four generations in ascent from Dafiara- 
tha, father of Rama of the Rdm&yana fame. 1 It may be that the original 
tradition referred to the subjugation of the Haihayas and Talajanghas, as in 
the Mahdbharata, and that the story of their allies was later added to it. 
Among these allies, five foreign peoples are first spoken of and later the 
non-Aryan Khasas of India and still later some other similar non-Aryan tribes 
are added to the list. 

There is a reason why the Haihayas and Talajanghas have been* so 
intimate in the story with the foreign and non-Aryan peoples. According to 
a well-known tradition, king Yayati of the lunar race cursed his four elder 
sons, viz. Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu and Ami, and gave his throne to his 
youngest son, Puru. As a result of the curse, the descendants of the four 
brothers came to be the Yadavas, Yavanas, Bhojas and Mlecchas respec¬ 
tively. 2 Of these, the Bhojas were often regarded as a branch of the Yadava 
people. 3 Originally the Yadavas must have been looked down upon appa¬ 
rently because of their non-Aryan associations. Later, however, the Yadu- 
varii£a came to be regarded as aristocratic like the solar and lunar races. This 
was no doubt due to the Yadava hero, Vasudeva Krsna, who was deified and 
was soon identified with the Vedic god Visnu. 4 The Haihayas and 
Talajanghas were subclans of the Yadavas. 

But there are a few other interesting aspects of the story, one of which 
is the ascription of the peculiarities of the £akas and other peoples to 
their subjugation by Sagara. Indeed, the half-shaven head of the 6akas, the 
fully-shaven head of the Yavanas and Kambojas, the long hanging hair of 
the Paradas and the long beard of the Pahlavas were the respective traits of 
the peoples. In Sanskrit literature, there are some other instances of the 
tribal or national characteristics of a people being ascribed to their dis¬ 
comfiture at the hands of an enemy. 6 

While describing the victories of the Kashmirian king Lalitaditya 
Muktapida (c. A.D. 724-60), Kalhana’s Rajatarangini (IV, 178ff.), composed 
©bout A.D. 1150, says, ‘ This mighty [king] made the [conquered] rulers, in 
Jrder to indicate their defeat, adopt various characteristic marks which 
they [and their people] wear humbly even at the present day. Clearly it is 
by his command, to display the mark of their bondage, that the Turuskas 
carry their arms at their back r and shave half their head. In the kaujnna 
(waist-cloth) of the D&k§i$atyas, he made the tail sweeping the ground, to 


1 See, e.g., Vdyu Purdna, 88; Viqnu Purdna, IV, 4. 

2 Mahdbharata, I, 85, 34; Matsya Purdna, 34, 30: 

Tados oa tu Yddavd jdtds — Turvasor ** Yavandh 8inftah\ 

Druhyoh sutda = tu vai Bhojd Anos = tu Mleccha-jdtayah |J 

* Cf. Sirca* Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India, p. 35, note 4. 

4 See The Age of Imperial Unity , ed. Majumdar, pp. 432-33, 435. 

* Another interesting literary motif in the story is the birth of a great hero in the 
abode of a Jff&hxnana after his father’s death. There is a similar story in the epigraphio 
recoids^the Eastern C&Jukyas. King Vijay&ditya died in a struggle with king Trilo- 
cam^Sallava and his widowed queen gave birth to Vi^nuvardhana, the progenitor of the 
CaHUrva royal house, at the place of the ascetic Vi^nubhatta-somay&jin at the agrahdra 
of Mutjivemu. See The Classical Age, ed. Majumdar, p. 230; 5.1.1., Vol. I, p,-58. 
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mark that they were like beasts/ 1 Here the Turuska habit of carrying 
arms behind the back and shaving half the head as well as the D&k$i$&tya 
practice of tucking only one corner of the dhoti-e nd behind the baok (unlike 
the North Indian habit of tucking the entire dhoti-end behind the back) has 
been attributed to the defeat of the peoples at the hands of the Kashmirian 
king. 

Likewise, the Haraha inscription (A.D. 553-54) describes Maukhari 
I&inavarman’s success against the sea-faring Gauda people of West Bengal 
in the words : kftvd c = ayati-mocita-sthala-bhuvo Gauqldfi « samudr- 
dSraydn, ‘having conquered the Gaudas and having compelled them, for all 
time to come, to flee from land and to take refuge in [the waters of] the sea *.* 
A national characteristic of the Gaudas has been attributed here to their 
subjugation by the Maukhari king. 

More important is, however, the bearing of the story on the position of 
the foreign settlers and the semi-Aryanized non-Aryans in the Brahmanical 
social system. Some of the practices of such peoples appeared peculiar to 
the followers of Brahmanism, and the leaders of the society, who were 
eager to assign to any people a place in the Indian social system characterized 
by the theoretical classification known as the catur-varna, owed an ex¬ 
planation to their followers, even though the position of a particular foreign 
or non-Aryan tribe in the social scheme depended on its importance, culture 
and activities. 8 We have seen how the Sagara story explains the peculiar 
habits of some such peoples. There are a few similar other fanciful ex¬ 
planations. 

A peculiarity of the Yavanas is noticed in some versions of Rock Edict 
XIII of A6oka (c. 272-232 B.C.) which suggests that the catur-varna classi¬ 
fication of the society was prevalent in the Maurya empire excluding that 
part where the Yavanas dwelt. 4 This is explained by the Buddhist canonical 
work, Majjhimanikdya , which states that, in the lands of the Yavanas and 
K&mbojas, there were only two (and not the usual four) social grades, viz. 
Arya and Dasa, i.e. the nobles and the serfs. 6 But, at a later date, Patafi- 
jali’s Mahdbhd§ya regards the &akas and Yavanas as clean or pure 6udra. 6 
Practically the same social position is assigned to these peoples by the 
Manusmrti at a still later date. It, however, speaks of them at one place 
as degraded Ksatriya, though it is implied at another place that they were the 
descendants of the apostate Ksatriya. Thus it (X, 42-43) says, ‘By the 
omission of the prescribed duties and also by the neglect of the Brahmapas,/ 
the following Ksatriya jdtis have gradually sunk to the position of the 
Vrsala (6udra or the low-born): the Puiidras (or Paupdrakas), Codas (or 
Audras), Dravidas, Kambojas, Yavanas, Sakas, P&radas, Pahlavas, Clnas, 


1 Cf. par&jaya-vyarljan-drtham ndnd-lingdni pdrthivdh J 

ngreria grahitas = tenci vdhanty = ady = dpi nirmaddh || 
bandha-mudr-abhidhdndya paecdd = bdhti tad-djflay& | 

Tumbled dudhate vydktam murdhdnafi = c = drdha-muntfitmn || 
kaitibhrd ~ Ddhsindtydndm tiryaktva-jfl&pandya sah | 
puccham mahitalaspardi cakre kaupina-vdsasi }| 

• Cf. Ep . Ind. t Vol. XIV, pp. 115ff. (verse 12); J.A.S., Letters, ( Vol. XI, 1945,, 
p. 69, note 4. 

• Cf. Homage to VaiddU, ed. Mathur and Mishra, p. 74. 

4 Cf. nathi cd se janapade yatd nathi ime nikdyd dnatd Yonequ Bathharit rd Samane 
cd ( Select Inscriptions , p. 36, note 9). 

6 II, 149: Yona-Kasbbojesu dve va vannd Ayyo c s* eva Ddso ca. , 

• Pataflj&li quotes: Slaka-Ynvanmn as an illustration of PAnini’s rule S'ddrdnctiri *= 1 
aniraoasitdndm (II, 4, 10). 
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Kir&tas, Daradas and Khasas.’* Elsewhere (X, 22), the Khasas and Dra- 
vidas of the above list are placed in the list of the descendants of the VriUya 
(apostate) Ksatriya: 'From the Vmtya K§atriya are bom the Jhalla, Malla, 
Nicchivi (Licchavi), Na^a, Karaga, Khasa and Dravida.’ 1 2 * It will be seen 
that the tribal and national peculiarities of the foreigners and non-Aryans 
are explained by Manu as due to their omission of prescribed duties and 
neglect of the Brahmanas and that this is different from the explanation 
offered by the Sagara story discussed above. 

A point of considerable interest is the peculiar habits ascribed to certain 
peoples in the Sagara story and elsewhere. We have noted the reference to 
the Gaudas as a sea-faring people and the style of wearing the dhoti pre¬ 
ferred by the Dak^igatyas, probably meaning the people of Kamila. As 
regards the Turuskas or Turks carrying their arms behind the back, Stein 
observes, ‘ Yarkhandis and Tibetans are fond of walking with their hands 
folded at their back/ 8 Besides, we have been told that the &akas and 
Turuskas shaved half their head, that the Yavanas and Kambojas shaved 
the whole of the head and that the Paradas kept long banging hair and the 
Pahlavas long beard. These fashions were apparently regarded as peculiar 
by Indians because the Indian males, excluding the ascetic class, generally 
shaved off their beard and, though they kept long hair, it was usually tied 
in a top, side or back knot. 4 * 

The long beard of the Pahlavas, who are generally identified with the 
Persians, reminds us of Kalidasa’s description of the bearded head of the 
Parasika (Persian) or Pa.6ca.tya people, which looked like a beehive. 6 

As regards the statement that the Yavanas and Kambojas shaved off 
the hair on their head, we have to note that the royal head on the coins of 
the Greek kings of Baetria and India exhibits short hair and neither shaven 
head nor long hair. This therefore may be the characteristic referred to in 
the Sagara story. 

. More difficult to understand is the reference to the Sakas and Turuskas 
as shaving half their head. The royal head on the coins of the Sakas of 
Western India exhibits a close-fitting cap on the head and the hair hanging 
behind the neck above the shoulders. Thus, if the hair on any part of their 
head was shaved or sheared, it may have been on the front, i.e. above the 
forehead. 

The short version of the story as found in the Bhdgavata Purana (IX, 
.8, 5-6) says that, owing to his preceptor’s request, Sagara did not annihilate 
*he Talajanghas, Yavanas, Sakas, Haihayas and Barbaras, but merely 
caused changes in their appearance so that some of them were made to 
shave their head, some to shave half the head and some to wear an under¬ 
garment (antar-vasas) and some an upper-garment (bahir-vasas). The 


1 Cf. eanakais — tu kriyddopdd = imah Ksatriya•jdtayah j 

Vrsalatvarh gatd loke Brdhman-ddarfanena ca || _ 
Pauntfrakdd = C<xjU*-Draviddh Kdmbojd Yamnah S'akdh J 
Pdraddh PahlavdJ = Clnah Kirdtd Daraddh Khasdh j| 


2 Cf. Jhalla MaUa4 = ca Rdjanydd = Vrdtydn = Nicchivir = eva ca | 

c — aiva Khaso Dravida eva ca Jj 


Nafad. = ca Karanai 
9 


8 KaXhana's Rdjatarangini, Vol. I, p. 138, not©. 

4 For ft few types of hair style, cf. 

g&anena granthih keana-JtUako me kqanena baldh kqana-kuntald va | 

^Tc^anena muktdh kfana tirdhva-cudd citro vicitro «= hath r&jaJydlah || 


(MfCchakafika, Act. IX, verse 2). 

See JJ.S.O.A Vol. VIII, pp. 90, 02; J.A.O.S ., Vol. XIII, pp. 193, 307. 

6 Cf. The Successor* qf the Sdtavdhanas , pp. 325-26; RaghwxnMa, IV. 60, 62-63. 
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last of these characteristics seems to refer to the covering of the upper part 
of the body in the udicya-vesa or the dress of the foreign settlers of the UttarS- 
patha division. 

The defective version of the Brhanndradiya Purdya (8, 36 and 39) 
speaks of the subjugation of the Sakas, Yavanas and other kings and 
wrongly attributes the shaven head to the Parspikas (probably meaning the 
&akas) and hanging hair (lamba-murdhaja) to the Yavanas. It also states 
that some of the peoples were compelled to keep beard or shaire the head or 
were excommunicated from the Vedic religion (veda-bahiskftai. 

The Vi§nu Purana (IV, 3, 21) says how the Yavanas, Sakas, Paradas 
and Pahlavas were compelled respectively to shave the head, to shave half 
the head, to have hanging hair (pralamba-kesa) and to grow beard, how all 
of them had to give up Vedic studies and sacrificial performances (nih- 
svadhydya-vasatkdra) and how they became Mlecchas by giving up their 
prescribed duties and being shunned by the Brahmapas. 

In this connection, we may also refer to the Ramdyana (I, 54-55), 
according to which the Pahlavas, &akas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Barbaras, 
Mlecchas, Haritas (or Tusaras) and Kiratakas were created by Vasi^tha’s 
cow when ViSvamitra tried to carry her away forcibly. The 6akas are 
described as Yavana-mi&rita (having some Yavanas in their company), 
hema° or padma-kinjalka-sannibha (having gold-complexion or complexion 
like the filament of the lotus plant), tlksn° or dlrgh-asi-patttta-dhara (holding 
sharp or long sword and spear) and hema-varn-ambar-dvfta (wearing 
a golden cloak) or hema-varm-ayiidh-avi'ta (bearing golden armour and 
weapons on the person). 
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SANSKRIT LEXICOGRAPHY: SOME ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 

V By Suktjmari Bhattacharji 

(1) Sakata —wagon, cart: The AmaralcoSa commentary (by 6aktidhara 
^Sstri) derives the word as Saknoti bharam vodhum jivayitum vti: Sakd- 
dibhyo'tan (Aunadika rule, No. 521). The derivative meaning is rather 
far-fetched. Monier Williams in his lexicon says that the word is of un¬ 
known origin. It might have had some connection with the £akas • or 
Scythians. 

We have an account of the Scythians in Herodotus: ‘ A people without 
fortified towns, living as the Scythians do, in wagons which they take with 
them wherever they go’ (Penguin tr., p. 257). Again, 'in your (i.e. 
Scythian) country your women stay at home in their wagons*. Darius asks 
Idanthyrsus, 4 Why on earth do you keep running away ? ’ Idanthyrsus 
says, ‘It is precisely the sort of life I always live even in times of peace* 
(ibid.). 

We have here a people closely associated with carts, and it would only 

be natural that carts should be called after them. The word 6aka to which 
Panini attaches the suffix atari might have reference to the Scythians, who 
were called Sacae in Latin, and Skuthoi or Skythoi in Greek, and who 
appeared in the Indian scene in the middle of the second century B.C. 

Several other words in Sanskrit would also appear to indioate 

Scythian influence on Sanskrit vocabulary, o.g. Sahara, ‘the king’s brother- 
in-law* (through one of his inferior wives), Sdkdri-bhdsa , a particular kind of 
Prakrit which uses the palatal sibilant exclusively, Sdkdri-lipi , a kind 

of writing mentioned in Lalitaviatara. The compound Sdkapdrthiva to 
which Pacini gives the derivative meaning ‘a vegetarian king’ may have 
had originally something to do with the nomadic Scythian kings* food- 
habits, or may simply have meant a Scythian ruler. The Sakya line in 
which the Buddha was bom also had &aka connections as the derivation 

indicates: Sakd abhijano’sya. The word Sakata itself was used as a per¬ 
sonal name, as we find in Mudraraksasa or in the Krsoa legends where 

Kjsna kills a demon of that name. Sdkafina , a derivative from Saka, means 
a cart-load, or a measure roughly equivalent to 20 tolas. 

Words like kanthd , ‘a wall or a rampart’, also ‘a coverlet’, are derived 

from hand , a word of Saka affinity, and krta (as in Javanese place-names 
like Jogjakarta), possibly a &aka word, from old Iranian Kdrdta —also 
indicate possible Scythian influence on the vocabulary of Sanskrit. 

In Hindi and Bengali we have a word chag(a)4d> meaning ‘some 
kind of cart, a ramshackle horse-carriage in Bengal, a light cart drawn by 
bullocks in Western Madhya Pradesh*. It is probably a later form of 
Sakata and rdtains the original meaning. The Scythian word, Vavasphara, 
name of a Scythian king, passes through the following stages: Vanasphara 
> Vanapphara > Bandphar ; and the final form is still retained as the 
nanm.^ra Rajput clan in Bihar—the Ban&phar Rajputs. % 

^•^The Scythians remained in India for a considerable period as a ruling 
people, minted coins (they were themselves mentioned in Darius’ inscrip¬ 
tions) and left a lasting impression on Indian culture, history and religion 

( 55 ) 
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ill various ways; although evidently the principal association was their 
cart-dwelling character. 

Indian Gypsies settled in Europe are still in the habit of living in 
wagons (‘caravans’ as they are called in England). They probably carried 
the tradition from North-Western India where Scythian influence was 
strong. 

(2) &emu8i: The AmarakoSa commentary on the word famuli (meaning 
buddhi , intelligence or understanding) is fate farmohastam mumdt iti famuli. 
The Mahabhdrata , the Harivam&a, the Matsya °, Vifnu°, and £ther Puranas , 
on the other hand, give us an episode of Vivasvat (the Sun-god) marrying 
Samjna (consciousness), the daughter of Tvastr. kemum and Samjnd are 
almost synonymous, as far as their meanings are concerned. Now in 
Babylonia the Sun-god was called Shamash or Shemsha. The word Shemsha 
would easily yield a feminine form &emu§i f and Puranic mythology would 
fill it out with the concept of ‘Intelligence’, because, according to this 
mythological story, the Sun married Samjnd ; so the new word, feminine 
from Shemsha, would mean intelligence or consciousness. 

(3) A few other likely borrowings from Semitic: Besides feemusi, we 
have among the names of the seven Krttikas or the constellation of the 
Pleiades (as given in the Taittiriya Samhitd) a word dula which evidently 
comes from a Semitic source (compare Hebrew dili, meaning ‘a pot for 
pouring water’, also Arab data ‘to pour’). It is also to be noted that the 
Krttik&s have come to mean ‘ water-pourers’. Kenipa is the name of a 
r$i in RV x.44.4. Kenipata means ‘a rudder’ or ‘a helm’. The word keni- 
joata has a variant form, kelipata , meaning ‘an oar‘, which is also preserved 
in new Indo-Aryan: cf. Hindi kenval, Middle Bengali keroal , ker'al. The 
words are apparently associated with Hebrew Kanpa which means ‘a 
steersman’. Mana means ‘measure’ both in Hebrew ( mandh) and Sanskrit. 1 

All this goes to show that some elements of Babylonian life, institutions 
and thought had percolated into India through channels of trade, as Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler shows clearly in his latest book on the subject, Early 
India and Pakistan (Bombay, 1959). This trade connection was kept up 
from the Sargonid dynasty of Akkad (c. 2350 B.C.) through the third 
dynasty of Ur (c. 2100 B.C.) until its decline under the Larsa dynasty. 
It is no wonder therefore that from the Indus civilization down to the 
Vedic and still later phases, India should present words which were either 
taken over from or influenced by Babylonian vocables. 

1 Ariache Urzeit: by Dr. Gottlieb Hermann Brunnhofer, Berne (Verlng von 
A, Franeke, 1910). 
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HOBTAS in mewar 

By Adris Banbrji 


While visiting Pathar, Uparmal and the elevated granite valley of 
Hadavati the question of the survival of Hupas, in the hill tracts of Mewar, 
attracted my notice. Hildas, a people of mixed mongoloid origin, earned 
the credit of striking death-blows at three great empires of the anoient 
world—the Roman empire in the West, Sassanian empire in the Middle East 
and Gupta empire in India, all due to quarrels over grazing grounds in the 
steppe countries. The Cimmerians and the Scythians were their fore¬ 
runners. They have a long history in Central Asia, which is not very well 
known. 1 We know that, after centuries of rule by the Bactrian Greeks 
(Yavanas), Parthians (Pahlavas), feakas (Scythians) and lastly by Kush§jias, 
the Guptas of Magadha established an empire over portions of India, and 
ushered in an age of renaissance, reorganization and integration. 

In India, there are evidences to believe that coming through Khyber 
Pass, the Hupas devastated Kabul valley, Swat, Buner, N.W.F. Province 
and the Punjab and penetrated up to Malwa and Central India. Some, 
however, believe that they reached up to Kaudambi. Sir John Marshall 
while describing the exhumation of the lintel containing Kshdntivddin 
Jataka of Sarnath Museum felt that charred remains in which it was found 
was possibly due to Huna invasion. Professor G. R. Sharma, who has dedi¬ 
cated himself to revealing the past glories of Kau£ambl, has found a seal 
there bearing the name of Toramana. This seal by itself is no evidence of 
Huna occupation of ancient Vatsa country. For Malwa, we have the 
Eran inscription of the time of Toramapa. Like the empire of Harsha, the 
Huna empire was short-lived. Ya6odharman was able to inflict a crushing 
defeat on the Hu pas. In his Mandasor inscription, he claims to have ruled 
over territories, which were enjoyed neither by the Guptas, nor by the 
Hu pas, and to whose feet obeisance was made even by the famous Hupa 
King Mihirakula. 2 It has been assumed that after this they retreated to 
Kashmir and continued to rule in contiguous districts. But the possibility 
that they might have survived in Rajasthan has never been mooted, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that evidence in support of this theory exists. While 
the main body of the Hupas retreated through Cis-Sutlej states, 2 a remnant 
possibly found a safe refuge in Haraoti and the hill tracts of Mewar. The 
few mountain passes, through the Aravallis, the Chambal ravines and the 
series of hill ranges from Chitorgarh area to Bhilwara, did not seem to have 
escaped the notice of these hardy barbarians. No one who has visited 
Badoli, with its three ranges of hills, or travelled either from Kota or Bhil¬ 
wara to Bijholya, can imagine the security of these places before the days of 
ire-arms, cars and aeroplanes. 

If the pebble-ohopper industry of the Sohan valley of West Punjab, 
he so-called Black and Red ware of megalithic culture of South India, 
Saurashtra and Gujerat could successfully migrate to Mewar, if the Para- 
naras, the Gurjara Pratih&ras could garrison Chitor, why could not bodies 
)f defeated aliens find shelter in the gorges and tableland of Aravallis, to 

* 1 E. Ghirshxnan: Lea Chionilea-Heptholitea, 1948. 

* Corpus Jnacriptiomcm Indicarum, Vol, HI, No. 33. 

8 In the time of RanjSt Singh, Sikhs of this area were called Malwai Sikhs, 

( 57 ) 
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survive and multiply, and finally to become Indianized? Later Rajput 
tradition includes the Hunas as one of the 36 Rajput clans. The Uparmal, 
or the highest tableland called Pathar, is even now a secure place, extending 
up to Jahazpur in the south and in the north up to Menal, Bijholya and 
Mandalgarh, rich in the relics of the past dynasties. In fact, every nook 
and comer of this prehistoric area 1 requires to be intensely explored, 
in order to reveal its ancient lore, which is likely to fill up many gaps not 
merely in the prehistoric and protohistoric periods; but also that of the 
‘Dark Age’ between the downfall of the Guptas and advent of the Ch&ha- 
manas. The evidences of the Huua survival in Mewar are fourfold: tradi¬ 
tional, literary, epigraphic and numismatic. 

Evidence of Tradition 

In the nineteenth century, when modem methods of historical research 
had not enlightened the despots of Rajasthan, there was a belief, widespread 
amongst the masses, that the Huoa kings were the paramount sovereigns from 
Kota to Chitorgarh. Feudal strongholds like Kota (anc. Kottahaka), Bundi, 
Bijohlya, Menal, Bhainsrorgarh and Badoli were founded by the Huijas. 
These comprise the most inaccessible portions of Bhilwara and Chitorgarh 
districts, including the high tableland of Hadavati, constituting the present 
Bundi and Kota districts. It is quite possible that the heights of Chitor¬ 
garh might have been defended by the Hinduized descendants of Toramaua, 
Mihiragula and Kinkhila (?). 2 Kota is only 36 miles from Bhainsrorgarh, to 
reach which three separate but picturesque ridges with valleys have to be 
crossed. Bundi is now 20 miles from Kota and Bijholya which is 77 miles 
from district headquarters of Bhilwara, is only 32 miles from Kota. Ortho¬ 
doxy, clan rivalries, dynastic interests, as well as the fear that acceptance of 
the Huna question may stamp the alleged Agnikulas as not of pure Aryan 
(?) stock, have led the word Huoa being pronounced as Auna. Even our 
archaeological Chowkidar at Badoli, when questioned regarding the tradi¬ 
tion in respect of the sabhdmandapa of the Ghate&vara temple, popularly 
called 6fingdra chauri , pronounced it as Auna, recalling to my mind the 
report of A. C. L. Carllyle. But with the dawn of a new age an unbiased 
and unprejudiced assessment of the demographic contents of Mewar 
has become imperative when, in the twentieth century, the collapse of 
colonial type of imperialism brought to an end the Faustian generations. 
But tradition, by itself, is valueless, unless and until it is supported by 
other reliable evidence which, however, is available in the case of the Hunas 
in Mewar. 

Literary Evidence 

The earliest reference to the Hu$as in India, after their Waterloo at 

the hands of YaSodharman, is to be met with in B&uabhatta’s Harshackarita. 

Prabh&karavardhana is referred to as Huna-harina-KeSarl. But the whole 

• • 

sentence, I feel, is poetical euphemism. Describing Rajyavardhana’s ex¬ 
pedition against the Huftas, the author states; Atha kadachid Rajyavar- 

dhanarh . HUnanhanturh . aparimitam valanuytitarr^ chirantanair 

am&tyair anuruktai-Scha rmhdsdmantaih . Uttardpatham prahinot* 

This, however, has no relevancy on our topic, since a journey to north from 


1 Tools of Series I (Early Palaeolithic) have been found near Menal. 

2 According to Somadeva, the Hunas had reached as far as ChitovJcufa, modem ' 
Chitorgarh. JR. Q. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 216. 

8 A. Fuhrer: JHareha Charita (Bombay Sanskrit Senes), Vol. LXVT, p. 211. 
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^rlkaotha could not have brought Prince R&jyavardhana to Rajasthan. 
The next is Padmagupta’s Navasdhasdnkacharita. According to it Slyaka n 
(c. A.D. 949) carried on a war with Huoas (Sarga XI, verse 90), and 
having slaughtered Hupa princes turned their seraglios (antafapura) into 
refuge homes of widows. Sindhuraja also fought the Hildas (Sarga X, 
verse 14). Balachandra Suri in his Vasantavilasa mentions that Vfighela 
Lavanaprasada fought with the Hupas. Some of the countries, such as 
Radha, Kerala, Kafichi, Andhra, mentioned as other states conquered by 
the Vaghela chief, seem to have no historical basis. According to Hema* 
chandra Suri, a Hu$a bang attended the svayamvarasabha of the sister of 
Mahendra, King of Nadol. I agree, however, with Dr. A. K. Majumdar 
that it is fictitious. 1 These are few instances chosen by me to illustrate my 
point. 

Numismatic Evidence 

An analysis of coin types of the early Huoa Kings demonstrates that 
they continued the coin types of two eastern empires they clashed with. 
The Sassanian empire and their satraps in Afghanistan and the Punjab 2 * 
and the Gupta empire. The Kusha^o-Sassanian type of ‘bust of helmeted 
king * on the obverse and the fire altar with debasod Greek legend on the 
reverse was the most popular type occurring on numerous coins. 8 Late 
E. Herzfeld has discussed them admirably including the palaeography of the 
Greek script in his Kushdno-Sassanian Coins , published as Memoir of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, No. 38. Later on, early mediaeval Nagar! 
replaced the debased Greek alphabet, now quite meaningless, and the head 
of the King is found with the altar. 4 * The Huua coins found in Marwar 
were imitations of coins of Firoz who was killed in battle with the Hupas in 
c. A.D. 488. 6 The older school of numismatists like A. F. R. Hoernle, 
E. J. Rapson, V. A. Smith were of opinion that they wore issues of Tora- 
majcia.® This type was continued in the succeeding centuries by the rulers 
of Gujerat. Rajasthan and Doab. 7 They are known as Gadhiya coins. 
How can a coin type bo copied in states, which had no political or cultural 
contact with a dynasty, which introduced them in India ? The circulation 
of Roman coins and their imitation by some minor dynasties are totally 
different from the circumstances that led to the issue of Qadhiya coins. 
They were due to extensive Indo-Roman commerce both by sea and land. 
The best proof of this is furnished by a find of Roman pottery at Arikamedu. 
By no stretch of imagination can we place the Huoas on the same level with 
the Romans. The so-called Vigrahapala drammas were continuation of 
Gurj ar a - Pratih&r a issues which were imitations of Huna coins. 

The coins of Torama$a, found in Malwa, however, have a totally different 
type. These are small, resembling hemidrachms, and bear a king’s head on 
the obverse and a peacook with expanded tail on the reverse. The king’s 
face is turned exactly in the opposite direction to that occurring on the 
Gupta coins. In front of the face are numerals such as 52. 8 The small 
copper coins, attributed to ToramSija, have been found in West Pakistan, 


1 Dvyd4riyakavya, verses 79-142, quoted by A. K. Majumdar— Chaulukyas of 
Gujarat, p. 41, 1950. 

2 Sidelights on Later Kushanas— I.H.Q., Vol. XIII, p. 894. 

8 NMmisnuUic Chronicle, 1894, pp. 270-77. 

J. Rapson: Indian Coins, p. 29. 

6 Cat. of Coins in Indian Museum, Vol. I, p. 233. 

6 P.A.8.B., 1889, p. 228; Ind. Coins, p. 29; Smith, op. tit., p. 237. 

7 Ind . Coins, p. 29. 

8 Ckumingham: Coins of Mediaeval India, 1893, p* 85. 
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East Punjab, Malwa, etc. They boar on the obverse the head of Sassanian 
monarch with the word Bra in Gupta characters; and on the reverse solar 
symbol (spoked wheel surrounded by dots) below which is the legend Tom . 1 
The coin types of his son and successor, Mihiragula, are numerous. The 
silver coins, which are imitations of the Sassanian coins, bear on the obverse 
the king’s head and on the reverse the legend Jayatu Mihiragula or Mihira - 
lcula in Indian characters. To the left, occurs a standard, with fillet hanging 
down, surmounted by a couchant bull facing right. The reverse has a 
caricature of fire altar flanked by attendants. 2 The copper com# of Mihira- 
kula, found in Rajputana and East Punjab, have the king’s heafl with the 
name of the king in Indian characters and on the reverse the humped bull 
with the legend Jayatu Vrisha . 3 The middle-sized copper coins are copies 
of previous Kushaiia issues, with standing king holding a spear and pouring 
oblations in fire altar, while the reverse depicts goddess, seated on a throne, 4 
holding cornucopias. The large copper coins show the king riding on a 
horse with the legend Mihirakula in Indian characters; and on the reverse 
occurs the goddess Lakshml—evidently an imitation of Gupta horse rider 
type. Some coins of Toramana were restruck by Mihirakula. 

One hundred and seventy-five silver coins, said to have been discovered 
in Marwar, were brought to our notice by A. F. R. Hoemle. These coins 
bore a striking resemblance to the genuine coins of Firoz (A.D. 469-86). 
The only remarkable absentee is the Pahlavi legend. Hoemle was of opinion 
that the coins were issued by the Huiias. 

Epigraphio Evidence 

The Huiia occupation of Malwa is proved by two inscriptions: an inscribed 
boar image found at Eran in Sagar district, dedicated in the first regnal 
year of Toramana, 6 and a second inscription found by Cunningham fixed on 
the walls of Surajkund, at Gwalior. The latter records the erection of a Sun 
temple, by Matricheta, in the fifteenth regnal year of Mihirakula.® After 
that, for long centuries, we have no information. Suddenly, in the ninth 
century of the Christian era, we meet with the Hupas in description of the 
digvijaya of the Pala Kings of Eastern India. Thus the Badal Pillar inscrip¬ 
tion of Guravami^ra clearly tells us that Devapala ruled for a long period 
the earth girt by the sea, having defeated the Utkalas, humbled the pride of 
the Hunas and scattered the conceit of the rulers of Dravida and Gurjara.* 
In many of the Pala grants the Hunas are mentioned as one of the principal 
races of the empire, # along with the Khasas . 8 The Khairha plate of Ya6ah- 
k&rna, dated K.E. 823, states that Karna, the Chedi Emperor, married a 
Huna princess, named Avalladevi, by whom he had a son, named YaSab- 
karna ( Hand-nvaya-jala-nidhi - lakshyam ). 0 The Bheraghat 10 inscription of 
Narasimha credits Karna for having held in oheck Kira, Huna and other 
princes. Where did lie meet the Hunas, who waited upon him? V. V. 
Mirashi was also faced with the same problem. ‘Huna princes are known 


Hum. Chron. (Til series), 1894, p. 85. 

Ibid., p. 88. 

Cat. of Coin h in Ind. Mu*., Vol. I, p. 230. Nos. I- 9. 
Ibid., p. 237, No. 10. 

Fleet: C.I.I., Vol, III, pp. 239-40. 

Ibid., pp. 159-00. 

Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XI, pp. 160£f. 

Journal of the R.A.S.B., Letters, Vol. VI, pp. Iff. 
C.I.I., Vol. IV, Part I, pp. 290ff. 

10 Ibid., Introduction, p. eii. 
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from records of several kings. They appear to have been ruling somewhere 
in Central India; for there are occasional references to defeats inflicted on 
them by Pratih&ra, Paramara, Pala and Kalachuri Kings or their feuda¬ 
tories. But the exact location of their kingdom has not yet been fixed.’ 

The Una copperplate tells us that Balavarman, the Ch&lukya, and 
father of Avanlvarman II, surnamed Yoga , by killing Jajjapa and other 
kings of the Huna race, cleansed the earth. Jajjapa therefore belonged to 
the ninth century A.D. Unless the Hunas were somewhere between Malwa 
and Saurftshtra, Ch&lukya-Balavarman II could not have fought with 
them. 1 According to the Kherda plates, Amoghavarsha (c. A.D. 972) 
fought the lords of the Hupas. 2 The Paramara Utpala took away the life 
of the Huoas. 8 In the Udayapur inscription Sindhuraja, the Param&ra 
King, is credited with having defeated the king of the Hupas. 4 It is quite 
clear, therefore, that Huuas went on fighting bitter struggles for their 
very existence, against Rashtrakufcas, Chalukyas, Pratiharas, Paramftras 
and Kalaohuris. Therefore their territories must have been somewhere near 
Gujerat, Saurashtra and Malwa. More direct evidence is available from 
two records of the Guhilas of Medap&ta. 

The first is the SariieSvara-Varaha (Ahar) temple inscription, dated in 
1010 V.S. (ss A.D. 953-54). It was originally in a temple at Ahar, but now 
kept in the temple mentioned above. It records the erection of a temple, 
dedicated to the Vardha incarnation of Vishnu, during the reign of Guhila 
King Allata of Mewar. In verse 8 occurs the term ‘Huna’ whose meaning, 
with reference to the context, is not clear due to damage.® But the second, 
the Aitpur inscription, dated in 1034 V.S. («= A.D. 977-78),® commemorating 
the dedication of a temple to god NanigasvamI (verse 5), states that Allata 
had a queen named Hariyadevi, who was a Hupa princess ( Hdna-KshaunUa - 
varhsajd) whose fame shone in Harshapura. 

Here, therefore, we have a ‘full confession’ of the existence of a Huna 
princely family, somewhere in Rajasthan, one of whose princesses married a 
Hindu prince of the Guhila family, belonging to Agnikula. Therefore, by 
the second half of the tenth century A.D., they were completely Hinduized. 
Indeed, the Ouhilaputras, notwithstanding everything, were not pure Aryan 
Kshatriyas, but, by passing that moot point, we may proceed to evaluate 
the meagre evidence available. Kama’s campaigns were somewhat different 
from other similar expeditions. He had undoubtedly reached Malwa, 
which according to K. M. Munshi, extended from Kota to the Narmad&, 
from the mouth of the Mahl to Bhilsa. 7 From Malwa, Chitorgarh valley 
wifh Gambhira and Berach rivers and Bhilwara district were only few days’ 
march, either from Marwar via Bari Sadri and Mavli or via Nagari. Pre¬ 
historic tools of series I, II and III, the Black and Red, Black on Red, 
Black on Cream wares found in Mewar have affinities with those of Central 
India. Once he (Karpa) reached the Uparmal or plateau of Kota via 
Ratlam and Jhalawar he dominated the hill tracts of Mewar. 

Chitorgarh district has been repeatedly referred to, because it was not 
in possession of the early kings of Mewar. The early Guhilots ruled from 
Ahar (ancient Agh&tapura or Atpur). When this city, now overbuilt with 
the chatris, temples and tourist bungalow, was devastated by Param&ra 
-1---- 

i KJ„ Vol. IX, p. 3, verse 17. 

* I.A., Vol. XII, p. 265, line 32. 

* Ibid., VoL XVI, p. 23, line 41. 

VoL I, p. 235. 

* I.A., Vol. Lvlllp p. 161. 

* Ibid., Vol. XXXIX, pp. 186ff. 

7 The Glory that wa» Gurjaradesa, Part IH, p. 145. 
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MuRja, they shifted to Nagda or N&gahrada. Chitor became capita] after 
Nagda, had been sacked by Sultan Shamauddin Iltutmish . The next impor¬ 
tant point to bear in mind is that by the time of Kama they had become 
Hinduized, due to which, AvalladevI, a Huna princess, married Kama. This 
is quite consistent with our knowledge of Ched! diplomatic policy. During 
his eastern campaigns, Kama claims to have defeated Vigrahapala III and 
J&tavarmao of East Bengal. They also claim victories over him. . But 

two of his daughters, Yauvana-^rl and Vlra-6rl, were married to them. 
We know that Karna failed to annex permanently any of the territories 
he claimed to have conquered. His conquests were in nature of raids like 
that of YaSovarman of Kanauj. So it is possible that when ne reached 
southern Rajasthan and defeated a Huna king, Kama married his daughter, 
Avalladevi, mother of YaSahkarpa. 

There is another important point. Whatever might have been their 
extent, there was more than one Huna kingdom. Thus several Huna 
princes are referred to in Navasahasdnlca-Charita (sarga XI, verse 90) in 
connection with Sfyaka II. The Kauthem grant refers to them in plural. 1 
So it is quite possible that large or tiny Huna states existed at least from c. 
ninth century onwards in the present districts of Bhilwara, Chitorgarh, Bundi, 

Kota and Jhalawar. The evidence of ^aroeSvara and Aitpur inscriptions 
clearly testify to the existence of a powerful Huna kingdom, whose princess 
married a descendant of Guhila and Bappa. Even the name HariyadevI is 
a sanskritized name. The dominions of Allata were not so extensive as to 
enable him to reach the Punjab or Kashmir. This fact, combined with the 
evidence furnished by the Jaina author, Somadeva, shows that her paternal 
state must have been in South-Eastern Rajasthan. 

It is true that Kadamba Kakusthavarman married his daughters to the 
Gupta and Vakataka kings, though their dominions were at great distance 
from each other. But the political position of Kakusthavarman was totally 
different from that of Allata, who was a minor prince of Rajasthan. While, 
therefore, the possibility of matrimonial relation between distant mon¬ 
archies is undeniable, equally irrefutable is the theory of marriage alliances 
between neighbouring states, such as Rudradaman’s daughter and a Sata- 
vahana-prince, Grahavarman and Rajya6ri. 


1 I.A., Vol. XVI, p. 23, lines 41-42. 
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SOME POST-MUSLIM TEMPLES OF BIHAR 

By Adbis Banerji 

Islam gained a foothold in India in the eighth century A.D., when 
Muhammad ibn al Kasim conquered Sindhu and Sauvira countries (Sindh 
and Baluchistan). Next stage was reached in c. A.D. 998, when Turki 
Mahmud occupied Ghazna (Sk. Gharjjana); and in c. A.D. 1000, led the 
first of his celebrated raids. The climax was reached in c. A.D. 1193. 
The end of the twelfth century A.D. was indeed a most tragic age for 
India, when Turkish converts to Islam crashed the gates and entered the 
middle country ; and Islam once for all found a permanent place in the 
heart of India. 

From this date, artistic activities in India had two clear-cut divisions. 
The reasons were political. There is a mass of evidence to show that the 
Turco-Afghans were compelled to utilize the services of Indian technicians 
in the erection of their buildings. The evidence is furnished by Quwwat- 
ul-Islam, the Minar, 1 the Alai Darwaza and the screen put up by Alauddin 
Khalji, Dhai dinka jhomprd at Ajmere; Jami, Lai Darwaza and A^aladevi 
masjids at Jaunpur; Ganj-i-sahidan masjid near Kashi station; 2 Dhai- 
K&ngura 3 mosque near it, the Ukha masjid in Bayana, etc. In Delhi 
monuments, a gradual evolution of a pure Islamic type is noticeable, in the 
course of the centuries. In areas still under Indian occupation, in remote 
corners of Muslim-occupied territories, like Umga Deo, Fatehpur, Cheon, 
eight miles north-east of Umga, and Sanchail, four miles north-west of Umg&, 
all in the Aurangabad subdivision of Gaya district, are monuments erected 
after A.D. 1193. Kharagpur, in Munghyr district of Bihar, has twin temples 
known as Raja and Rani, demonstrating that the ancient arts and culture 
survived and wero practised. 

Umga or Muiiga is, in reality, the name of a single range of hill, near 
Madanpur, about 16 miles from Sherghati, in Gaya district. The pi ice 
de resistance here is a Rekha temple, on a knoll, on the western slope of the . 
hill (Fig. 1). There are, however, other extensive antiquarian remains on 
the hill itself, containing ruined fanes, shrines, images, pavilions, which 
I saw with my friend Sri P. C. Singh, then Magistrate of Gaya. These 
have neither been adequately described nor surveyed. Markham, Kittoe 
and J. D. Beglar have noticed the temple and the tank below. 4 This 
temple can be objectively dated by the chlorite stone inscription of 
Bhairavendra, a king belonging to a lunar dynasty, dated in V.S. 1600 
(= c. A.D. 1443-44). 5 Umga is supposed to be the site of his capital. 
It is quite possible that secure in the fastness of the former hill tracts of 
Gaya, covered with jungle and bordering on Palamau and Hazaribag 
districts, this chief ruled autonomously. The temple consists of a samvrtta 
as well as guftha (attached but closed) manfapa* (27'x25£'), garbhagrha 


1 Called Kbuiatambha of Mdkika dina in on inscription. 

8 • Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , Vol. XXXV (1866), Pt. I, pp. 64ff. 

and pi. vii(a). 

a Ibid., pp. 76-77. 

* 1847, Pt. II, pp. 63Off. and 221ff.; Cunningham: A.SJl., Vol. VIII, p. 63; 
Yal. IX, p. 140. 

^ * * Op. cit„ 1906, Vol. II, Pi, I, pp. 28ff. 

• D. N, Shukla: Vaetu SUetra, vol. I, p. 464. 

( 63 ) 
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and a gandi of the Rekha type, about 60' in height, all facing east. On the 
north and south sides are alindas (balconies). 1 2 * Inside the sanotum are 
the images of Jagann&tha, Subhadra and Balar&ma. The terminus ad 
quern is easily fixed by the defaced Arabic inscription carved on them. 
It is probably to be credited either to Sher Shah (c. A.D. 1540-45), who 
constructed the Grand Trunk Road up to Banaras, or to Daud Khan 
Qureshi, who conquered Palamau from Chero-Rajas (A.D. 1559-64) and 
founded the neighbouring town of Daudnagar. 8 

This agrees with the history of the family of the Deo Jt&jas, whose 
first member was adopted by the widow of Bhairavendra, or pi one of his 
successors, who soon made himself master of the area. He \vas followed 
by two members of his family, after which the fort was given up and the 
family removed itself to ‘Deo’, a village, more inaccessible from Grand 
Trunk Road. Therefore allowing 30 years for each reign we arrive at the 
commencement of the sixteenth century. The local tradition that the 
adopting queen was a consort of Bhairavendra lias no basis; because the 
Deo annals do not mention him and the Umgd-rndhdtmya composed by a 
&akadvipi Brahmin is only a few years old, written years after Parameswari 
Dayal edited the inscription. 8 The temple at Deo consisting of a samvrtta - 
mandapa , an anlardla and a garbhagrha is built of earlier materials and is 
dedicated to the Sun. The images belong to c. sixteenth century A.D. 
Fragments of reliefs of the ‘Eastern School’ may be seen in the white¬ 
washed compound wall. The technique is not monolithic but the temple 
was made of stone masonry kept in position by metal clamps, 4 

We have now to transfer our attention to eastern Bihar. Three and a 
half miles from Kharagpur, a big village in the headquarters subdivision 
of Munghyr district, on the road to Tarapur, there are two temples built 
of brick. They are of hut-shaped style of Bengal. These also belong to 
post-Muslim period, probably c. fifteenth to sixteenth century A.D. 
Kharagpur, now a desolate straggling village, was in an area included in 
the Mudgagiri vishaya } on the borders of Kajangala country, with its 
capital of the same name (modem Kankjol). It is possible that, while 
the land on the other side of the Kharagpur hills and Jamui subdivision 
formed a part of ancient Anga country, these hill tracts including those of 
Gidhaur and Chakia were probably known as Kajangala, mentioned in the 
Rdmacharitam of Sandhyakaranandln. 

The land is the epitome of its history. Palaeolithic and Neolithic 
artefacts have been found all over Santal Parganas and Munghyr. 5 * * In 
historical times, foundations of Magadhan imperialism led to the annexa¬ 
tion of Anga. Red sandstone image of Buddha, a sure indication of Kushapa 
occupation, has been found as far as Kiul-Birdavan. Imperial Gupta rule 
extended over this area. There are reasons to believe that Sad&nka, King 
of Karpasuvarna, having been defeated by the armies of Harsha and 
Bhaskaravarman of K&marupa, probably found a safe refuge here. Yuan- 
Chawang clearly testifies that he died a natural death. When the 
Maukharis were ruling over southern Bihar, according to Kharagpur annals , 


1 P. K. Acharya: Dictionary of Hindu Architecture , p. 64. 

2 The historical evidence is too complicated to be discussed hertL Cf., however, 
K. K. Qanungo ; Sher Shah . 

* J. and P., A.S.B. (NS), Vol. II (1906), pp. 23ff. 

4 It is a pity that in an authoritative work like Bihar Through the Ages these 

important temples at Umga and Deo have not been mentioned. v 

5 H. C. Das Gupta: Bibliography of Prehistoric Indian Antiquities—,/ oumal < 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (NS), Vol. XXVII, No. I. Man in irr 

Vol. 40 (1960), pp. 68ff,; and Indian Archaeology — A Review, 1960-61, p. 6. 
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a small kingdom ruled over by a prince existed here. He was primus inter 
pares of 52 confederate chiefs of these hill tracts. His name is given as 

SaSanka. 

There is another hill fort on a hill known as Kheri, near Akbarpur, in 
Bhagalpur district, which is also associated with &a£ahka. The earliest 
mention of Kheri was by Dr. Francis Buchanan, that indefatigable 
physician who arrived at Kharagpur from Kheri. 1 * Annals further assert 
that the last king of JiWahka’s dynasty had threo Rajput brothers in his 
service, who successfully carried out a coup d'Hat and established a new 
dynasty. Their descendants continued till the roign of Jahangir. They 
were very powerful rulers, if their annalist or annalists can bo believed. 
They extended their sway up to Midnapur district of West Bengal; and 
the present Kharagpur in that state seems to have been named after their 
capital city. Jahangir’s contemporary was Sarigrama Sah, whose son, 
Todar Malla, was forcibly converted to Islam and was named Roz Afzun 
and married to a lady of the imperial harem. Since Jahangir reigned from 
c. A.D. 1605-27, and there were no Hindu members of the family left, the 
two brick temples could not have been built after A.D. 1620. 

According to folk tradition, the two temples (Fig. 2) wore erected by 
a Raja of Kharagpur and his consort near a hunting lodge. As stated by 
Buchanan* 151 years ago, there are no cult images in these temples. Simple 
in plan, each of those contains a samvrtta-gudha-rnandapa and a garbhagrha. 
One of them has a ceiling decorated with lotuses drawn on stucco (Fig. 3). 
Erected with plain well-burnt bricks of a special size, they lack the olegance 
of their Bengal prototypes. In Orissa, this type was called ‘Gaudiya’. 3 
That they were autochthonous in Bengal and were seldom followed any¬ 
where except in Bihar and Orissa is undoubted. Percy Brown was correct 
when he stated: ‘Constructed sometimes of laterite, but generally of brick, 
and so actually moulded out of very composition of the earth from which 
these agriculturists wrested their living, it speaks of the soil itself, and 
few things can be more fundamentally influential than the nature of 
ono’s native soil. Obviously originating from a somewhat primitive and 
cabin-like structure, it gradually evolved into a system from the wooden 
houses and bamboo-thatched huts of the ancestral forest dwellers.’ 4 

Percy Brown thinks that it was not folk architecture but superior to 
it. It was folk architecture which had risen to superior level, if not to 
classical heights, in the mediaeval phase. Geography, climate and vertical 
section of the country imposed certain conditions for the evolution of this 
form. Tho heavy rainfall, alluded to in the inscriptions of Rajendra- 
Ohola (c. A.D. 1000) as Bengal ‘where rain and storm never stops’, abun¬ 
dance of forests and bamboo groves, and lack of stone were the primary 
conditions and to throw off the heavy volume of water, convex roofs and 
sloping eaves of the thatched hut supplied the most suitable forms. In¬ 
ability of the common man to secure stone-cutters and stone from Birbhum 
(U tiara Rddhd ), Santal Parganas (Kagangala), etc., prevented the use of 
that material. The upper middle class in East Bengal (Harikela or Vanga)* 


1 Journal if Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XV, Pts. Ill and IV, con¬ 
taining Journal of Francis Buchanan—Bhagalpur, 1810-11, pp. 467-74. Khori was also 
visited by J. D. Beglar in 1872-73. A.S.B., Vol. VIII, pp. 128ff. 

* Op. cit p. 473. 

3 JST. K. Bose i Canons of Orismn Architecture, p. 78. 

4 Percy Brown : Indian Architecture (Buddhist and Hindu), p. 180. 

1 Of. Hemacandra: Abhidhdna Chint&mazii where Harikela has been defined as 
lynonyznous with Vanya* 

3 
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and West Bengal (Uttara and Dakshina Radha) generally used to live in 
commodious well-built houses, sometimes single storeyed or double storeyed, 
with thatched roofs. The temples of their family divinities were of this 
type of huts. Therefore, comparatively wealthier classes built temples of 
bricks and transferred ‘the shape and form of the old structures’ erected 
with the new material. The breaking up of the fa 9 ade by pillars sur¬ 
mounted by arches were to prevent the blast of the rain entering the 
vestibule and their thickness was due to utilization of trunks of full-grown 
cocoa-palm trees as beams. • 

There is, however, a difference between the thatched or til$d hut roofs 
of Bengal and their parallels in Bihar. Tho Bengal huts were somewhat 
curvilinear, while the Bihari huts were conical without sloping eaves with 
two ridges on two corners. At tho top, they made an acute angle, while 
in early days, they had a tangential fall. The Raja and Rani temples in 
Munghyr district had both these features. The roof of the mandapa is of 
Bengal type, while that of garbhagrha is of Bihar type. The mosques of 
the Turco-Afghan period at Bhagalpur in Bihar and in Saran were of this 
Bengal type. Later on, tho Bihar type of huts gradually displaced the 
Bengal type. 

Situated in tho no-man’s-land between Bankura and Chota Nagpur, 
in old days, forming a part of Uttara Radha country, was tho district of 
Manbhum, dotted with hills and boulders and having an undulating land¬ 
scape. Its easternmost areas were on tho borders of Asansol district of 
West Bengal and Santal Parganas of Bihar. Major portion of Manbhum 
having acceded to West Bengal, in 1956, the easternmost area has been 
formed into a new district called ‘Dhanbad’, in Bihar. Poddardihi is a 
small hamlet of Pandara and is about 20 miles from district headquarters 
and 9£ miles from Barakar by the magnificent Grand Trunk Road. To 
reach the place, one has to proceed up to Nirsa, a small village on the Grand 
Trunk Road, and then to take the all-weather road from Nirsa to Jamtara. 
Poddardihi is situated only at a distance of three miles from Nirsa, surround¬ 
ed by the soot of coal area, settling on smiling fields of paddy cultivated by 
the ‘ Baruis \ Here there are four temples, in close proximity to one another, 
erected on an artificial platform faced with stones. The terrace or the 
platform (jagati) is rectangular in shape (100' X 60'), access to which is 
obtained by a broad flight of steps (Fig. 4). Tho earliest notice of these 
temples is by J. D. Beglar, who described the group along with other 
temples from Manbhum. 1 During my stay in Bihar, I visited it on 25th 
July, 1959, to assess them. The local people had appealed to the Central 
Government for protection, since duo to the abolition of zamindari, the 
temples were not being maintained by the landholder. 

The material is uniformly of stone, now plastered with stucco and 
colour wash. All of them are of Rekha type somewhat analogous to the 
temples of Bengal, like Barakar, Telkupi, 2 etc. They consist each of a 
pish fa (or adhishthdna ), janghd , baranda , gandi , and the mastaka with its 
component elements: beki or grivd, amid or amalaka-Mld , and kalasa , 
with a Ehadra type of mandapa to the front. The garbhagrha is square 
internally, but externally with the aid of rathas (projecting angles) and 
bhadras , the ground plan (Sarhsthdnaka) was star-shaped^ (vftta). The 
walls of the bdda are perpendicular, straight up to the baranda and thfc 
curvilinear garu^i, then rising in horizontal courses, slopes inwards by 

--- 

1 Cunningham: A.S.R., Vol. VIII, pp. 155ff. ^ 

2 The site of Telkupi is now submerged under water. Information received from 
Srimatl Deval& Mitra. 
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imperceptible diminution of projections, till the last course is reached. 
Next comes amid, resting on a narrow neck (grivd), over which is the kalasa. 
None of the gandis , however, has the graceful curves of their Orissan proto¬ 
types, but are short and stunted in appearance, like those of the 
Begunia group of temples, the temples at Telkupi; and the SiddeSvara, 
the PaSchimeSvara and the Mohini temples at Bhuvanefivara. The temple 
of Mani&e6vara occupies the central position on the jagati and seems to be 
coeval with it according to original layout. It faces east and has 
three arddha-mandapas on eastern, northern and southern sides. To the 
west is the great sarhvftta-mandapa (porch attached to the shrine) with 
Bhadra type of roof, the domical ceiling of which was built on corbelling 
principle. Arches erected on this principle have already been met with 
at Nalanda, the temple at Konch and small ruined fanes in Manbhum 
district, such as Boram, etc. The interior of the mandapa has two projec¬ 
tions on the northern and southern sides. Each has an apsidal roof with 
a jdli window at either end. The western side of this picturesque mandapa 
is pierced by a door to give access through the antardla to the garbhagrha. 
Externally, the walls of the garbhagrha are divided on each face by pilasters, 
the central division of which forms a niche, originally containing an image. 
In one of these, a prostrate human figure was seen. Above grlvd is a kalam 
of Kakhdra type, superimposed on dmla. 

The temple of BaneSvara stands to the left of the entrance of the 
enclosed terrace. A small projecting doorway serves the purpose of the 
mukhamandapa facing north, and gives access to the interior. The roof of 
the doorway bears an amalaka , with a floral object above it. The sanctum 
is square internally, while the exterior is divided by pilasters with a niche 
in the centre having the form of a miniature Rekha temple with half of an 
amalaka ( bhumi-amld ) on top. The gandi is typically of Reklia variety, 
having a large amalaka above the grivd. The small doorway had once been 
ornate, with figures of dvdrapdlas at base of the Vakhas, with a meandering 
creeper (barajahanji) 1 swinging above. The temple of KapileSvara occupies 
a place just beside the Mdnikedvara with a mandapa of Bhadra type (Fig. 5). 
While the Mdnikehara has merely projecting brackets immediately below 
the mastaka like its Orissan prototypes: the brackets of Ftapiledvara have 
lions on them. 

The Bhagavati or Parvati temple locally called Bhoga-mandapa is to 
the right of the entrance, that is to the south of the central fane. It con¬ 
tains no cult image. Its mandapa has a pyramidal roof of the Bhadra 
type (Fig. 6). On the janghd we have a frieze of dancing ganas (Fig. 7), 
which is definitely an early piece, but now covered with stucco and genera¬ 
tions of colour wash. Notwithstanding this great handicap their plastic 
qualities and rhythm are undeniable. The temple faces south and the 
rahapaga (central facet—where sukandsd of northern temples exists) is 
occupied by two human-faced lions. Above on the four bhadras are brackets, 
containing lions standing on the snouts of makaras. The amid or amalaka - 
sild has a kalasa above it. 

As far as general composition and characteristics are concerned, the 
temples havejremarkable affinities with the Orissan temples, their greater 
resemblance Being with the Barakar group and Manbhum temples, a con¬ 
clusion which receives support from the geographical context. Dhanbad 
district was originally a subdivision of Manbhum; which again formed a 
part of Uttara Rad ha, when Mahftvlra toured the area. It is within the 
f/amqus coal-belt area of Bihar. The Orissan affinities this group of temples 

1 For definitions of terms cf, N. K. Bose: Canons of Orissnn Architecture, 
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share in common with those in Bengal. 1 2 3 * * * * Nonetheless, an analysis estab¬ 
lishes minor differences due to local variations. But so far as general plan, 
elevation and composition are concerned, it is better to take the group as 
a diffusion of the Orissan type. 8 All these show a high bada with a stunted 
gandi , gradually carving inwards, with a disproportionately large dmalaka. 
In the arrangements of the rathas , bhadras and pagas they correspond to 
Orissa. All these temples are post-Muslim in date, probably thirteenth 
or fourteenth century A.D., but rebuilt by Pandara rajas at a later date. 
Tho survival of temples, or their renovation, is now no novelty to Indian 
archaeologists, after the opening up of Rajasthan area since ftitegration. 
My friend Sri K. Deva has very correctly pointed out that many temples 
continued in use over long centuries and were renovated partly or com¬ 
pletely, once or sometimes more often. JirnoddhcLra or renovation was 
always regarded as an act of merit. And, the Superintendent, Temple 
Survey Project, North India, possesses unrivalled knowledge about the 
ruined shrines on this side of the Vindhyas. 

The objective evidences of this jirnoddhara at Poddardihi are supplied 
by tho disappearance of the cult images from the sanctums and those of 
the pari vara devatds from the niches of the vimdna ; the apsidal roof of tho 
rnahdmandapa of the central shrine, with jali windows at either end; the 
forms of the fanes; tho sculptured frieze on tho baranda of the so-called 
Bhoga-mandapa ; and the plastering of the stone walls. There are good 
grounds for believing that the layout on the jagatl has undergone changes. 
The temple of Vane6vara and the so-called Bhoga-mandapa or tho former 
temple of Parvati or Bhagavati occupies the extreme end of the elevated 
terrace. There might have been two other smaller shrines on the western 
side which have disappeared. Probably, therefore, it was originally a 
panchdyatana group, like that of Sinnar in Nasik district, or at Osian. The 
temple of Kapilesvara is definitely an after-thought. Such groups of five 
temples have a long history in Bihar. They were a most popular feature since 
tho Pala period and havo been met with at Bodh-Gaya and at Nalanda. 
They continued 8 in a very conventionalized manner till seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries of tho Christian era in the districts of Saran and 
Ohamparan. Later on, the four corner shrines lost all ritualistic or roligious 
significance, but were more architectural features. 

If we now make a minute examination, based on tho mass of evidence 
that has been collected, wo find that three definite sub-schools of Nagara 
temple architecture made themselves felt in post-Muslim Bihar. ‘MagadUa 
as H. C. Ray Chaudhary correctly obsorved, ‘is the Wessex of India.’ It 
is generally assumed that it is a very well-known territory. Unfortunately, 
however, large tracts of this state is still terra incognita . The monuments 
of Champaran, Muzaffarpur, Saran, Purnea and Sahabad with particular 
reference to the Rohtas and Ramgarh areas, Palamau, Ranchi, Hazaribag, 
hill tracts of Munghyr, Santal Parganas arc little known. Beautiful 
sculptures of the Gupta and later periods, recovered from Sakrogarh, on 
the ruins of which stand the bungalow of S.D.O., Rajmahal, at Sahibganj, 
are lying in the local college and the railway school. Charming Vishpu 


1 PcTcy Brown : Op. v4t. t pp. 179*80. 

2 R. D. Banerji: History of Orissa , Vol. II, p. 335. 

3 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society , Vol. II, pp. 34-38, particularly 

those of Kanhauli, Raan-Janki at Muzaffarpur, Pojhia, Akhrar&ghat (Muzaffarpur 

district); Rahgr5, Chapra and Chainpur (in Saran district); Ramnagar (in Champ&aai** 

district) and Piprfighat (in Darbhanga district). They are even now called ‘Panch 

Mandirs 
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images lie at a place called Bliainsasur in CbampSran on the Bagaha river. 
Huge mounds in Muzaffarpur, Bhagalpur, in Bhabua subdivision of Sahabad 
and the Khetaurigarhs in Munghyr are lying untraced. The whole of 
Saran has never known an archaeologist’s spade. Geographical disparity 
in the constituent units of Bihar, combined with the tendency towards an 
overemphasis on few classical sites, mentioned in Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist 
tradition, has helped in nullifying a balanced archaeological assessment of 
Bihar. Behind the famous caves of Barabar, lie the ruins of a vast city. 
So-called Cyclopean walls and square towers, mentioned by Kautilya, aro 
to bo seen all over the area from behind Nagarjuni hills up to Ramgaya 
hill above the surface, running over hills and plains. This is the ancient 
city of ‘ Gorathagiri ’, given up to sword and flames by Kliaravola, King of 
Kalinga. The area of Sudama and Lomasha Rislii caves were its suburbs, 
to defend which walls were built across the glens. Iron ore in virgin condi¬ 
tion is to be found here. 1 

It may bo truly said of Magadha art that it was not merely the 
amalgam of various cultural traditions and trends which throughout the 
centuries ceaselessly impinged on it; the genius of Magadha moulded them 
to give new plastic and architectural values. Just on the eve of the 
Turkish conquest, several dynastic cultures had left impressions on it. These 
were the Pala, the Pr&tihara and the Rashtrakuta dynasties. The great 
Rashtrakuta campaigns of Dhruva, Govinda III and Krshna III had left 
trails of cultural creation which arc now not so apparent. Finally came 
the GahadavalaSy whose greatest gift was the mediaeval Nagarl as opposed to 
Proto-Bengali. That a king of Karpata visited at least portions of east 
Bihar lives in folk memory. The monolithic temple at Kahalgaon is as¬ 
cribed to a Karnata king. The same is the case with Mandara Hill. The 
lirst cultural erection after A.D. 1193 that meets our eye is the Rekha type 
of Orissa, which according to my colleague, Sri &rinivasan, is itsolf a produc¬ 
tion of Chalukya-Rashtrakuta temple tradition diffused through Mukha- 
iirigam. Significantly enough, this type of temple is met with in the 
hill tracts of Gaya, Hazaribag, Dhanbad, Manbhum and Ranchi districts. 
In Manbhum and Ranchi, there is not a temple which is not of the Rekha 
type. The areas were not merely contiguous to Orissa, but remained 
independent or semi-independent during Muslim rule, in which a mixed 
population of Hindus and aboriginals lived. But due to the times, and 
possibly also due to lack of skilled masons, we find in these rococo creations 
certain transformations from the classic phase of the style in Orissa. These 
are the alindas at Umga, the gandi at Deo and the floral motifs in place of 
kaluftas on mandapas at Pandara. 

The chief characteristic of Rekha temples is the beauty in mass pro¬ 
duced as an organic whole. They had a ‘functional design'. A quality 
cannot materialize without a law of conduct and grammar of composition 
and design. The ancient Orissan engineers and architects had these 
qualities to a degree in the context of their social, economic, philosophical 
and cultural background. Ruskin’s devotion to ‘Renaissance’ and ‘clas¬ 
sicism’ did not permit him to make an unprejudiced evaluation of Indian 
art and its s^nholism and he thought that they only produced monsters. 

J had stated, more than decades ago, that the various national styles are 
merely the local manifestations of universal sense of beauty and form in 
human heart. That is why Sir Jacob Epstein was so much influenced by 
Negroid Art. Robertson has correctly pointed out that ‘to praise one 

1 The area has never been visited by any archaeologist except Principal Jackson 
and a Professor of Patna College and finally by myself and Sri P. C. Singh. 
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style as good, and condemn another as bad, is to adopt the attitude of an 
European who lays it down that all English women are beautiful and 
Orientals are ugly*. 1 

The second characteristic is the panchayatana composition whose 
earliest occurrences and late survivals have already been dealt with. 

A notable mode is supplied by the Bengal hut-shaped style in the 
jungle-covered areas, which resisted Muslim encroachments, notwithstanding 
the odds. The utilization of this mode was first made in the Tiyco-Afghan 
period, for example, the mosque founded by Alauddin Hussain Shah in 
mohalla Molnachak, near Bhagalpur railway station. But * mediaeval 
Bihar contributed a now type—the conical hut type of Bihar. The primi¬ 
tive of this style is probably the Raja and Rail! temples at Kharagpur in 
Munghyr district. Late Dr. D. B. Spooner has shown that this type of 
bikhara was extensively used in Bihar in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries of the Christian era. 2 * The earliest of these is the little temple at 
Sonpur, in Saran district. The 6iva temple at Padram, in the same district, 
shows development in the addition of an uro-manjari. This type is even 
now erected notwithstanding further development. One such example 
exists in the compound of Kishanganj P.S., in the Purnea district. The 
Harmandir at GhatS.ru, in Muzaffarpur district, represents the addition of 
a further uro-manjari bringing the total to two. In this way Mahadeva 
temple at Chapra, in Saran, has three, while Karna&rihgas appear in the 
Siva temple at Bagaha and Trivoni in Champaran district. 8 

Along with these primitive forms we find alien architectural motifs 
introduced by the masons. These are the false arches applied decoratively 
to the side walls, as in the temples at Sonpur, Ghataru, Mahadeva temple 
at Chapra, Bagaha, Dandaspur in Saran district at Maruah Dili in the 
same district. This was the practice in U.P. (Fig. 8) and Bihar. They 
utilized even domes not merely for camouflage, but because the crafts¬ 
men were more conversant in their erection. 4 * In the first place, if the 
tower of the temple was domical, there were chances of its escaping vandal¬ 
ism. Secondly, after A.D. 1200, the erection of mosques, idejahs , maktabs 
and Khanqdhs replaced that of the temples, the monasteries, etc. In Bihar, 
many of the craftsmen were converted; therefore their skill increased in 
these directions. 


1 H. Robertson: The Principles of Architectural Composition , 1955, p. 2. 

2 J.B.O.R.S., Vol. JI, pp. 119ff. 

a Ibid., Pts. I to VI, pp. 122ff. 

4 The whole point has been discussed by the present writer in his chapter on 

4 History * of the Revised Champaran Gazetteer . 
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Fig. 3. Floral design on stucco on the ceiling of a temple, Kharagpur, district- Munghyr. 

r. sixteenth century A.T>. 



Fig. 4. General view of the group of temples at Pandarn, district Dhanbad, c. A.D. 1200-130 
There is a modern Bengali inscription beside tho staircase, later than that of Tit 
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Fj(i. 7. Frieze showing clanring (f<t)uts, Bluigavntl temple', Pandora. 



Fig. 8. Mediaeval temple of Somrnfch, district Mirzapur, showing the use of dome, 

Mianod arelies. etc., c. A.D. J400-1500. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Tl NItivAkyAmbta di Somadeva SCri. By Oscar Botto. Published by 

G. Giappichelli. Turin. 1962. Pp. 227. Price 2,400 lire. 

Somadeva Suri belongs to the line of Jaina monks of the post-Gupta 
period who combined zeal for their own faith with extensive knowledge of 
the branches of Brahmanical sacred and secular literature, the line which 
reached its climax in the person of the great twelfth-century monk Hema- 
candra whose prodigious learning earned for him the title of Kalikdla - 
sarvajna or the omniscient one of the Iron Age. In an earlier volume 
entitled Saggi dal 1 Nitivdkydmrta ’ di Somadeva Suri (1953), Professor Botto 
has tackled various problems relating to this particular work. These 
investigations have now been brought to a head in the present monograph 
which consists of a translation in the author’s native Italian of the whole 
work with a learned Introduction and copious notes. 

A perusal of this work convinces one of the astonishing range and 
completeness of Dr. Botto’s studies. Among the primary sources utilized 
by him are included not only Kautilya’s Arthadastra (which is admittedly 
the main source of the author’s inspiration) but also the literature of niti 
and popular tales as well as animal fables, of Smrtis (both aphoristic 
and metrical), of the Puranas, of the epics and kavyas , and so forth. Along 
with these have been brought under contribution some relevant inscriptions. 
The secondary sources include a very large number of works and papers 
bearing even remotely on the subject, which have appeared from the pen 
of previous (mostly Indian) writers. A notable aspect of Dr. Botto’s 
performance is that he not only makes an intelligent and critical use of his 
sources, but gives page-reforences in every case to the works of recent 
authors, thus prfsenting a model of scholarly honesty. The translation of 
the Nitivdkydmrta is preceded by an Introduction, both portions being 
treated with remarkable thoroughness. The Introduction, comprising two 
parts which are entitled The Author and The Work , deals critically and 
exhaustively with numerous points of detail. Among the points coming 
under the head of The Author may be mentioned the following: (a) identi¬ 
fication of the Rashtrakuta feudatory under whose patronage Somadeva 
wrote his earlier work Yaiastilaka , (h) credibility of the statement in an 
anonymous commentary of the Nitivdkydmrta about ‘the composition of 
this work at the request of a king called Mahendrapala of Kanauj, (c) identifi¬ 
cation of the Gau^asamgha of the Jaina faith to which Somadeva belonged 
and of a king called Dharmavaloka mentioned by the same author in his 
Ya&astilaka . 

Under the head The Work Dr. Botto deals principally with the 
following points : (a) successive editions of the Nitivdkydmrta in the 
GrarUharatnamald, the Mdnikachandra Digamhar Jaina , and the Mysore 
Sanskrit Series (and the value of these editions), (6) the style of the Niti- 
vdkyamrta (wliich, unlike that of the ArthaJastra of Kautilya or the Nltisdra 
pi Kftmandaka, is singularly delicate and elegant), (c) the relationship of 
N° to Kaufilya’s ArthaMstra (notwithstanding numerous concordances it 
cannot be acoused of plagiarism but on the contrary belongs to the literaoy 
type of rdjanlti with the term niti meaning not merely politics but general 
morals), (d) traces of religious moderation and moral equilibrium in N° 
reflecting the extraordinary religious toleranoe of the epoch, (e) Somadeva’s 

( 71 ) 
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acceptance of the Brahmanical doctrine of the authority of 6ruti and 
Smrti, of the institution of varnas , and so forth, and his rejection of the 
Jaina post-canonical antithesis between dkarma and rdjya as well as his 
conception of law as a matter of universal conscience or else as a human 
patrimony* defined as the just and the good, (/) analysis of Somadeva’s 
polity (the State as a feudal* unit of limited importance, the officials en¬ 
trusted with different charges and subject to constant and careful control, 
the monarch being no absolute ruler), (g) the analysis of internal and ex¬ 
ternal administration in Somadeva’s polity (unreserved acceptance of 
Kautilya’s Machiavellian policy; disapproval of the aggressive policy of the 
vijigishu and in its stead advocacy of alliance, of negotiation ana, in short, of 
normal and pacific diplomatic relations of States; simultaneous profession 
of common ethics and ethics of the State; goal not of the personal good or 
the king or the subjects but of the equilibrium of moral and religious 
duties of welfare and of life affecting all). 

The translation is based upon the edition in the Mdnikachandra Dig - 
ambar Series with frequent references to the better readings of the two other 
editions. Parallel passages are quoted in the original Sanskrit with accom¬ 
panying Italian translations not only from Kautilya’s Arihaiastra but 
also from the Smrti and the Smrti commentaries, from works of mti, from 
the collection of popular tales like the Hitojxideia and from tho Puranas 
like the Agnipurana. References are made to and quotations are given 
from the translations of select terms by other scholars, instances of such 
terms being laheha or luncfia (p. I08n) and tea ray a (p. ]17n). 

It will appear from the above brief survey that the present work marks 
a distinct addition to our knowledge of the mil literature of Ancient 
India. Nevertheless we may be permitted to make a few remarks for 
Dr. Botto’s consideration in the event of a new edition being called for. 
For the purpose of comparison and contrast with the passages of the JV° he 
occasionally mentions tho Hitopadeia , but he is silent about the more 
important work, viz. the Panchatanim, in its original version (as recon¬ 
structed by Edgerton) which is its principal source. Inference is made 
similarly to the Kathdsaritsdgara , but no mention is made of the more 
ancient and important collection of the Jataka stories. Dr. Botto again 
quotes no authority for attributing the authorship of the Brhadarhauniti to 
Kumarapala of Gujerat, although this w T ork is said to bo a composition of 
Hemacandra himself under the patronage of that king by another authority 
(Wintcrnitz in his History of Indian Literature , Vol. Ill, p. 530). Further¬ 
more, the case for making the monarchy in the N° represent a kind of 
‘democratic-constitutional government’ does not appear to be sufficiently 
strong. For, firstly, as in the Arthaidstra-NUv tradition the admitted refer¬ 
ence to the necessity of the king’s consultation with his ministers does not 
involve their control of the royal authority in any way; secondly, tho 
prescription of the objectivity of justice without reference to tho personal 
preferences of the king which is inculcated in the N° is not accompanied (as 
in Kautily’s Arihaiastra and the Dharmasutras) by sanctions in the sense of 
making the king liable to legal penalties and the law of penance. The 
book is remarkably free from mistakes in transliteration of the numerous 
Sanskrit words, one of the few exceptions noticed by us being \addatufy on p. 
107, n. 14. In view of the fact that the existing editions of the N° are out of 
print and they are vitiated more or less by corrupt readings, we earnestly 
trust that a new critical edition will be undertaken in the near future by 
this scholar who has given so much attention to its study during the last ten 
years. 


U. N. Ghoshal 
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Tagore^ Educational Philosophy and Experiment. By Sri Sunil 

Chandra Sarker. Published by the Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan, May, 

1961. Pages 199 with five illustrations. Price Rs.7.50. 

The book presents the special features of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
educational theory on which was based his great experiment at Santiniketan. 
In doing so the author briefly explains Tagore’s philosophy, as he feels 
that his theory of education stems from it. In bringing out its characteristic 
features, he compares him with other theorists like Dewey and also refers to 
the Gandhian concept of education. 

It appears that the author has performed his difficult task fairly satis¬ 
factorily. He has successfully traced the essential features of Tagore’s 
theory of education. He rightly points out that Tagore took on the role 
of an educator to satisfy his own personal urge and that Tagore aimed at 
bringing about all-round development of the individual and in doing so he 
attached as much importance to the,imaginative, aesthetic and emotional 
faculties of the student as to the intellect. He also brings out the virtue of 
the old Tapovana system of education which Tagore adopted at Santiniketan 
in that it creates an environment which spontaneously evokes the pupil’s 
imaginative and emotional faculties. 

In dealing with different aspects of Tagore’s philosophy, however, it 
appears that the author has failed to appreciate the difference in the mean¬ 
ing of certain expressions used by Tagore in explaining his concept of the 
religion of man. Thus he identifies Tagore’s concept of‘Universal Man’ 
with his concept of the ‘Supreme Person’ (vide pp. 37 and 154). Again, 
ho identifies ‘Universal Man’ witli ‘Viswakarma’ (vide p. 49). . According 
to him, therefore, these are synonymous terms. This is not, however, 
borne out by Tagore’s own writings. The ‘Supreme Person’ is, according 
to Tagore, that manifestation of God which is a transcendental presence in 
man and is synonymous with his concept of ‘ Universal Man ’ (vide Religion 
of Man, pp. 165 and 181). The term ‘Viswakarma’ or ‘World Worker’ is 
applied by Tagore to an individual who works for all, that is for the general 
welfare of mankind (vide Religion of Man , p. 69). 


Hiranmay Banerji 
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JOSEPH TIEFFENTHALER AND HIS GEOGRAPHY OF 

HINDUSTAN 

By S. N. Sun 

In the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries the Jesuit missionaries 
in India played an important role in the advancement of secular learning—in 
astronomy and geography, natural history, history and oriental studies. In 
the seventeenth century we hear of Father Antonio Ceschi, a learned mathe¬ 
matician, who was also interested in the Sanskritic studies. The Bavarian 
Father Henry Roth was one of the early Europeans to have introduced the 
Sanskrit characters to the notice of the literati of Europe. Fathers Johann 
Grueber and Albert d’Orville, belonging to the team of Jesuit astronomers 
working in China, travelled from Pekin to Agra via the difficult route 
through Lhasa and Nepal and determined the latitudes of a number of 
places in northern India, including Patna. In the coastal and peninsular 
India, a good many Jesuit missionaries, skilled in astronomy, were engaged 
throughout the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries in determining the 
latitudes and occasionally the longitudes of places. Of them the most 
conspicuous were Fathers Bouchet, Mandeslo and Noel, whose valuable ob¬ 
servations enabled D’Anville to prepare a reliable map of peninsular India. 
Father Claude Boudier of Chandernagore rendered signal service to the cause 
of Indian geography by his remarkably accurate latitude and longitude 
determinations. No less significant in the history of the eighteenth- century 
astronomy in India is the part played by the Jesuit astronomers, Fathers 
Figuerado, Gabelsperger, Strobl and others associated at one time or other 
with the astronomical observatories set up by Raja Jai Singh Sawai. To 
such a group of Jesuit astronomers, mathematicians and geographers 
belonged Father Joseph Tieffenthaler, probably the most remarkable of 
them all. 

Joseph Tieffenthaler was bom at Bolzano (also known as Botzen or 
Bozen) in the old Austrian Tyrol on 24th July, 1710. 1 Practically nothing 
is known about his early career except that he joined the Society of Jesus 
on 9th October, 1729, left Austria for Spain in 1740, where he spent two 
years in the service of the Society of Spain, and in 1743 sailed from Portugal 
for India, by way of the Philippines, to spend, as it came to pass, the rest 
of his life in the vast sub-continent. 

It is certain that Father Tieffenthaler had a good education in the 
religious schools of Tyrol and, along with his ecclesiastical and humanistic 
studies, acquired sufficient proficiency, according to the standards of the 
day, in mathematics, astronomy, geography and natural sciences, with 
a good grounding in the languages. Before leaving the shores of Europe 
he had become a trained mathematician and astronomer, skilled in the use 
of astronomical and philosophical instruments, including the quadrant, 
the armillary astrolabe and the magnetio compass, for the determination 
of geographical latitudes and longitudes, for observing such astronomical 
phenomena as the eclipses, the transits of inferior planets, the sun-spots 
and the like and for keeping meteorological records concerning the variation 
of temperatures and wind. In biological sciences, although he wrote a 
treatise, reported to be lost, on the natural history of India, describing the 
- - . . 

9 

1 Phillimore, I, 388. Maclagan (137) mentions the year of his birth as 1715. 
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flora and the fauna, 1 he does not appear from what can be gleaned from 
his extant Geography, to have either gone very far or kept touch with the 
progress that had been taking place in Europe in these sciences. 2 

His linguistic equipment on which the Jesuit Order had always laid 
great emphasis was extraordinary even by the standard of the said Order; 
for, besides German, his own tongue, he had a good knowledge of Latin, 
Italian, Spanish and French, to which he added, during his long stay in 
India, a good working knowledge of Persian, Arabic, Hindustani, Sanskrit 
and possibly other languages. 2 From the fact that he composed ujost of 
his writings in good Latin it is open to question whether he attained an 
equally good literary standard in other European languages besides his 
native German. The encyclopaedic work he undertook of composing an 
historical and geographical description of Hindustan, conceived on such a 
wide plan as to include the physical and natural features, resources and 
products of the vast sub-continent, the manners, customs, occupations, 
religious beliefs of a multitude of races inhabiting the land, and their arts, 
sculpture, monuments and buildings, called for a close familiarity with 
works of a diverse nature written in the languages of the country for which 
purpose Tieffenthaler ‘ n’avoit pas n6glig6 de se familiariser avec les langues 
les plus usit^es dans le pays, le Persan, le Maure ou Indoustan, & d’autres ’. 4 
Of all these languages he acquired the most perfect knowledge of tho Persian 
in which he composed at least two treatises. 5 We have Tieffenthaler’s 
own words that 6 j’ai lu dans les livres Persans qui traitent de la Geographic 
& de l’Histoire de l’lnde \° Regarding his Persian writings, he informs 
us that he utilized his leisure hours, during his stay in Narwar, in writing 
in Persian various tracts refuting the Mahomedan sect and a number of 
other booklets aimed at explaining the mysteries of Christianity and arousing 
piety in the reader. 7 

He was certainly not a Sanskrit scholar, but that he knew enough 
Sanskrit may be assumed from his reported compilation of a Sanskrit- 
Persian dictionary which, like many of his writings, had long since ceased 
to be extant. 

It is not known definitely whether Tieffenthaler was sent to India 
as one of the many Jesuit missionaries for the general intention of furthering 
the interests and objects of the Society or whether he had originally been 
intended, as both Noti and Maclagan have supposed, for astronomical 
work in one of Raja Jai Singh’s observatories. 8 Jai Singh’s interest in 
having European astronomers work in his famous observatory at his capital 
city and, more particularly, the arrival in 1740 in Jaipur of two Bavarian 
Jesuit missionaries, Fathers Gabelsperger and Strobl, arranged at the 
Raja’s request by the Society’s headquarters in Rome, 9 make such an 
assumption very plausible indeed. Father Gabelsperger, it may further 
be noted, died the following year, in 1741. What we know more definitely 
is the death of Raja Jai Singh Sawai in 1743, the very year Tieffenthaler 
sailed from Portugal for India, and, with the passing of this great patron 


1 Phillimore, I, 388; Sommervogel, S. J.: BiblioMque de la Sociitt de J6sus, Paris, 
1932; Bernoulli, I, 6; II, 421-24. 

2 Bernoulli, Preface, X. 

3 Maclagan, 138. Noti, 146. Bernoulli, Preface, IX. 

4 Bernoulli, loc . cit. 

6 Noti, loc. cit. 

•I, 3. 

7 I, 5. 

8 Noti, 140. Maclagan, 137. 

2 Maclagan, 134. 
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of science and learning, the end of a brief but brilliant interlude in obser¬ 
vational astronomy of which we have few instances, if any, in India. 

Whatever the original intention, any hope of being engaged solely in 
astronomical observations and research had been lost for good before 
Tieffenthaler set his foot on the soil of India. He was ordered by the 
Jesuit, authorities of Goa to proceed to Agra to take up apostolic work in 
the famous Jesuit College there. Since the days of Akbar it had always 
remained the focal point of the Mission. His journey from Goa to Agra 
shortly after his arrival in 1743 marked the beginning of a life of restless 
travels and wanderings which took him through the greater part of India 
and of which he himself has left an account to be reviewed in what follows. 
His work at the Agra College was short, for in 1747, while still a young 
man—a ‘ wackerer und eiffervoller Mi8sionariu8 , —he was appointed as a 
priest to the Bourbon Colony at Narwar, and carried on the duties of his 
assignment till 1765, a period of about eighteen years, undertaking frequent 
travels, making observations and measurements, taking copious notes of 
whatever he observed, and thus continuously collecting materials for his 
proposed Descriptio . 

Tieffenthaler’s activities fell during the declining phase of the Jesuit 
Mission. By a decree of July, 1759, from King Joseph of Portugal, the 
Mission was closed from all Portuguese territories and all Jesuit missionaries 
of Portuguese and other nationalities were packed home as prisoners and 
subjected to many atrocities. 1 Although Tieffenthaler was fortunate to 
escape such an ordeal, he felt the pinch before long. This was further 
aggravated by the death of the Armenian Governor of Narwar. By 1765 
his congregation dwindled to such an extent and had reached such financial 
straits that he had no alternative other than to abandon Narwar in search 
of work and subsistence elsewhere. Overnight he became, as it were, 
‘ a pastor without a flock; worse yet, he was a penniless man, without even 
the necessaries of life’. 2 In such distressing circumstances he thought of 
approaching the authorities of the English Company in Bengal for financial 
assistance and journeyed to Calcutta by taking the land route through 
Datia, Jhansi, Mahoba, Kalinjar, Allahabad, Lucknow, Fyzabad, Jaunpur, 
Banaras and the river route down the Ganges, visiting such places as Patna, 
Monghyr, Rajmahal, Murshidabad, Hughli, Chandemagore. Bernoulli’s 
translation of Tieffenthaler’s description, inserted in the author’s preface, 
of his own plight on the eve of his quitting Narwar is reproduced below: 

• 4 Mais vers le commencement de 1765, me trouvant embarrass^ pour 
ma subsistance, je fus oblige de quitter Narvar, & je pris la resolution de 
me transporter dans le Bengale, persuade que 1’illustre nation Angloise, 
qui se distingue par son humanity, par sa liberality, & par sa charity 
envers les indigens, ne me laisseroit pas sans secours.’ 3 

The much-needed financial assistance Tieffenthaler must have got 
without difficulty, for in the month of October of the same year we find 
him leisurely proceeding up the Ganges, with compass and possibly other 
instruments in hand, following the meandering course of the great river, 
carefully tracing the same on paper as well as the mouths of the various 
tributaries falling into it and marking down the places on either side of 
the river. This ushered in a new phase of his activity, namely a thorough 
exploration of the course of the Ganges and of the hitherto little-known 
Gogra basin. For five years, beginning 1766, he travelled all over the 


i Nofci, 275. 
* Noti, 270. 
3 1 , 6 . 
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province of Oudh, with Lucknow as his headquarters, visiting innumerable 
places and exploring the principal rivers and their tributaries flowing 
through this province. A detailed description of his observations is recorded 
in his geography of the province of Oudh 1 and in the paper, ‘La Description 
du cours du Gange <fc du Gagra, avec une tres grande carte’, which the 
learned French orientalist, M. Anquetil du Perron, first published on the 
basis of Tieffenthaler’s manuscript and drawings in the Journal des S^avans 
in December, 1776. Later on, the paper was enlarged and incorporated in 
the second volume, part two, of Bernoulli’s Description . The appearance 
of Anquetil’s paper and maps immediately established the Gfcgra as a 
major river extending over a length of 500 cosses and having no less than 
29 affluents and Father Tieffenthaler as a pioneering geographer among 
the European savants of the time. 

Little information is available of Tieffenthaler’s activities from 1771 
or 1772, by which time he had finished his survey of the rivers of Oudh, 
till his death in 1785. On finishing his Oudh survey he in all probability 
settled down to arrange and give final shape to his manuscripts and drawings 
which must have by this time grown to voluminous proportions. The 
suppression of the Jesuit Mission left him with no hope of publishing his 
materials through ecclesiastical channels; the only course open to him, 
therefore, was to interest some influential scholars in Europe in his endeavours 
in order that his works might see the light of day or might at least escape 
destruction. As early as 1769, while still in Narwar, he had picked up by 
correspondence the acquaintance of Anquetil du Perron, the weird pioneer 
of oriental scholarship, during the latter’s stay in Surat. To Anquetil, who 
had meanwhile settled in Paris as a member of l’Acad6mie Royale des 
Inscriptions & Belles-Lettres and interpreter to the King for Oriental 
Languages, he sent from Fyzabad in 1776 his three large maps, representing 
the entire course of the Ganges and the upper and the lower courses of the 
Gogra and 21 detached drawings of the confluents of the various tributaries 
of these two rivers. 2 His geographical and other manuscripts, all written 
in Latin, were sent to Dr. Kratzenstein, a renowned professor of medicine 
and physic in Copenhagen, through a mutual friend, Mr. Flohr, a medical 
practitioner in the Danish colonies, whom Tieffenthaler had intimately 

known.3 

Tieffenthaler must have felt quite happy in being thus able to send his 
maps, manuscripts and drawings to safe hands in Europe. In the Preface 
of his Geography , he writes: 

‘I have despatched to Europe, with my Description of India, the drawings 
of a large number of cities, castles and fortresses in order that those who 
had not visited these countries may, while looking at these drawings, see 
these multitudes of cities and fortresses as if in a mirror and in spite of 
their immense distances have them, so to speak, before their eyes.’ 4 

We hear of his stay in Agra in 1778 when he was already old and in 
failing health, ‘vecchio cadente’. 5 It appears that he was in Agra up to 
1781, in which year he handed over the Agra Mission to the Carmelites and 
transferred his quarters to Lucknow. 6 In 1784, Col. F. Wilford, the 
learned orientalist, met the old Father at Lucknow one year before his 


11, 260-307. 

2 Bernoulli, Preface, I, X; II, 266. Noti, 410. 

8 Ibid., Mr. Flohr had died in Patna a few years before Bernoulli undertook to 
edit, translate and publish Tieffenthaler’s Geography. 

4 1, 7. 

5 J.A.8.B ., VI, 637, 1910. 

4 Maolagan, 137. 
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death and several years later referred to his visit as follows: ‘I saw the good 
old man at Ducknow, in the year 1784. He was a man of austere manners, 
and incapable of deceit.’ 1 There is hardly any doubt that Wilford made 
good use of his acquaintance and meeting with Tieffenthaler, to whose 
geographical and historical descriptions he frequently referred. He 
obtained from the old Father extracts from Otter’s works which Tieffenthaler 
had procured from Europe. These circumstances have been utilized by 
Father Hosten in suggesting that Tieffenthaler probably had in his possession 
the original manuscript, supposed to be lost for over three hundred years, 
of Father Monserrate’s Mongolicae Legationis Commentarius , if not the 
whole MS. at least his Book II dealing with the geography and natural 
history of India intra Qangem , the customs of the ancient aborigines and the 
present-day natives, and that Wilford who made use of much of Monserrate’s 
geographical materials obtained the MS. from the old man at Lucknow. 2 

Tieffenthaler died in 1785 at Lucknow, but his body was interred at 
the Padri Tolla Cemetery at Agra. 3 


Tieffenthaler’s Travels in India 

In tho Preface to his Descriptio Indiae, Tieffenthaler recorded, inter alia , 
a brief but valuable diary of his travels in India, in the course of which 
he covered a largo number of districts and visited innumerable cities, 
principalities and villages, largo and small. 4 Somo dates and details of 
his astronomical and other observations may also be gleaned from the 
mass of information given in the Description . His itineraries in India during 
1743-1770 are shown in a map prepared for this purpose. 

In the month of December, 1743, he arrived by boat at the Portuguese 
colony of Daman, and from there went by sea to Surat, a very famous 
commercial city. Here he spent some time in making astronomical obser¬ 
vations, such as the determination of the latitude and longitude of Surat, 
and correcting its longitude by observing the occultation of Jupiter by the 
moon on 2nd February, 1744. 5 Possibly he went to Daman from Salsette, 
where we find him busy in finding the latitude by the sun’s meridian altitude 
and observing on 4th November, 1743, the Transit of Mercury across the sun’s 
disc ‘comme un charbon ardent’. 6 Unfortunately, Tieffenthaler was 
unable to take advantage of the phenomenon for any useful astronomical 
purpose, due to his failure to observe, in the absence of proper instruments, 
the ingress and egress of the transit. 

In March, 1744, he returned to Daman, observing on the way the comet, 
and stayed here till the end of September. He observed a lunar eclipse on 
26th April and calculated the difference of longitudes between Paris and 
Daman to be 4 hr. 20 min. 7 The same year he went back to Surat and from 
there travelled by road to Broach, Baroda, Godhra, Lunavada, Sagwara, 
Udaipur, up to the newly-built and magnificent city of Jaipur, also known as 
Jainagar. At Broach he observed the declination or variation of the 

1 Asiatick Researches, IX, 212, 1807. 

, 2 Hosten, 527-28. 

3 Blunt, 51-52. 

4 I, 3-7. 

6 I, 404. 

• I, 501. Bernoulli corrects the date of the Transit of Meroury to 4th November; 
the ippnth is not mentioned in the text through oversight and the date is put wrongly 
as 5. 

7 I, 407. 
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magnetic compass as 3° 30' 1 on 2nd November, 1744, and measured the 
latitude of the place about the same time. 2 By 23rd November he was in 
Udaipur, where he determined its latitude as 25°. 

From Jaipur, he took the route leading towards east and visited Dig, 
the royal residential city of the prince of the Jats. From there he arrived 
at Agra, either towards the end of 1744 or at the beginning of the following 
year; for on 2nd and 3rd May we find him occupied with latitude determina¬ 
tion of the city. 3 For the next few years the Jesuit College of Agra was to be 
the place of his work. On 7th March, 1740, he used an eclipse o&the moon 
for determining the longitude of Agra. From Agra he mad% frequent 
excursions in 1745 to Muttra, Brindaban and other neighbouring places 
sacred to the Hindus, particularly to those believing in the Krsna cult, 
and collected information about the Krsna legend and the religious beliefs 
and practices of the Vaisnavas and the VairagTs. In Muttra he did not 
fail to visit Jai Singh’s astronomical observatory on the summit of a hill. 

In May, 1747, he visited Delhi, ‘capitale actuelle de l’lnde’ and the 
residence of the Mogol Emperors. On 16th and 17th May he determined the 
latitude of the capital with an astrolabe. 4 His stay in Delhi was brief, 
for in July of the same year he proceeded to Narwar to join his apostolic 
duties to the Christian community there. Narwar, Tieflenthaler informs us, 
was then under the governorship of a Christian of Armenian descent, who 
served under a Hindu Raja and at the same time commanded honours and 
favours from the Mogol Emperor. 5 6 He built a chapel for his Christian 
community which was apparently in a flourishing state and Father 
Tieffenthaler’s duty it was to minister to their spiritual needs. For the 
next 18 years this picturesque city on the summit of a mountain in Central 
India remained the place of his evangelistic and literary activities—a 
centre from where he planned and executed several travels. 

In 1750 he set out on a journey to Goa. Following a southemly 
route, he at first went over a number of places in the province of Malwa, 
and visited important cities such as Sironj, Sarangpur and Ujjain. He 
observed the latitude of Sarangpur on 3rd March and that of Ujjain on 
6th March, 1750.® At Ujjain he visited the astronomical observatory built 
by late Raja Jai Singh Sawai of which he has given a description in his 
Geography. 7 Proceeding further south he crossed the river Narbada, 
penetrated with difficulty into the distriot of Newar, and reached the city 
of Burhanpur (Brahmpour or Borhanpour) f the capital and seat of govern¬ 
ment of the province of Chandess. Thereafter he moved through the 
territory of Concon and proceeded to Goa by way of Thana, Bombay and 
Sifardan halting, among other places, at Nasik and Kalyan for determining 
the latitudes of these two places on 1st and 6th April respectively. He 
arrived in Goa on 20th April and stayed there for six months. 

His return trip to Narwar was through the province of Gujarat and 
Ajmer. Towards the end of October, 1750, he left Goa for Surat, from 
where he took the route through Broach, Cambay, Gujarat (modem 
Ahmadabad) and Radhanpur. This was his second visit to Broach. 
Although he does not mention Baroda after Broach in his Preface in this 


1 Noti insufficiently interprets ‘la d6clinaiaon de la boussole’ as ‘the dip of the 
magnetic needle’, 149. 

2 I, 391. 

» I, 165. 

4 I, 125. 

5 I, 175-76. 

6 I, 351, 347. 

f I, 347. 
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particular journey, he appears to have passed through this city for the 
second time, for he determined the latitude of Baroda on 10th January, 

1751. 1 In Cambay, he measured the latitude of the place on 14th January, 

1751. 2 and one week later that of Ahmadabad. 3 He arrived at 
Kadhanpur in the month of February and observed the latitude of the 
city. From there he travelled through the province of Marwar and visited 
among others Jalor, Jodhpur and Merta. It may be' noted that in this 
journey from Gujarat to Jalor, Tieffenthaler took the longer route tlirough 
Cari, Sami, Radhanpur, Babhar, Tharad, Sanchor and Bhinmal, a large 
part of which passes over arid tracts, instead of following the shorter route 
through Mehsana, Palanpur and Bhinmal. 4 He was in Jalor on 1st March 
and determined on this date its latitude and in Jodhpur on 6th March, whose 
latitude was likewise observed. From Merta, ho entered the province of 
Ajmer and reached the city around 14th March on which date he observed 
and determined the latitude of the place. 6 He also calculated Ajmer’s 
longitude from route mileage, but was not satisfied with the result and 
stressed the need for further examination by the more dependable astrono¬ 
mical methods. He visited the famous Salt Lake of Sambhar near Ajmer 
and left a valuable account of the manufacture of salt from its saline waters 
and its importance in the State’s economy. 6 At Sambhar he measured 
the latitude with the help of an astronomical quadrant made of copper and 
also calculated its longitude. 

From Ajmer he visited Jaipur for the second time and from there 
proceeded to see the famous fortress of Ranthambhor. On the last lap 
of his journey from Ranthambhor to Narwar, he crossed the Chambal 
and took the route towards the south-east through Sopor or Sopour, modem 
Sheopur, Garail (or Carael) and Porim (or Pori), modem Pauri, arriving at 
Narwar in the month of April, 1751. 

He did not stay long at Narwar and was again out after a few months 
on a tour which took him through Gwalior, Gohad, Atter, and Bhind to 
Agra. Towards the end of November of the same year he returned to 
Narwar from Agra by way of Sikandra, Fatehpur, Bayana, Karauli, 
Mandrael, Bijaipur and Qopalpur. 

During the next twelve years Tieffenthaler passed most of his time in 
Narwar. Nevertheless he undertook three or four journeys to Agra and 
Delhi for visiting in particular Father Andr6 Strobl, who had come to India 
from Germany at the invitation of Raja Jai Singh, curious astronomer, 
accompanied by another missionary (Father Gabelsperger, d. 1741) to 
work in his Jaipur observatory. He also made other exploratory excursions 
to nearby places, as is evident from his observations of the latitudes of 
Kotta and Sheopur on 8th and 31st March, 1759, respectively. 7 Some of his 
Persian works refuting Islam and a number of small tracts propounding the 
mysteries of Christianity were written in his leisure time during this period. 

From towards the beginning of 1765, following the suppression of the 
Jesuit mission, the death of Narwar’s Armenian Governor and the decline 
of its Christian community, Father Tieffenthaler was again on the move 
at first in search of financial assistance and patronage from the English 
East India Company in Bengal and thereafter in quest of exploration.of 
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the river basins of the Ganges and the Gogra in the province of Oudh. 
Leaving Narwar he took the route through Datia, Jhansi and Urcha, obser¬ 
ving the latitude of Datia on 2nd February, 1765, 1 and entered the district 
of Dangaya in Bundelkhand. He visited Mahoba (Mahobba), Kalinjar, 
Chitrakut, a sacred place of the Hindus, Chhatarpur, Jima, Parna, noted 
for its diamond mines, and Ajaigarh, and arrived at Thoroa. The dates 
of his visits to some of these places can be ascertained from his records of 
observing latitudes, e.g. Mohoba in February; Rassein, a big village, seven 
miles north-east of Kalinjar, on 1st March; Thoroa on 3rd Mai$h, 1765. 2 
After Thoroa he crossed the Jamna and arrived at Allahabad. * 

About the beginning of April, he left Allahabad for Lucknow where 
he determined its latitude on 7th April. 3 After Lucknow, he visited Bangla 
or Fyzabad, Jaunpur and Banaras, where he took to the river route down 
the Ganges by boat, visiting successively Patna, Monghyr, Rajmahal, 
Murshidabad, Cassembazar, Hughli, Chandemagore and finally Calcutta. 
In this part of the country, Tieffenthaler did not waste time over latitude 
determinations in view of excellent values already obtained by Father 
Boudier of Chandemagore, 4 a very skilled and competent astronomer, 
and accepted and utilized by all geographers from d’Anville to Rennell. 

From Calcutta he returned to Allahabad in a small boat about the 
end of October, 1765. In his journeys down and up tho Ganges, as has 
already been said, he carefully observed with a compass the course of the 
Ganges, sketched the manifold windings and the junction of rivers dis¬ 
charging into tho Ganges as well as jotted down a large number of places 
situated on either side of the river bank. In his own words (Bernoulli’s 
translation): * Vers la fin d’October de la meme ann6e, je me mis dans un 
petit bateau, & retoumai k Elahbad. En allant & en revenant j'ai 
observe & suivi avec la boussole le cours du Gauge , le plus grand des 
fleuves de lTnde; j’ai trac6 sur le papier ses differens detours; j'ai marqu6 
les endroits situ^s sur l’un & l’autre bord, & j’ai dessin6 l’embouchure, 
des rivieres qui se jettent dans le Gauge.' 

In February, 1766, he left the Company’s camp at Corra and returned 
to Allahabad at the end of April. On 3rd February before leaving for Corra, 
he had carried out a latitude determination of Allahabad and obtained the 
value of 25° 9' as against 25° 25' by Claude Boudier. 5 

From Allahabad he moved to Lucknow and, making this city his 
headquarters, travelled over a period of five years throughout the length 
and breadth of the province of Oudh, visiting a large number of cities qnd 
villages which he meticulously described or just referred to, with a few 
details of their geographical location in his Geography. His geography 
of the province of Oudh makes tedious reading on account of what appears 
to be unnecessary and avoidable details of unimportant places. In this 
he indulged purposely, it appears, with a view to describing accurately 
the passages, endless windings and curves of a large number of rivers and 
rivulets flowing through this province—five large rivers, the Gogra, the 
Sarju, the Gumti, the Chauka and the Rapti, and about seventeen smaller 
ones noticed by Tieffenthaler himself. 0 In fact, the main object of his 

11,183. 

3 I, 244, 247, 248. 

* I, 257. 

4 Father Claude Boudier (b. 16-10-1686 in Franoe and d. 1757 in Chandemagore) 
arrived in Bengal about 1718-19, established himself at tho French colony of 
Chandemagore as a skilled astronomer and visited the Jaipur observatory at Baja 
Jai Singh's invitation in 1734. 

5 I, 227. 
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travels in Oudh was to explore the courses of these various rivers from 
their mouths up to their sources in the northern mountains, for which 
purpose, as he himself informs us, he not only moved about from place to 
place himself, but equipped a person trained in geography with a compass 
and sent him to the Camaun mountains up to the cataract of the Gogra, 
one of the largest rivers judged by the volume of waters it discharges, and 
even up to Pethana and the defiles of Deucara, in order to measure the 
distance of the places and determine from them their relative positions. 

‘Non seulement je parcourus en personne ces differentes contr^es; 
mais j’ai encore muni d’une boussole un homme vers6 dans la geographic 
& je l’ai envoy6 jusque sur les monts de Gamaoun & aux cataractes 
du Gogra , un des fleuves le plus considerables par le volume de ses eaux; 
jusquTt Pethana & aux d6fil6s de Deucara (Saltus Deucaranos) pour mea¬ 
surer les distances des lieux & en determiner les situations respectives.* 1 

In addition to his riverine exploration, Tieffenthaler did not neglect to 
ascertain with an astronomical quadrant the latitudes of several places in 
this province, previously inadequately served, if at all, by such determi¬ 
nations. These places include Lucknow (7th April, 1765), 2 Gorakhpur (11th 
March, 1770), 3 Bahraich (Beraiz), 4 Khairabad ( Gherabad), 6 Balrampur (4th 
March, 1770), 6 Pethana , 7 Nanamao , 8 Mouhammadi (11th April, 1769), 9 
Poulhar (lake), 10 Caerela (6th December, 1767) 11 and Dorania (12th Decem¬ 
ber, 1767). 12 At Balrampur and Nanamao, he was unsuccessful with his 
quadrant, due to clouds covering the sky, but calculated the latitudes on 
tho basis of route mileage. The latitude of Pethana, 53 miles north of 
Balrampur, from which one mile was rejected to account for detours of tho 
route over mountainous tracts, was determined solely from considerations of 
route mileage. 

The object of such great care and trouble as lie took throughout his 
travels in India in determining the latitudes of places was to be able to 
prepare without difficulty, whenever he wanted to, a geographical map of 
India—‘ afin que si jamais je voulois dresser une carte geographique de 
Unde, ce travail difficile me devint plus ais6 \ It is doubtful and indeed 
a matter of great disappointment if Tieffenthaler could ever settle down 
to carry out his cherished desire of producing a map of India, which, apart 
from being an important contribution to Indian cartography, would have 
immensely facilitated the study of his Descriptio Indiale. Bernoulli had 
to make good this deficiency as well as possible with the help of Rennell’s 
map of Hindoostan. 

Tibffenthaler’s Works 

Tieffenthaler’s magnum opus is without doubt his Descriptio India#, 
the original title given by the author himself to his work in Latin, which 
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Bernoulli in his French version renamed, not without justification, 1 La 
Qtographie de VIndoustan. A general title such as ‘ Description of India’ 
implies much more than the author envisaged. True it is, TiefFenthaler, 
in his encyclopaedic efforts to give as full a description of India as possible, 
touched practically on all possible subjects such as chronology, religion, 
history, manners and customs, revenues, natural history, natural products 
and mineral resources, art, architecture, monuments, buildings, town plan¬ 
ning, etc., and gave for provinces, sometimes even for districts and cantons, 
long and interesting lists of their past rulers. But the centraj purpose, 
as is abundantly manifest throughout the work, was to give a geographical 
description of the country. TiefFenthaler himself was not unaware of this, 
as otherwise what could be the reason of his writing separate and more 
comprehensive treatises on other subjects, such as the Natural History of 
India, the Religion of the Brahmins ? As to the word ‘ l’lndoustan ’, the 
scope of his geography did not include the whole of India but was limited 
to the territory over which the Mogol power at its highest extended but 
which never comprised the whole of India. This territory was generally 
known by the name of ‘Hindustan', in the Persian works in particular, 
to which TiefFenthaler has himself called attention: ‘ Les Persans disent 
Hindousian , et cette denomination n’est pas ignore de ceux qui possddent 
les langues Indienne, Persane et Arabe.’ 2 For the same reason, Bernoulli 
objects to Rennell’s calling his work Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan 
as it covered the whole of India and has preferred to entitle his translation 
of the Memoir (Volume III) as La Carte gMrale de VInde , etc. 

Viewed in the background of the eighteenth century interest in historical 
and geographical researches concerning South and South-East Asia and 
India in particular, and of TiefFenthaler’s own training and proficiency 
in astronomy, sciences, history and languages, it is not unlikely that he 
had conceived of such a project before leaving Europe. Significantly 
enough from the moment of his setting foot in India, ho busied himself in 
the collection of materials either by proper observations, or by studies 
or through information from knowledgeable persons, for a complete and 
detailed description and a good geographical map of India—a task which 
absorbed all his time and energies outside his normal apostolic duties, 
for a span of thirty years. 3 ‘Much has been written *and many scholarly 
works have appeared on India, her grandeur, her religion and on the manners 
and customs of her inhabitants.’ Writes TiefFenthaler: ‘Nevertheless this 
very vast country offers yet an abundance of materials to write. It is 
precisely what I have been busy in assembling in this volume—such things 
as I have observed with my own eyes during a span of thirty years, things 
I have read in Persian books treating of the geography and the history of 
India and what I have learned in the course of conversation with persons 
informed in these matters. In Europe, one greedily awaits the precious 
merchandise from India; in sending this treatise I flatter myself to believe 
that it will be received with the same eagerness by the curious who will 
appreciate my work.’ 

Such sustained labours produced not just one but several works, 
maps and drawings. Reference has already been made to the three extra¬ 
ordinarily large maps on the course of the Ganges and the Gogra, 21 detached 
drawings of confluents of the various tributaries and related explanatory 
materials, put to good use by Anquetil and preserved for posterity by that 
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learned orientalist. As to his other writings, all in Latin, and sketches 
of which no trace could be made shortly after their arrival in Europe and 
by the time Bernoulli got interested in his works, we have only Tieffenthaler’s 
own statements, notices of Anquetil and Bernoulli and Sommervogel’s 
recent bibliography. 1 These include: 

(1) A treatise on the Religion of the Brahmins , their ceremonies 
and manners and the much-vaunted wisdom of their philosophers ; 
this work contains such things as deserve to be reported, taken 
from Indian works, to which were added as illustrations drawings 
of idols, temples and other objects. 

(2) A Natural History of India dealing with animals, birds, 
trees, plants and flowers, with a pencil sketch in each case. 

(3) A book containing remarks and observations on the varia¬ 
tions of the air and such other natural phenomena as the eclipses, 
the sun-spots, and the zodiacal light. 

(4) A catalogue of places of which geographical latitudes were 
observed. 

(5) A paper entitled ‘ De Longitude et Latitudine Indiae \ 

(6) Indian astronomy and astrology. 

(7) The course of the Ganges, together with a description of 
the villages and cities lying on both banks. 

(8) The course of the Ganges from Priaga or Chlabado 
(Allahabad) to Calcutta, explored with the aid of a magnetic needle. 

(9) The course of the Jamna, which is numbered among the 
great rivers. 

(10) Geographical maps showing various coasts of India. 

To these Sommervogel also adds his drawings of cities and forts, temples, 
idols and mountains which appear to form part of his Geography and his 
Religion of the Brahmins . Some of the drawings attached to his Geography 
are reproduced in Plates I-IV. Phillimore has located among Orme MSS. 
a letter Tieffenthaler wrote to General Richard Smith and a review of 
D’Anville’s maps with the remark: ‘ Pour connoitre le Latitude et Longitude, 
la grandeur des villes considerables de l’Inde, leur situations, et autres choses 
rdmarquables de cette vaste Empire, on consultera la description latin faite 
par le P.J.T.S. (Orme MSS. 23 (51)). Thomas Call received some of his 
papers, probably through Wilford. 

Of these the first two, e.g. the Religion of the Brahmins and the Natural 
History of India, were among his major works. But as far as their merit 
can be guessed from occasional observations and statements concerning 
these subjects, incorporated in his Geography, their loss, Bernoulli was 
inclined to think, did not appear regrettable. Abraham Roger and Messrs. 
Dow and Hollwell had already done much useful work on the former 
subject, 2 and although the scope of further work was by no means exhausted, 
there were enough materials for the purpose available to a scholar in Europe 
at that time. Moreover, Tieffenthaler was handicapped by his inadequacy 
in Sanskrit to make much use of original Indian sources. But a more 
serious factor was his incapacity as a missionary charged with the duty 
of spreading Christianity among the idolators to approach the subject of 
Hindu religion and philosophy with sympathy and understanding and 
above all with a scholarly and scientific detachment such as generally 


1 Bernoulli, Preface, IX; I, 6-7; II, 421-24; Sommervogel, BiblioMque de fa Socteti 
de Jisua, Paris, 1932; Phillimore, I, 888. 
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characterizes his astronomical and geographical studies. He spoke con¬ 
temptuously of the manners and customs of the Vairdgis (Beragiens & de 
Beragiennes), a Vaisijava sect, he observed at Muttra and found nothing 
but superstition and obscenity in the cult of Krsoa and R&dha whom he 
described as the former’s concubine. 1 Likewise, the good missionary 
was always repelled at the sight of the image of Mahadeva ( Mahadeo ) 
for which his appellations were sometimes ‘la figure obscene de Mahadeo’ 2 
at others Tinfame figure de Mahadeo\ 3 Some of his Persian tracts, as 
already noticed, were directed against Islam and a number of others written 
to glorify Christianity. * 

Bernoulli suspected that Tieffenthaler’s Natural History , even if found, 
would have hardly satisfied the connoisseur. Granting that he had picked 
up enough knowledge in these sciences as a Jesuit from Tyrol would most 
probably have done, he became fast out-of-date, particularly in view of 
new and radical developments in tho system of classification and nomen¬ 
clature at the hands of such eminent naturalists as Bauhin, Tournefort and 
Carl von Linn6. This is evident from a few notices relating to natural history, 
botany in particular, contained in his Geography , which are not only poor 
and weak in their descriptions but use outmoded designations of plants 
from which it is difficult to guess their synonyms according to the new nomen¬ 
clature then widely in use in Europe, or to ascertain whether he was referring 
to an unknown plant. It is also doubtful if the sketches he says he attached 
to his Natural History would have added much, as these were probably 
drawn, like those of his Geography , by a non-professional artist unskilled 
in biological drawings. In marked contrast to Tieffenthaler’s efforts, 
foundations of the science of natural history in India wore being laid through¬ 
out the eighteenth century by a set of professional men well grounded in the 
new system, such as Petrus Artedi, Henry Ruysch, Mark Eliezer Bloch 
and others in Europe 4 and Rheed ( Hortus malabaricus), the Tranquobar 
missionaries J. G. Koenig, K. G. Klein, Benjamin Heyne and others, 
Patrick Russell, William Roxburgh and James Anderson, all working princi¬ 
pally in the coastal areas of peninsular India. 6 

Tho same cannot be said of his astronomical and geographical tracts, 
and thoir discovery if ever should merit closer attention. 

Bernoulli’s Contribution 

The importance of Tieffenthaler’s Geography , apart from other consi¬ 
derations, may be judged from the fact that it found an editor and translator 
from the original Latin into two major European languages in no less a 
person than Jean Bernoulli, a distinguished mathematician, Astronomer 
Royal and ordinary member of the Academy of Sciences and Belles-Lettres 
at Berlin, and associated with all the major scientific academies and societies 
in Europe at the time, such as those of St. Petersburg, Stockholm, Uppsala, 
Copenhagen, Lyon, Bologne, and several others. Bernoulli first came to 
know of Tieffenthaler’s works from Anquetil du Perron’s paper ‘La Descrip¬ 
tion du cours du Gange & du Gagra, etc.’ in the Journal des Sgavans , Paris, 
December, 1776 (Ed. of Holl, January, 1777) and further that his geographical 
manuscripts were lying somewhere in Denmark. He started making 

11. 204. 

* I, 224. 

3 I, 335. 

4 Chaudhuri: ‘ On the History of the Study of Ichthyology *. 

6 Larwood, 62-76. 
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enquiries and soon succeeded in locating them—he does not say how—with 
M. Kratzenstein to whom Tieffenthaler had sent his manuscripts. In 
fact, Anquetil’s intention in drawing the attention of scholars to this work 
was to secure its publication. Bernoulli now reinforced his efforts by 
publishing notices in the Nouvettea liUkraires , Books II and III, as well as 
by other means. In Copenhagen Kratzenstein had also tried to find an 
editor*but without success, because it was impossible to find one there for a 
Latin manuscript, full of foreign words, defective in composition at places 
and accompanied by a large number of badly executed drawings in most 
part of such disproportionately large size as rendered their use impracticable 
without reduction. Moreover, no one would wish to undertake the task 
without first looking at the manuscript, and Kratzenstein would not run 
the risk of parting with it. In the circumstances Bernoulli decided to take 
up the work himself under the condition given by the author and save 
from menacing oblivion a work he believed curious and important. 1 The 
manuscript passed into his possession on 9 th October, 1781. 

Consultation with, and advice of, Anquetil became urgently necessary, 
for the French scholar had received the maps and explanatory notes closely 
bearing on the subject of the manuscript in question. Anquetil responded 
with rare warmth and generosity to Bernoulli’s ideas and plans. The 
maps were then no longer in his possession as he had shortly after his work 
deposited them with the Map Section of the Department of Foreign Affairs 
(D6pot des Cartes du Departement des affaires 6trangeres) in Paris. He 
interested the Count of Vergonnes, Chief of the Department and great 
lover of science and learning in Bernoulli’s project, obtained the maps 
forming an atlas of 30 leaves of exceptionally large format and took full 
responsibility of reducing them himself and having them engraved by a 
competent engraver before his very eyes and at his own expense. All this 
trouble he took, first to avoid exposing the precious originals to the accidents 
of transport and inevitable degradation at the hands of artists, and secondly 
because of the impossibility of entrusting to a distant artist the work of 
engraving a set of drawings complicated by multiplicity of objects, foreign 
characters and imperceptible strokes. Moreover, to explain the maps, 
Anquetil prepared for Bernoulli a new memoir much more extended 
than what had appeared in the Journal dea Sqavans. All this, to say the 
least, is a splendid instance of co-operation between scholars with a common 
interest, namely the advancement of knowledge of a land and people 
imperfectly known, in a century otherwise tom with strife, jealousy and 
rivalry, territorial conquests and enslavement of people all over the world. 

Bernoulli’s original intention was to produce the work in two volumes : 
the first to contain a translation of Tieffenthaler’s Geography , and the 
second Anquetil’s memoirs referred to above and additions and notes made 
from Rennell’s Memoir* and other works. Incorporation of a map indis¬ 
pensable for following the book with ease was dictated first by the author’s 
failure to supply one himself and, second, by the recent appearance of 
Rennell’s Memoir which received wide attention and appreciation. Matter 
remained at this stage when he first went to the press. But delay in 


• 1 1, Preface, XI. 

8 Rennell, James: Memoir of a Map of Hindooatan; or the Mogul Empire with 
an Introduction , illustrative of the geography and present division of that country 
and a map of the countries situated between the heads of the Indian rivers, and the 
Caspian Sea; with an appendix containing an acoount of the Ganges and Burrampootar 
rivers* (added in the 2nd edition). First map of two sheets—1st edition, 1783 ; 2nd 
edition, 1785. Second map of four sheets—1st edition, 1788; 2nd edition, 1791, and 
3rd edition, 1793. 
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printing and appearance in the meantime of further researches of Anquetil 
on the history and geography of India led Bernoulli to alter his plans; 
to leave undisturbed the first volume containing his translation of 
Tieffenthaler’s Geography of Hindustan, to devote the second volume entirely 
to AnquetiFs writings in two parts: Part I, Des Recherches historiques & 
chronologiques sur VInde and Part II La Description du Cours du Gange & 
du Gagra, avec une tris grande Carte , and add a third volume containing 
translation in its entirety of Rennell’s Memoir with appendices, and a map 
of navigation in the interior of Bengal, extracted from his Bdhgal-Atlas. 

In this way Bernoulli filled up the gaps existing in Tieienthaler’s 
Geography. AnquetiFs dissertation constituting Part I of the second volume 
supplied nearly entirely what Tieffenthaler had omitted on the history 
and the rulers of the peninsula; Rennell’s Memoir , Part I, third volume, 
threw a flood of light on the geography of the entire country; to these 
add Bernoulli’s own copious notes and the scholarship he brought to bear 
on the work. Collectively the three volumes to which he appropriately 
gave the general title Description historique & geographique de VInde 1 
thus emerged as an entirely new work, far surpassing the one he undertook 
to edit and translate. The German edition appeared in Berlin under the 
title of Das Pater Joseph Tieffenthalers . . . historisch-geographische Besch - 
reibung von Hindustan between the years 1785 and 1787 and the French 
edition also in Berlin under the title mentioned above between the years 
1786 and 1789. 


The Geography of Hindustan 

Tieffenthaler’s Geography is divided into two broad sections: (a) Dis¬ 
sertation and Preliminary Researches, and (b) Geographical Description 
of the Provinces of Hindustan. 

Under (o) he discussed in 14 separate chapters the following matters: 
(1) the extension of India (9-11); (2) the longitude and the latitude of 
India, after the Indian geographers ( corographes ) (12-18); (3) longitude 
and latitude of India, with distances between places, as given in the Persian 
work entitled Ayn Akbari or The Method of Akbar (18-23); (4) the Indian 
miles (or cosses) (23-25); (5) the inequality of Indian miles (25-28); (6) area 
of India in square measures (28-29); (7) the name of India (29-30); (8) refer¬ 
ences to India in the religious books (31-38); (9) the origin of the Indians 
(38-40); (10) the survival of Christianity in India since the arrival of the 
Portuguese (40-43); (11) ancient India (43-60) 2 ; (12) the mountains of 
India (60-62); (13) division of Hindustan in Provinces (62-64); and 
(14) the revenues of Hindustan (64-66). 

Under (6) Tieffenthaler adhered to the division of India into the 
following twenty-three provinces as existed in the times of the Mogol Empire : 
Kaboul (67-74), Kandahar (74-76), Cachemire (76-100), Labor (100-114), 
Moultan (115-120), Tatta (120-124), Dehli (124-159), Agra (159-220), 
Elahbad (220-250), Oude (or Avad) (250-307), Adjmer (307-342), Malva 
(342-358), Barar (358-363), Chandess (364-370), Guzarate (370-415), Behar 
(415-437), Bengale (437-460), Oressa (460-476), Aurengabad (476-489)* 
Bhalagate (or Ahmadnagar) (489-492), Bedor (or Safarabad) (492-494), 
Hederabad (or Golconde) (494-496) and Bedjapur (496-516), with digressions 


1 Bernoulli, Preface, XIV. 

8 Pages 1 58 * and ‘ 59 ' are misprinted as 1 38 * and ‘ 39 
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on the countries of Casckgar and Tibet. 1 The description for each 
province includes the boundary; the area generally by length and breadth 
in miles between extreme limits and seldom by area in square measure; 
division of the province into districts and parganas with a long list of place 
names under each district or pargana; revenues, both according to Manouzzi 2 
and register of the empire mentioning the largest and the smallest sum in 
most cakes; a fairly-detailed description of the capital and succinct description 
of a number of important places; itineraries; succession list of kings and 
rulers, sometimes mentioning the length of government of the ruler in 
years, months and days but not in strict chronological order according to 
one era. 

Interspersed with this general pattern of description will be found 
notices of rivers, their tributaries and distributaries traversing the province, 
with their names, sources, mouths, courses determined by a large number 
of places, large and small, on their banks, and several other characteristics 
such as seasonal variations in the discharge of waters, tides in rivers in 
the deltaic region, 8 shift of river beds, 4 irrigation canal systems fed from 
certain rivers, 6 and the like. The river systems in the Ganges and the 
Gogra basins, especially those irrigating the province of Oudh, have been 
noticed with the greatest detail, as may be expected from one who spent 
long years in surveying these areas. Rennell utilized much of Tieffenthaler’s 
findings in revising his map and the second edition of his Memoir. ‘ The 
upper part of the course of the Ganges,’ he writes, ‘ to the Cow’s mouth, 
or cavern through which the Ganges passes; and the course of the Gogra 
river to its fountains; are both inserted from the work of M. Bernoulli.’ 6 
In another passage he records his acknowledgement to the discoveries 
concerning the Ganges and the Gogra as follows: ‘A late publication by 
M. Bernoulli (who has done me too much honour in the course of it) contains, 
among a variety of other matters, a map of the courses of the Ganges and 
Gogra rivers; drawn by M. Anquetil du Perron, from the materials of tho 
late P. Tiefentaller. This map is highly interesting, on the score of its 
containing the course of the Ganges, as high up as the Oangoutra , or cavern, 
styled by the Hindoos, the Cow’s mouth; and which is near 300 miles above 
the place where the Ganges enters Hindoostan: as well as the course of the 
Gogra river, to its source, in the western part of Thibet.’ 7 Pennell, 
however, criticized Tieffenthaler for stopping short at a place not far within 


\ Names of provinces axe here spelt after Bernoulli’s French version, Vol. I, and 
further printed in italics to differentiate them from modern spellings in English, 
which the reader must have noticed already. Figures within parentheses indicate 
page references to Vol. I. 

2 Tieffenthaler in his manuscript spelt the name as * Manucoi \ also a very 
common form of spelling in English (vide W. Irvine’s English translation of Storia 
do Mogor , John Murray, 1907-8). In French, the name is. written as ‘Manouchi’ as 
may be seen from the French version of his work, Histone ginirale de VEmpire du 
Mogol depwis sa fondation. Sur lea mimoirea portugada de M. Manouchi , venitien, 
d la Haye, 1708. But the physician, as Bernoulli has pointed out, was known in 
his homeland of Venice, Italy, as ‘ Manouzzi * and referred to as such in Italian biblio¬ 
graphies (1, 15, footnote). 

3 I, 450. 

4 J, 291-292. The river Sardjou near Bozpur where it falls into the Ohagra . 

, 6 I, 138-214, 

8 Memoir , iii. Rennell generally mentioned Bernoulli’s name and occasionally 
Tieffenthaler’s for reference to the Geography. 

7 Ibid., 307-8. Mark Rennell’s spelling of Tieffenthaler; Bernoulli informed us 
that Tieffenthaler himself spelt his name as ‘Tieffentaller’, although his family 
name should be correctly spelt as ‘Tieffenthaler*. Following the pronunciation in 
vogue in Austrian Tyrol, his name could also be written as 'Tiefentoller*, but he 
never wrote so (Bernoulli, Preface, XVI). 
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the Kumaun mountains, and not visiting the source of the Gogra himself 
as he did the Gangotrl, as also for neglecting to take observations forth© 
purpose of determining the latitudes of either of the sources of these two 
rivers, ‘ which, on a course approaching to meridional, would have furnished 
a rule for correcting the distances ’. Regarding the accuracy of 
Tieffenthaler’s survey, it may be noted that Rennell compared the course 
of the Jumna above Delhi and other positions in that part of the Doab, 
as determined by Col. Polier’s map, with the details given in tljp Geography 
and found that 4 they accord generally with the notices in Bernoulli \ 1 

Another noticeable feature of the Geography is the details <tf itineraries 
and routes, given province by province, making it possible to reconstruct 
an excellent route map of eighteenth-century India. These routes are 
extremely detailed for those provinces over which he travelled, e.g. Delhi, 
Agra, Allahabad, Oudh, Ajmer, and Gujarat, oftentimes noting places even 
three or four miles apart. Bengal and Bihar are poorly served by itineraries 
by road duo probably to his travels by inland waterways. Regarding 
other provinces, details were drawn from the accounts of other travellers 
as well as from Persian treatises. There is little difficulty in believing that 
Tieffenthaler’s Geography served as an excellent guide-book for travellers 
in the last decade of the eighteenth and the first few of the nineteenth 
century. Rennell found Tieffenthaler’s itineraries very useful in checking 
and correcting distances between places in his map and comparing the 
values derived from other sources. ‘ And what, moreover, I consider as 
an irrefragable proof of the general accuracy of the position,’ writes Rennell 
concerning the bearing of Sirhind from Delhi, ‘ is that Mustaphabad, which 
stands in Col. Polier’s map at 42 cosses , from Sirhind towards Hurdwar, 
is by Bernoulli’s account (Vol. I, pp. 146, 147) 46 cosses from Hurdwar, 
by which the interval between Sirhind and Hurdwar should be 88 cosses : 
and it is actually 90 by the construction.* 2 Tieffenthaler’s itineraries of 
the Punjab province also proved very valuable among the various materials 
Rennell used for filling up much of the detail of this province; e.g. the distance 
of Rahoon (Rahari) from Sirhind (< Sarhind ), 3 * * 6 the position of Kullanore 
(Cala nor ) 4 on the Ravi, and so on. The itinerary from Matschivara to 
Zoudlamouki (I, 112-113) enabled Rennell to fix up the positions of Bejwara 
(Bezvdra ), Rajapour (Radjpour), Hureepour (Haripor) and Jellamooky. 
‘Bejwara, called also Hoshearpour, is 3 journeys (perhaps 36 cosses) from 
Sirhind (Bernoulli); .. .Hureepour is 11 cosses beyond Rajapour, on the 
same road; Jellamooky 6 or 7 farther. All these particulars are from 
Bernoulli: and we collect from them that Hureepour is 21 cosses; or about 
30 G. miles from Bejwara; 84 from Sirhind.’ 5 For arriving at the conclusion 
that ‘Moultan cannot be lower than the parallel of 30 and for fixing its 
latitude at 30° 34', Rennell consulted, among other authorities, Bernoulli’s 
opinion that by the itineraries, ‘Moultan cannot be much lower than that 
parallel’.® Bernoulli translated Tieffenthaler’s findings as follows: ‘La 
hauteur du pole boreal est ici de 29° 61'; . .. Des Auteurs plus au fait font 


1 Memoir , 69. 

* Ibid., 68. Rennell obviously consulted Bernoulli’s French edition, where 
the distance between Mastabad (Mustaphabad) and Saharanpour is given as 22 Indian 
miles (cosses) and that between Saharanpour and Hardouar (Hurdwar> as 24 Indian 
miles (1, 146, 147). 

« Ibid., 79. 

* Ibid., 106. 

« Ibid., 106-107. 

6 Ibid., 90-93. 
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la Latitude de Moulton , de 30 degree; mais on fera encore mieux de lui en 
donner 31; car les itin^raires preuvent quelle no peut 6tre plus petite.’ 1 

Unlike Rennell, who usually avoided describing Indian cities on the 
ground that ‘the description of one Indian city is a description of all; 
they being all built on one plan, with exceeding narrow, confined, and crooked 
streets; with an incredible number of reservoirs and ponds, and a great 
many 1, gardens, interspersed’, 8 Tieffenthaler described a large number of 
capital as well as fortified cities, carefully recording architectural details 
of palaces, forts and citadels with their ramparts and towers, mausoleums, 
brick buildings of the rich, the thatched and mud houses of the poor, market¬ 
places, etc., thus bringing out an impressive variety despite a common 
pattern and uniformity of plan. In general, the Indian cities were inferior 
to those of Europe in regard to magnificence, height and symmetry of the 
buildings and the uniformity of the streets. 8 To this a remarkable exception 
was Jaipur, the new city built in 1725 by Jai Singh, the curious astronomer 
king. Contrary to the unequal and narrow streets and antique buildings 
of old cities, the city was provided with large, long and straight roads, and 
buildings and shops for the display of merchandise, all equally spaced from 
one another, giving it a brilliant modem look. 4 The principal road extend¬ 
ing from the gate of Sangener to that in the south was so spacious that 
six or seven carriages could easily run side by side without either touching 
or the necessity of one carriage moving in front of the other. In Delhi, 
the houses of the rich were outwardly unimpressive, though not indicative of 
negligence; but their interiors were magnificent and profusely decorated 
according to the style of the country and the taste of its people. 5 

Tieffenthaler also refers to the skill of Indian engineers in building 
stone bridges over rivers. He noticed and described such a bridge over the 
river Sindh near Narwar (Plate I); it was supported by 24 high and spacious 
arches, o Other stone bridges noticed by him include one of 16 large 
arches spanning a torrential river near Dholpur in Agra province, 7 one 
built on the Gumti, 8 and a small one built on the rivulet Rend near Corra.® 
At Mohan in the province of Oudh, the river Sei was spanned by a bridge 
built of brick and lime upon 15 supporting arches, and provided with balus¬ 
trades and two towers at either extremity to serve as ornament. 10 

The cave-paintings of Ellora did not fail to attract his notice or extract 
eloquent appreciation from his pen; but the omission of Ajanta is baffling. 
He was full of admiration for ‘une variety de figures d’hommes & de 
Dieux, taill6es avec un art 6tonnant’, and further writes: 

‘Cette scene si artistement repr6sent4e est ouverte aux yeux de ceux 
qui traversent ces cavernes memes; elle reste cachye & ceux qui se trouvent 
en dehors. Qui pourroit n’etre pas stup^fait des travaux de l’ancien terns, 
de la prodigality des hommes, de l’abondance des richesses & de l’ardeur 
avide de transmettre son nom k la posterity ! >n 

(Those who walk inside the caves themselves can see this scene so 
artistically represented; it remains hidden to those who are outside. Who 


1 1, lie. 

2 Memoir , 58. 
2 I, 120. 

4 I, 315. 

' * I, 125. 

•I, 178. 

7 I, 188. 

8 I, 230. 

9 1,-235. 

19 % 270. 

11 1, 480-87. 
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could fail to be stupefied by such works of ancient times, by the prodigality 
of men, by the abundance of their richness, and by the ardent earnestness 
to transmit their name to posterity !) 

Mention should also be made of Tieffenthaler’s description of the 
astronomical observatories set up by Raja Jai Singh at Delhi, 1 Muttra, 2 
Jaipur 3 and Ujjain. 4 * Banaras observatory built by Raja Man Singh 
of Amber at the beginning of the seventeenth century and further extended 
and equipped by Raja Jai Singh 6 was strangely enough not noticed by 
Father Tieffenthaler in his Geography . • 

Other matters of scientific interest in which the book abounds concern 
soil, vegetation, food and agriculture, climate, flora and fauna and mineral 
resources. Tieffenthaler’s classification of soil does not go beyond such 
generalized statements and phrases as ‘fertile’, ‘sandy ’, ‘ waterless ‘black ’, 
‘ uniform ’, ‘sterile ’, etc. He records the soil of Lahor as very fertile, producing 
all kinds of fruits in great quantity; the canton extending from Lahor to 
Attock produces millet and other legumes. 0 The soil of the canton of 
Beluchistan is ‘sandy and devoid of water’ and produces nothing except 
millet during the season of scanty rain; wheat, however, grows on the river 
bord of the Sindh and on irrigated fields. 7 The quality of soil between After 
and Agra is sandy, but it nevertheless produces in abundance wheat, diverse 
species of fruits and vegetables. Soil between Agra and Jaipur is fertile 
and ‘produit du froment, des lentils, des pois, du sucre & du millet’. 8 * 
Fertile black soil is noticed near Scheupori south of Narwar in the Agra 
province. 0 In the district of Tourhot , Bihar, the soil produces all kinds of 
foodstuff, e.g. fruits, wheat, rice, pear and other provisions unknown in 
Europe. 10 The great fertility of the plains of Bengal is expressed thus: 
‘This province is extremely vast, and abounds in everything producing 
wheat, rice and many other kinds of provisions as well as Indian pears, 
ananas, jackfruits (Kateles, probably a oorrupt form of the Bengali name 
Kanthal ), and long figs.’ 11 

Tieffenthaler notices European climate in the province of Kabul 
where ‘ in winter it snows and water freezes \ 12 The country between 
Kabul and Attock often misses rainfall. The climate of Agra with seasonal 
changes all the year round is described in great detail, including its dust- 
storm which sometimes ‘ hides the sky from view and covers everything 
with a thick (layer of) dust’. 13 In Calcutta, a breeze from the south 
ordinarily prevails since the month of April up to October; during the rest 
of the year the wind blows from the north; the eastern wind is pestilential. 14 

As to the references to various kinds of trees, here is a typical passage 
describing trees of the region between Balrampour and Pethcma in the prov¬ 
ince of Oudh. ‘ Among the trees of large species which this wooded and 

I X, 128. 

8 I, 201-202. 

8 I, 316-18. An English translation of the Jaipur observatory as described by 

Tieffenthaler was given by G. R. Kaye: A Guide to the Old Observatories at Delhi, 
Jaipur, Ujjain , Benares. Calcutta, 1920, pp. 48-60. 

* I, 346-47. 

6 Kaye, oU-57. 

8 I, 102. 

7 I, 119. 

8 I, 208. 

8 1, m. 

I, 421. 

II I. 438. 

W I, 68. 

l* I, 166. 

1 4 I, 468. 
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mountainous country produces may be mentioned the Larch-tree (Mileses) 
and those known as Sdl or Sakou and Corou. The smaller trees include, 
among others, the Tschischoum , the Bel, whioh produces a ball-like fruit full of 
soft marrow enclosed in a hard shell. Moreover, one finds fruit trees such 
as Am, the Tamarind, the Bel or the Carambolier (Mains indica ), and 
the l^yrobalan trees.’ 1 Notice the absence of proper botanical nomen¬ 
clature of which Bernoulli complained. 

Tieffenthaler has given fairly detailed description of the salines of the 
Behat district in Lahor province, with an interesting note on the Khocares 
or Oacares, a class of people engaged in salt mining operations. 2 Notices 
to salines in other regions include those of Nasirabad^ in Allahabad 
province, and of Cambay in Gujarat and details of salt manufacture 
from the Salt Lake of Bambhar 4 and in the Cambay area. The Geography 
mentions deposits of iron ores in the country of Savad 6 (Swat), west of 
Kashmir; magnetic iron ores in the district of Narwar 0 , at Dhoa 7 and 
on the route between Anteri and Gwalior 8 , copper and silver near the 
village of Dariba® in the Udaipur district; copper in Tschenpour 10 in 
the Mandel district in Ajmer province and in Tambacdni 11 on the route from 
Bithia to Kathmandu; gold in Assam 12 ; diamonds in Parna, 13 in Bundel- 
khand, in Sommelpour, 14 in Bihar, and in the province of Orissa. 16 Agate 
ocours in the mountainous country on the route between Surat and Broach 
and other neighbouring places. 30 The adjacent mountains of Ajmer 
are mentioned as sources for the best quality of marble, 17 and places like 
Singauli and Rubas , five leagues south of Fatehpur, as good sources of red 
and white stones. 18 References to mineral resources are brief and inade¬ 
quate; one wishes the geographer would have given as much attention to 
the occurrences of mineral ores, marble, stone and other building materials 
as he had given to the saline rocks and salt manufacture. 

In the same manner Tieffenthaler’s scattered references to the crafts 
and manufacture and centres of commerce and industry left much to be 
desired. Like other travellers and geographical writers before or contem¬ 
poraneous with him, he noticed the artistic excellence of the shawl (schdl) 
makers and woodworkers of Kashmir, 19 the centres noted for the manu¬ 
facture of cotton piece-goods, e.g. Rahon 22 in the Lahor province, Col&res 21 


1 I, 204 : The Larch —Larix griffithii ; the S'dL—Shorea robunla; the Tschischoum— 
Dalbergia Sissoo; the Bil—Aegle marmelos ; the Am—Mangifera indica ; the 
Tamarind— Tamarindus indica; the carambolier — Averrhoea carambolct ; the Myro- 
balan— Terminalia chebula. 

. 2 I, 104, 100. 

3 I, 238. 

4 I, 312-13. 

6 I, 78. 

6 I, 177. 

7 I, 180. 

8 I, 187. 

9 I, 327. 

10 I, 308. 

11 I, 425. 

12 I, 400. 

13 T, 240. 
i 14 I, 433. 

16 I, 400. 

** I, 389, 391-92. 

17 I, 311. 

18 I f 170. 

19 JTS2. 

20 I, 112. 

21 I, 179. 
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in Narwar district, Sironj 1 in Malwa province, Baroda 2 * in Gujarat, 
Bhagalpur 8 in Bihar, Katwa 4 * and Dacca 6 in Bengal, and the sericulture 
in Bengal, 6 but hardly any detail is given. Of particular interest is his 
reference to Beana , Uindon and Canben in the Agra province as flourishing 
centres in previous times for indigo (nil) cultivation, in which the Dutch 
and the Armenian merchants used to conduct a very lucrative trade and 
export a huge quantity of this dyestuff from Agra to Surat. 7 Arol y a 
city seven miles from Schamschernagar in the Bihar province, was a centre 
for paper manufacturing. 8 Of the European factories noticed mention 
may be made of Dutch factories in Ahmadabad, Broach, Sufat, Patna, 
Chhapra, Murshidabad, Calcapour in Cossimbazar, and Chinsura; French 
factories at Surat, Chhapra, Cossimbazar and Chandemagore; the English 
factories at Cambay, Surat, Patna, Cossimbazar (a fortress was built here) 
and, of course, Calcutta. Daman and Diu on the Indian coast and 
Mozambique on the African used to participate in a Portuguese Indo-African 
trade in the course of which Indian merchandise were exchanged for African 
ivory and gold. 9 


Tieffenthaler’s Sources 

Bernoulli has reproached Tieffenthaler for neglecting to indicate the 
sources and references to such of the matters of his Geography as he did not 
observe himself. 10 It is true, remarks Bernoulli, that he named some 
European authors such as Pinhero, de Laet, Bernier and others and some 
oriental ones, e.g. Ferishta, Abul Fazl (or his work), Heder, whom he 
quoted or consulted. As to the former he should have named also Father 
Philippe, Thevenot and others and regarding the latter one wished he had 
given more particulars than merely mentioning the name or simply stating 
‘ one reads in a Persian book ’, ‘ in an Indian work ’, etc., as he frequently did. 
Although this remark is generally correct, a fairly good idea as to his 
European sources can be obtained without difficulty from his statements 
in the course of which he sometimes quoted chapter and verse. But his 
silence on the inadequately known oriental sources about which his European 
readers would have welcomed his valuable bibliography is regrettable. 

Tieffenthaler’s sources and authorities clearly referred to by himself 
and amplified by the researches of both Anquetil and Bernoulli are given 
below: 

Aristotle: Referred to in Ch. XI on ‘Ancient India’ in connection with the 
Indus and its source, e.g. * Suivant Aristote \ Reference to be 
found in Edit . djpi Val , 1654. T. I.: Meteorol , p. 768. (A) 11 

Arrian: Referred to in Ch. XI: ‘ Arrion fait mention de Peuceliotis *, 
a city on the Indus, known by the name of Acdra in Tieffenthaler’s 
time, 12 miles from Attock. 12 


1 1, 349. 

2 I, 393. 

8 I, 435. 

4 I, 453. 

6 I, 458. 

8 I, 438. 

7 I, 172. 

* I, 434. 

9 I, 396, 400. 

10 Bernoulli, Preface, XIX. # 

11 I, 44. (A) indicates Anquetil du Perron who located the source. 

12 I, 48. 
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‘Ain-i-Akbari: Described as ‘ Ouvrage Persan qui a pour titre : Ayn Akbari 
ou la m^thode d’Akbar’. 1 Details of latitudes and longitudes 
of places in India, route mileage, etc., as observed or recorded 
by Persian geographers were taken from this work. Also an 
important source book for much of his materials given in his 
description of provinces. Rarely did he either refer to the work 
or quote from it in marked contrast to his treatment of other 
sources like the Bible or Quintus Curtius. Such a rare example 
is: ‘On lit dans 1’ouvrage Persan qui a pour titre Ayn Acbari , 
que les Rajahs d’Od6pour tirent leur origine de Noschervdn 
sumomm6 le juste, Roi de Perfe’. 2 At the time of Bernoulli’s 
editing and translating Tieffenthaler’s Geography, the 1 Ain was 
known to European scholars through a notice of Anquetil in the 
Ligislation Orientate , Amst., 1778, and Gladwin’s translation of a 
portion only (concerning descriptions of the aubahs of Bengal 
and Orissa) of the Persian text, published in London, 1777 
(Gladwin’s translation of the whole 'Ain was published in Caloutta 
in 1783-86). Bernoulli was unable to obtain a copy of the transla¬ 
tion, but learnt from a Gottingen journalist who had compared his 
German translation of Tioffentjialer’s Geography with Gladwin’s 
translation of ‘Ain that there were considerable enough differences 
despite many similarities in passages. 3 It is now known that 
Tieffenthaler drew heavily upon the 'Ain , bodily incorporating 
details concerning 'the subdivisions of Sarkars into Mahals and 
succession list of rulers and giving verbatim translation of several 
passages. For example, compare the following passage from 
Bernoulli: 

‘ Thorabhim est une ville. A 3 milles de 1& est une fosse, 
dont le fond rempli d’eau ne peut se sonder. Dans cet endroit 
est aussi une mine de cuivre; & on y trouve de petits morceaux 
de turquoise ’, 4 with the following from the 'Ain, 

‘ Todah Bhim is a place at a distance of three Kos, from which 
is a pit full of water, the depth of which none has sounded. Mines 
of copper and turquoise are said to exist, but the expense of 
working them exceeds their income.’ 5 

Bernier: Referred to in connection with his description of Kashmir, e.g. 

‘ Bernier, savant 6crivain qui parcourut le Cachemire sous le regne 
d’Aurengzeb’; and also in connection with the origin of the 
Kashmirians. 6 

The Bible: Referred to in Ch. VIII on ‘ References to India in the religious 
books’ in connection with the discussion on Ophir ; detailed 
references to book, chapter and verse are given, and sometimes 
passages quoted; e.g. ‘ Le nom de VInde se trouve encore dans le 


» 1 , 18 . 

2 I, 340. 

8 Bernoulli, Preface, XX. 

4 I, 171. 

8 ‘ Am-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl-i-‘Allami, Vol. II. Translated into English by 
6ol. H. 8. Jarrett. Second edition corrected and annotated by Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar, 
Biiitiotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1940, p. 192. Hereinafter referred to as ‘Ain. See also 
the Suitor’s note on page 123 and footnotes elsewhere, according to which Tieffenthaler 
had a more correct and legible MS. of the l Ain before him from which he transcribed 
the p^RXTnames in Homan letters without a mistake affording comparison and check¬ 
up in modern studies. 

• I, 80 , 82 . 
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Livre d'Esther, chap. 1, out on lit au terns d’Ahassuerus qui regna 
depuis Tlnde jusqu’A l’Ethiopie sur vingt et sept provinces 

Boudier, Claude: Quoted extensively in connection with his latitudes 
and longitudes. 

Curce, Quinte or Curtius Rufus, Quintus: Roman historian and biographer 
of Alexander the Great. Frequently referred to in Ch. XI, and 
also quoted; e.g. * void ce que Quinte Curce dit du Dyerdenes, 
Liv VIII (Ch. 9): etc.’, followed by a quotation. Edit, ^einshemii. 
1640.2 

Danet: French geographer, whose values of latitudes and longitudes are 
quoted; as neither his full name nor his work was quoted, Bernoulli 
had difficulty in locating this source, the name being little known. 1 * 3 

De Barros, lean: Portuguese historian whose account of India and the 
East Indies is contained in UAsia de lean de Barros , Diego de 
Couto et autres , an extremely rare book which enjoyed a great 
reputation for its historical veracity and for its narration. 
Bernoulli notes that the book was divided into ten parts, of which 
the first appeared in Lisbon in 1552, and a sufficiently complete 
copy, in 15 volumes, wAs in existence in France. Tieffenthaler 
referred to De Barros in Ch. X on the survival of the traces of 
Christianity in India since the Portuguese times. 4 

De Laet, Jean: Described as ‘ Jean de Laet d’Anvers, Historien soigneux 
autant qu’515gant ’ and referred to in Ch. XIII on the division of 
Hindustan into provinces. Author of De Imperio Magni Mogolis 
sive Indid Vera. Lugd. Batav., 1631, in 24°. 5 * 

Do Sousa, Francois: Jesuit historian on India and author of Oriente 
conquistado a Jesu Christo pe loi P. P. da Campan de lesu , da 
Provinc. de Qoa. Lisboa , 1710.® 

Heider Maler: The list of sovereigns of Kashmir was taken from Heider’s 
(also spelt as H6dar) History of Kashmir. 7 The list agrees 
closely with the one given in the 'Ain. 8 

Homann, I. B.: Tieffenthaler refers to his work once as ‘ suivant la carte 
plus modem ’, and again as ‘ Les cartes g^ographiques de Homann, 
publics A Nuremberg en 1733 ’. The title of his map as given by 
Bernoulli is: Imperii Persici in Omnes Provincial Tam veteribus 
quam modemis earundem nominibus signatas exacte divisi , nova 
Tabula geographical 

Manucci (spelt also as Manouzzi): Much used for the values of revenues 
given by him; and there is a critical discussion of the values of 
latitudes and longitudes given in his book. Tieffenthaler used 
the French translation prepared by the Jesuit Father Francis 
Catrou under the title: Histoire ginbrale de VEmpire du Mogol 


1 1, 31, 32, 36. 

a I, 63. 

» I, 16, 16. 

4 I, 40. 

« I, 62. 
e X, 40. 

? I, 89, 97. 

» 'Ain. n, 370-86. 

e X, 60, 63, 611. 
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depute aa fondaiion. Sur lea mimoires portugate de M. Manouchi, 
Venitien, k la Haye, 1708. First Paris edition, in two volumes, 
appeared in 1706, and the second, in four volumes, along with an 
account of Aurengzebe’s reign, in 1716. 

Mela, Pomponius : Referred to in Ch. XI on 4 Ancient India * in connection 
with the time taken by a vessel to execute a voyage to and from 
India. Text used, as per Anquetil’s note, was ‘ De situ orbis 
libri III, edit . Qronov. Lugd . Bat., 1722 

Pinnero, Manuel: Portuguese Jesuit missionary resident in Cambay, who 
visited Lahor in 1694 and left letters about his travels. Jarrich 
refers to 40 such letters in his Histoire de VInde. Tieffenthaler 
cites Pinnero in connection with his discussion of Patala, a city 
on the Indus. 2 

Pliny : Referred to in Ch. XI at several places. Hist, natur. Edit., Harduini , 
Paris, 1723.3 

Polyaenus : Referred to in Ch. XI in connection with his discussion on 
Meros or Nysa, as called by Pliny. Author of Stratag. edit., var, 
1691.4 

Pomp4e, Trogne: Referred to in connection with Meros, etc., as stated above. 

Ptolemy, Claudius: Referred to in Ch. XI at several places. Edit, prim , 
Basil , 1533. Libri VII. Also used for his historical discussion 
on latitudes and longitudes. 

Shah Jah&n, History of: Tieffenthaler refers to the work by Mohammed 
Salt of Lahor, sometimes as ‘ on lit dans l’histoire de Schah Djehan ,’ 
sometimes as ‘suivant l’Historien de Schah Djehan ’, in connection 
with the extension of India in latitude and longitude and itineraries 
in the provinces of Kashmir, Multan, ©to.® 

Strabon: Referred in Ch. XI. Edit. Casavbon. Libri XV, Paris, 1620. 

In addition to the above, Tieffenthaler has referred to a large number 
of authors and works not by name but under such vague statements as 
‘following a Latin geographical dictionary’, ‘following a general map of 
Asia recently published in England’, ‘Oriental geographers’, and so on. 
In this category of references the following works or authors appear indicated 
according to the researches of Anquetil and Bernoulli: 

(i) ‘Un Dictionnaire g^ographique latin’ (1,10): Lexicon geographicum 
of Philippe Ferrari (Ferrarius); published in Milan in 4°, 1627. 
The work is further mentioned on p. 60. 

(ii) ‘la Carte g6n6rale de l’Asia publtee denierement en Angleterre’ 
(i, 11): This probably refers to a map by Th. Jefferys. 

(iii) ‘Une Carte particuliere qui represent© l’lnde seule’ (I, 11): This 
probably refers to the map, the East-Indies with the Roads, 
by Jefferys, 2nd edition in four leaves, 1768. 

(iy) ‘Une Carte publtee k Amsterdam’ (I, 11): It probably refers 
to the maps published by Pierre Schenk or Witte. Elsewhere 
(I, 74), Tieffenthaler refers to maps published at Amsterdam by 
Schenk and Valk. # 


1 1, 44. 

* I, 51-52. 

I, 46. 

•I, 22, 88, 118. 
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(v) ‘Une autre carte publi6e k Nuremberg* (I, 11): The reference 
appears to be to the maps entitled Indes Orientates, in two leaves, 
edited by Tob. Mayer after M. d’Apres Mannevilette, and 
published by Homann in 1748. 

(vi) ‘Geographes Orientaux* (I, 13): Eminent Arab astronomers 

and geographers Ulugh Beg and Naslr al-din al-Tus! were meant. 
Tieffenthaler quoted the values of latitudes and longitudes as 
given by these authors but never mentioned them by name in 
marked contrast to other contemporary writers* such as 
D’Anville 1 and Rennell. t 

(vii) ‘[& qui residoit probablement k Kanoz (ou Kanoudj) ville grande 
& ancienne, & non k Tschitor, comme Thomas Iihoe Chevalier 
Anglois l’a cru] ’: Anquetil notes that this reference was from 
Thevenot: Recueil de voyages par Thevenot. t. I. Mem de Th. 
Rhoe , p. 70. 

(viii) ‘On lit dans des Annales Persannes qui traitent des Faits des 
Oasnavide8 , que Soumvath est un lieu tres fameux ’ (I, 401): 
This account was without doubt taken from Ferishta ; the details 
given by Tieffenthaler can be compared with those contained 
in the History of Hindostan by Dow, I, 66-71, 1st edition. 

The above list is only illustrative but not exhaustive. 

I conclude the account with the following remarks of Anquetil: ‘Whilst 
two leading European nations are contending in the Carnatic and elsewhere 
for the supremacy over India in many bloody encounters, a modest mis¬ 
sionary quietly and perseveringly pushes his way through pathless jungles 
and over arid plains, measuring in all thousands of miles, in order to make 
purely pacific conquest, and benefit thereby humanity—whilst Bengal, 
the East Coast, the Deccan and Gujarat are the scenes of bloody strifes 
which the greed of European nations has, if not originated, at least fostered, 
it is consoling to see th&t there are still men of science who are untouched 
by avarice and free from the thirst of gold. We sincerely desire the examples 
of intelligent travellers like Tieffenthaler might be imitated by some of the 
Europeans settled in those vast regions. Of what use are the endless armed 
squadrons, sent thither to uphold material interests, and bring Asia's 
treasures to Europe whilst all means of advancing human knowledge are 
neglected ? Prompted by the love of science, and filled with the zeal for 
the cause of humanity, I hope my wishes will be realized, and the public—I 
am sure—anxiously watch the efforts of this savant (Tieffenthaler) in the 
North of Bengal, and will receive with pleasure the results of his exploration 
in those hitherto little-known regions of Asia.’ 2 

I take this opportunity to thank the authorities of St. Xavier’s College, 
Calcutta, for kindly permitting me to use their Goethals Indian Library. 
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’op : The bridge of Xarwar on the Sindh. Top : Agra Gate. The French caption is in Tieffenthaler’s 

otforn : The Ranthambhor Fort in. the Province of Ajmer. handwriting. 

Bottom : Palace and wardens within the Delhi Fnrt. 
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Top; Tho palace recently constructed at Bnngla or Fyzabad, n modern and one of the largest 
cities in the Province of Oudh, on the Gogra. / 

Bottom : Tho palace in Lucknow on the bank of the Gumti. 
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Plate FTI 



Top • Bunaras, one* of the most famous cities in Judin. 
Hollow Agra, capital of tlx* Province of Agra. 



Kajnmhul, largo and ancient city in Bengal. The drawing shows, among others, the Governor’.' 
re.^flStfbo, tho public hotel, a mosque, a number of houses in ruins and (ho market-place. 
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A PRELIMINARY ACCOUNT OF BIONOMICS AND TAXONOMY 

OF APHIDS FROM ASSAM—II 

By A. K. Ghosh and T>. N. Ray Chaudhuri 
(Communicated by Professor J. L. Bhaduri) 

Introduction 

This paper gives an account of eleven species of aphids from Assam. 
Out of these, four have been collected during the first survey, and seven 
during the second survey of Assam carried out in tho month of Juno, 1961. 

Of the seven species, one is placed under a new genus, another under a 
new subgenus and a third one is described as a new subspecies. With 
regard to one species out of tho remaining four, Dr. V. F. Eastop of British 
Museum (Nat. Hist.), London, writes to us that ‘it is a member of the 
Acyrthosiphon or Aulacorthum lespedezac/photinae group*. Specific identi¬ 
fication is not yet possible in view of paucity of materials and literature. 

Tho total number of spocies from Assam now comes up to 25 distri¬ 
buted over 17 genera. 

Synopsis op the Species 

(1) Aphis craccivora Koch. 

Morphological characters — Apterous viviparous female: Longest hair on 
III antonnal segment 1-1 £ times as long as the basal diameter of the seg¬ 
ment. Antennae imbricated, | tho length of tho body; processus terminalis 
2-2-| times as long as the base of YI. Rostrum reaching almost the third 
coxae. Hairs on tho dorsum of tho abdomen with acuminate or slightly 
furcated apices. Siphunculi dark, cylindrical, imbricated. Cauda elongate 
with 6-9 hairs. First tarsal chaetotaxy 3.3.2. 

Measurement of one specimen in mm.: 

Length of the body .. 2*0 Antennal segments: 

Length of the siphunculus .. 0*46 III: IV: V: VT-0*28: 

0-20:0-19: (011+0-30) 
Breadth of tho at base 0*10 

Breadth „ „ apex 005 

Locality and host plants: Shillong (7.1.60) from Hibiscus rosasinensis; 
Tocklai (18.1.60) from Ficus heterophyla ; Khasya and Jayantia Hills (2.6.61) 
from a plant of N.O. Euphorbiaceae. 

Total number of specimens: 20 apterae. 

The specimens were collected from undersurface of the leaves of the 
host plants. The specimens collected from the plant of N. O. Euphorbiaceae 
were visited by black ants. 

(2) Aphis gossypii Glover 

1 Morphological characters — Alate male: Body elongated oval. Head 
and thorax dark brown, abdomen pale. Dorsum of abdomen with two 
rows of marginal sclerites and a row of median solerite of irregular shape; 

( 101 ) 
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marginal sclerite with irregular rows of spinules; ventrally the entire abdom¬ 
inal region with transverse rows of spinules. Hairs on the dorsum sparse, 
short, straight and with acute apices. Antennae dark brown, imbricated, 
a little longer than the body; segment III with 33-34 circular rhinaria of 
very different size, distributed almost over the entire length, except the very 
base; segment IV with 21, V with 13-14 similar rhinaria distributed irreg¬ 
ularly; processus terminalis nearly thrice as long as the base of VI, and 
subequal to segment HI. Apical segment of the rostrum bluntish, 
reaching second coxae, with 7 fine acute hairs, 1| times as long as second 
joint of hind tarsi. Siphunculi dark brown, short, stout, imbricAed, broad¬ 
est *at base. Cauda short with about five hairs. Claspers with a process at 
their base, caudad (Fig. 1). Femora and tibiae smooth; apices of femora 



Fio. 1. A phis gosivypii Glover: male gonitalia. X 235. 


and tibiae dark brown, rest pale yellow. First tarsal chaetotaxy 3 3.2. 


Measurement of one specimen in mm. 


Length 

of 

the 

body 

1-6 

Antennal segments: 

Breadth 


>> 

a 

0-78 

III: IV: V: VI-0-42: 

Antenna 

Length 

of 

the 

• » 

siphunculus .. 

1-63 

0-16 

0-33:0-28: (0-13+ 
0-38) 

Breadth 

>> 

ft 

»> • • 

0-08 



Locality and host plant: Tocklai (18.1.60) from Camellia sinensis. 

Total number of specimen ; 1 alata. 

Note: The spocimen was collected along with Toxoptera aurantii from 
undersurface of the leaves of host plant. It appears to be closely allied to 
gossypii group; but it differs from the typical gossypii in having a median 
row of sclerites. 

(3) Aleuroidaphis blumae v. d. Goot (additional description) 

Takahashi, R., Aphididae of Formosa, Pt. 3, p. 98. 

Morphological characters—Apterous nymph: Head and prothorax fused 
and almost equal to the fused meso- and meta-thoracic region. Last 
antennal segment subequal to segment III; processus terminalis 2-8-3 
times as long as the base of the segment. Apex of rostrum stellate-shaped, * 
reaching almost the middle of the abdomen; ultimate rostral segment 
2-2-1 times as long as the second joint of hind tarsi. Knobbed hair o il the 
second joint of hind tarsi, 1-8-2 times as long as the middle of the*segment 

(Fig. 2). 
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Fig. 2. Aleuroidaphia blumae v. d. Goot: 
second joint of hind tarsus. X 235. 


Measurement of one specimen in mm.: 


Length of the body 

.. M 

Breadth ,, ,, ,, 

.. 0-56 

Antenna 

.. 0-33 

Second joint of hind tarsi 

.. 0 06 

Rostral segment 4+5 

.. 013 


Locality and host plant: Khasya and Jayantia Hills (4.6.61) from 
Cynoglossum wallichi. 

Total number of specimens: 4 apterous nymphs. 

The specimens were collected from apical young shoots and buds. 


(4) Dactynotus sp. 

Morphological characters—Apterous viviparous female: Body yellowish, 
elongate oval. Head with well-developed frontal tubercles. Abdominal 
dorsum with irregularly scattered brownish sclerites of various shapes. 
Hairs on the dorsunt of the abdomen placed on small sclerites, mostly 
with acuminate apices; longest hair may be up to § the basal diameter of 
the segment. First antennal sogmont blackish brown with a few wax plates 
on the ventral side; segment IT of same colour, faintly spinulose ventrally; 
segment III pale brown at base, rest brownish black, excepting £ part near 
the apex, with about 66 circular, very small and rather big rhinaria, distri¬ 
buted almost over the entire length, except basal T \y and apical 4 - portions; 
the longest hair on III, f the basal diameter of the segment. Rostrum 
reaches third coxae; rostrum with acuminate apex which may be up to 
If times the length jof the second joint of hind tarsi. Siphunculi black, 
long, gradually tapering from base to apex, imbricated, apically J-+ 
reticulated, at base 6*6 times as long as the width at the middle of the hind 
tibia, at apex 2*6 times as long as the width at the middle of the hind tibia. 
Cauda pale, elongate, with 11-13 hairs, 3-3J times as long as the width at 
base, about \ the length of the body, $-f the length of the siphunculi. 
Femora stout, smooth, pale brown, excepting distal J part which is black. 
Tibiae pale brown, except the very base and apical I part which are black. 
First tarsal chaetotaxy 5.5.5. 


Measurement of one specimen in mm.: 


Length of the body 
Breadth „ ,, „ 

Antenna 

Length of the siphunculus .. 


4-2 Antennal segments: 
2*0 III—1*2 (rest broken) 

broken 
1-5 


■ 

•Locality and host plant: Khasya and Jayantia Hills (5.6.61), host plant 
not identified. 
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Total number of specimens: 2 apterae, 10 nymphs. 

The specimens were collected from the undersurface of leaves of a 
shrub. 

Note: The specific identification is not possible at the present stage 
because of the scanty materials (with broken IVth antennal segment) in 
our collection and the lack of literature dealing with tropical and sub¬ 
tropical Dactynotus species. The available key to the European species 
starts with presenco or absenco of secondary rhinaria on the IVih antennal 
segment. So it is not possible to proceed with that key in viewiof the IVth 
antennal segment being broken. 

* Genus Chaetomyzus nov. gen. 

Typus generis Chaetomyzus rhododendri nov. spec. This species belongs 
to the tribe Macrosiphini but it cannot be placed in any of the known 
genera under the tribe and hence the erection of a new genus is imperative. 
The new genus is characterized by the following characters: (1) Prominent 
diverging antennal tubercles and low-rounded frontal tubercles; (2) In 
alatae, a number of tuberculate rhinaria all over the III antennal segment 
and a few on segment IV; (3) Presenco of a number of pleural and spinal 
tubercles on the dorsum of the abdomen with acute or acuminato hairs; (4) 
Siphunculi swollen on both sides (Fig. 9B) and with a few spinulose striae at 
apex; (5) Presence of spinules in transverse rows in apical portion of tibiae 
and also over the tarsi; (6) First tarsal chaetotaxy 3.3.3. 

(5) Chaetomyzus rhododendri nov. spec. 

Morphological characters: Alate viviparous female (Plate I, fig. 1): 
Body elongate. Head and prothorax separate, both blackish brown. 
Head with low-rounded frontal tubercles (Fig. 3). Prominent diverging 
antennal tubercles present. Mesothoracic lobes well developed, dark 
brown. Dorsum of the head with a number of short and long hairs, with 
slightly acuminate apices. Antennae coloured like the body, and half as 
long as the body; basal $ of segment III smooth, apical | very faintly 
imbricated, rest of the segments gradually more distinctly imbricated from 
base to apex; segment III with 43-46 small and large tuberculate rhinaria, 
distributed on all sides of the segment and over its entire length (Fig. 4); 
segment IV with 6-7 rhinaria of similar nature as on III (Fig. 5), but mostly 
present on its margin, the basal one being very small; segment V and 
apical portion of base of segment VI with usual primary rhinaria with hairy 
fringes. Hairs on segment III, present on all sides, those on the inner^and 
outer margins short, with acute apices, rest stout and spiny; hairs on the 
rest of the segments arranged mostly on the outer and inner sides; longest 
hair on III, half as long as the basal diameter of the segment; processus 
terminalis $ to slightly less than £ the length of segment III, and 1$ 
times as long as the base of the segment (Fig. 6). Apex of the rostrum 
blunt, reaching little beyond the third coxae, with about 12 fine, long hairs; 
ultimate rostral segment twice as long as the second joint of the hind 
tarsi (Fig. 7). 

Dorsum of the abdomen with a number of spinal and pleural tubercles 
(number not clearly discernible) and with scattered, irregular pale brown 
patches. Hairs on the dorsum of abdomen mostly with aoute or acuminate 
apices. Siphunculi slightly lighter in colour than the antennae, swollen, 
from basal £ towards apex (Fig. 96), constricted at the very apex, 
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times as long as its maximum width, and 1^ times as long as oauda, 
smooth, excepting apical part which is with 2-3 spinulose striae 
(Fig. 8); width at base equal to the width at the middle of the hind tibia, at 
middle If times the width at the middle of the hind tibia and at apex 1£ 
times the width at the middle of the hind tibia. Cauda elongate, with 4 
hairs. Femora and basal f portion of tibiae coloured like the siphunculus, 
rest of the tibiae and tarsi darker ; first and second joints of hind tarsi with 
transverse rows of spinules (Fig. 9a). First tarsal chaetotaxy 3.3.3. Fore 
wings broken, hind wings with two obliques. 










Fig. 3. Chaetomyzua rhododendri nov. spec. : Head with frontal tubercles. X 69. 
Fig. 4. O. rhododendri nov. speo.: III antennal segment (without hairs). X 126. 

Fig. 6 . O. rhododendri nov. spec.: TV antennal segment (without hairs), x 126. 

Fig. 6. O. rhododendri nov. speo.: VT antennal segment (without hairs). X 126. 

Fig. 7. O. rhododendri nov. spec.: Rostral segments 4+5.^ X 286. 

Fig. 8 . O. rhododendri nov. spec.: Apical portion of the siphunculus. x 236. 
Fig. 9a, O. rhododendri nov. spec.: Hind tarsus (spinules not shown on first joint). 
X 236. 

Fig. 96.' C. rhododendri nov. speo.: Posterior portion of the abdomen, x 69. 
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Measurement of one specimen in mm.: 

Length of the body .. 1-8 Antennal segments: 

Breadth ,, ,, „ .. 0*64 III: IV: V: VI—0*43:0-20 : 

0-15: (0-12+0-20) 

Antenna .. 0-9 

Length of the siphunculus .. 0-31 

Locality and host plant: Khasya and Jayantia Hills (8.6.61) from 
Rhododendron arboreum. • 

Total number of specimens: 1 alata and 2 apterous nymph#. 

The specimens were collected from undersurface of a young leaf. 

Apterous nymph: Body elongated oval. Head and prothorax fused. 
Abdominal segments not clearly discernible. Head with slightly 
diverging low frontal tubercles. Antennal tubercles prominent. Dorsum 
of the head with a number of long and short hairs with acuminate apices, 
longest of which is equal to the basal diameter of III antennal segment. 
Hairs on the dorsum of the abdomen very sparse, short and arranged in 
rows on tubercles. Meso- and meta-thoracic and abdominal tergites with a 
row of pleural tubercles on either side and two rows of paired spinal tubercles 
(PI. I, fig. 2). Antennae six jointod, coloured like the body | the length of 
the body; segment III smooth, rest of the segments gradually becoming 
more distinctly imbricated from base to apex; hairs on the segment III 
half the basal diameter of the segment; distribution of hairs similar to 
alata; processus terminalis about £ the length of the III and twice the 
base of the segmont. Apex of the rostrum blunt, reaching at least the 
middle of the abdomen, with about 12 long hairs, and twice as long as the 
second joint of the hind tarsi. Siphunculi slightly darker than the body, 
swollen as in alata, 4§ times as long as the cauda, smooth, with faint 
striations near the apex; width at base 1*2 times the width at tho middle of 
the hind tibia, at middle 1*5 times the width at tho middle of the hind tibia, 
and at apex equal to the width at the middle of hind tibia. Spinal tuborcles 
on seventh abdominal tergite prominent, 1 J times as long as the cauda. 
Cauda short, with 3-4 hairs. Femora pale like the body, and smooth. 
Tibiae darker than tho femora, spinulose on the distal half, but densely so 
more towards tho apices. Tarsi with rows of spinules; first tarsal chae- 
totaxy 3.3.3, with a median stout hair. Empodial hair stout, and rather 
long with acute apices. 

Measurement of one specimen in mm .: 

Length of the body .. 1-3 Antennal segments: 

Breadth „ „ „ .. 0-64 III: IV: V: VI—0-26: 

» 0-8 : 0-8 : (0-8+0-16) 
Antenna .. 0-77 

Length of the siphunculus .. 0-27 

* Dr. V. F. Eastop (British Museum) writes to us: * It sounds that your 
Rhododendron aphid may turn out to be a new species or even a new genus' 
(personal communication 4.4.62). 

Macrosiphum (Sitobion) avanae subsp. miscanthi Takahashi 

This species has been described by us as Macrosiphum ( Sitobion ) fragar- 
iae (Walker) previously (1962). 

( 6 ) Myzus ornatus Laing 

Eastop, V. F. (1958). Aph. East Africa , p. 54. 

Morphological characters — Apterous viviparous female: Longest hair 
on the III antennal segment may be up to f the basal diameter of the 
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segment. Antennae imbricated, the length of the body; processus 
terminalis 2£ times as long as the base of VI. Rostrum reaching beyond the 
second coxae. Hairs on the dorsum of the abdomen very short, with 
acuminate apices, and may be up to f the basal diameter of the III antennal 
sogmont. Siphunculi long, imbricated, swollen on the outer side near the 
base. Cauda with 4-6 hairs. 

Measurement of one specimen in mm. : 

Length of the body .. 1-7 Antennal segments: 

Siphunculus (length) .. 0-38 III: IV: V i VI—0-30 : 

016 : 0-14 : (0-07+0-18) 
Breadth of the siphunculus at base 0-06 

Breadth ,, ,, ,, ,, middle . 0-05 

Breadth apex 0-03 

Locality and host plant: Shillong (7.1.60) from Duranta plumeiri. 
Total number of specimens : 12 apterae. 

The specimens were collected from undersurface of the loaves of the 

^ost plant along with Myzus persicae (Sulz.). 

/ 

j 

i 

(7) Nippolachnus pyri Mats. 

Matsumara, S. (1917). J. Coll. Agric. Sapporo ., Vol. 7, p. 382. 
Morphological characters — Apterous viviparous female : Longest hair on 
III antennal segment, 2£-2f times as long as the basal diameter of the 
segment. Antennae smooth, J the length of the body; processus 
terminalis | the base of the segment VI. Rostrum reaching beyond the 
second coxae. Hairs on the dorsum of the abdomen very long with acute 
apices. Siphunculi on hairy cone. Cauda semicircular, with many long 
acute hairs. 

Measurement of one specimen in mm.: 

Length of the body .. 2'5 Antennal segments: 

Diameter of the siphunculus .. 0-06 III: IV: V: VI—0-14: 

0-06 : 0-09 : (0-08+0-06) 

Locality and host plant: Shillong (12.160) from Pyrus khasyana. 
Total number of specimens : 2 apterae and 24 nymphs. 

The insects were collected from young growing portions of stem. 

(8) Genus Paratrichosiphum Takahashi, 1931. 

Neoparatrichosiphum nov. subgen. 

Typus subgeneris Neoparatrichosiphum khasyanum nov. spec. The 
specimens collected from the host plant Quercus sp. belong to the genus 
Paratrichosiphum Takahashi, in not having spinulosity on the dorsum. It 
also agrees with Holotrichosiphon Ray Chaudhuri in having long and short 
siphuncular hairs with different apices. Since in other major characters it 
agrees with Paratrichosiphum Takahashi, it is in the fitness of things that a 
subgenus Neoparatrichosiphum is erected with N. khasyanum sp. nov. as the 
type, in view of the siphunculus having mixed hairs at least near the bases. 
The key will read as follows : 

Dorsum not spinulose—Genus Paratrichosiphum Takahashi s.l. 

A. (B) Siphuncular hairs all long and with acute apices— Paratri* 
chosiphwn subgen. s.s. 
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B. (A) Siphuncular hairs of different lengths, with various types of 
apices, at least near the base— Neoparatrichosiphum nov. 
subgen. typus subgeneris Neoparatrichosiphum khasyanum 
<iov. spec. 

Paratricliosiphum (Neoparatrichosiphum) khasyanum nov. spec. 

Morphological characters—Apterous viviparous female (PI. I, fig. 3): 
Body pear-shaped, about 1-86-2*0 mm. long with 0-92-1-0 mm. as maximum 
width. Tergum sclerotized, yollowish brown to dark brown*cephalic and 
thoracic tergites paler. Head and thorax locally spinulose, jest spinulose 
all over, more densely on the margin. Numerous long and* rather short 
dorsal hairs occur intermingled, those on the dorsum of the abdomen mostly 
broken, the longer ones with acuminate or slightly furcated apices (Fig. 12); 



I Fig. 10. Neoparatrichosiphum khasyanum nov. spec.: 

III antennal segment. X 117*5. 

• 

rather short hairs on the dorsum of the abdomen may be up to about 3-1 
times the basal diameter of III antennal segment; shortest hair up to 
about 0-84 times as long as the mentioned diameter. Seventh abdominal 
torgito with two rather short hairs of more or less similar length, with acu¬ 
minate apices, up to about 3 times as long as the basal diameter of III 
antennal segment; eighth tergito with two hairs with acute apices, up to 
about 3-1 times the mentioned diameter. 

Antennae pale, 0-55 times as long as the body, with segments I and II 
slightly darker; basal half of segment III faintly imbricated, rest of the 
flagellum gradually more distinctly imbricated; processus terminalis about 
1-1 times as long as the base of VI, and about 0*66 times as long as III 
antennal segment; long and short hairs occur intermingled (Fig. 10), longer 



ii 

Fig. II. Neoparatrichosiphum khasyanum nov. spec.: 

Rostral segments 4-f-6 (without hairs), x 156-7. 

ones on the inner margin and shorter ones on the outer; long hairs with 
acute or slightly acuminate apices and short ones with acute apices; longest 
hair on segment III about 3-4 times as long as the basal diameter of the 
segment. Apex of the rostrum reaching beyond the hind coxae; segments 
4+5 long and acute (Fig. 11), about 2-7 to 3 times as long as the second joint 
of the hind tarsi; segment IV about 5*9 to 6 times as long as the segment V, 
with about 10 fine hairs. Siphunculi pale brown, with slightly darker 
apices, about 0-25-0*27 times as long as the body (Fig. 13a), constricted at 
base and apex, curved outwards and with no trace of reticulation even at 
the base, about 5-1-5*5 times as long as.their maximum widths, which are 
nearly at the middle; at base 2-6-2 8 times as thick as the middle of the 
hind tibia, at middle 3-5-4*4 times as thick as the middle of the hind tibia, 
3B 
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and at apex 1*7—1*8 times as thick as the middle of the hind tibia; long and 
short hairs occur intermingled; long hairs with acute apices while short 



Fig. 12. Neoparatrichosiphvm khasyanum nov. spec.: 
Two hairs on the dorsum of the abdomen, x 230. 



Fig. 13a. Neopciratrichos ip h um khasyanum 
nov. speo.: Siphunculi. X 69. 


ones with acuminate or slightly furcated apices, at least near the bases 
(Fig. 13ft); longest hair about 2-2*1 times as long as the basal diameter of 



Fig. 136. Neoparatrichosiphum khasyanum nov. speo.: 
A few hairs on the basal part of the siphunoulus. x 235. 
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the siphunculus, shortest hair about 1*3 times as long as the basal diameter 
of siphunculus; acute spinules present, in distinct transverse rows on about 
apical J part and more dispersed over the rest of the surface. Cauda obtuse, 
no stylus, with about nine hairs. Legs pale, yellowish brown; femora faintly 
spinulose, with transverse striae on the ventral side; tibiae smooth, without 
any apical tuft of spines. 


Measurement of one specimen in mm .. 


Length of the body 

2-0 

Antennal seau 

ments: 

Breadth ,, ,, ,, 

10 

III: IV: V 

: VI—0-38: 

Antenna 

Length of the siphunculus 

1-11 

0-56 

0-14 : 0-17 : (0-17 + 
0-20) 


Locality and host plant: Khasya and Jayantia Hills (10.6.61) from 
Quercus sp. 

Total number of specimens : 2 apterae. 

The specimens were oollected from the undersurface of hairy leaves of 
the host plant. 


(9) Paratrichosiphum sp. 

Morphological characters—Alate nymph: Body elongated, pale, about 
1-6-2-1 mm. long, with 0-55-0*99 mm. as maximum width. Tergum pale. 
Dorsum of the abdomen with very long and rather short hairs intermingled, 
long hairs with acuminate or furcated apices, shorter ones also with similar 
apices; longest hair on anterior abdominal tergites up to about 2-5 times as 
long as the basal diameter of III antennal segment; shortost hair up to 
about 14 times the basal diameter of III antennal segment; seventh abdom¬ 
inal tergite with two hairs, with acuminate or furcated ajnces (Fig. 14), up to 





Fig. 14. Paratrichosiphum sp.; Hairs 
on seventh abdominal segment, x 235. 


about 1-9-2-2 times as long as the basal diameter of III antennal segment; 
eighth tergite with two long hairs with acute apices, about 2-4-2-8 times as 
long as the mentioned diameter. Antennae six jointed, flagellum gradually 
more distinctly imbricated from base to apex, excepting basal £ of III, 
which is almost smooth; processus terminalis, 1-6-1-7 times as long as the 
base of VI, about 0-74-0-76 times as long as segment III. Hairs on the 
antonnao of variable lengths, longer ones with acuminate or acute apices, 
shorter ones with acute apices; longest hair on segment III, 2-1-2-3 times as 
long as the basal diameter of this segment. Rostrum reaching middle pf the 
body; segments IV+V slelider, acute, about 2-2-2-3 times as long as second 
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joint of hind tarsi; segment IV, 5-8-6-6 times as long as the segment V 
(Fig. 16), with about 8-12 hairs. Siphunculi pale, the length of the 
body (Fig. 16), 6 6-7*2 times as long as their maximum width; at base 2-2*2 



Fio. 15. Paratrichosiphum sp.: Rostral segments IV+V. x 236. 

times as thick as the middle of the hind tibia, at middle 2*8 times as thick 
as the middle of hind tibia, and at apex 1*1-1 *5 times as thick as the middle, 
of hind tibia; hairs on the siphunculi numerous, very long and rather short 
hairs occur intormingled basad, those apicad of uniform length; rather 
short hairs with acuminate or acute apices, the longer ones mostly with acute 



apices, while a few towards the base with slightly acuminate apices; longest 
hair may be up to 2*1-2 *3 times as long as the basal diameter of the siphun¬ 
culi; spinules present over the entire length, densest on apical J part. 
Cauda semi-oval with 8-10 long, fine hairs. Femora smooth, with spinulose 
striae on the ventral side on apical half. Tibiae smooth. 


Measurement of one specimen in mm. 

Length of the body 
Breadth ,, „ 

Antenna 

Length of the siphunculus 


1*9 Antennal segments: 

0*82 III: IV: V: VI—0*33: 
0*13 ; 0*23 : (0*16+ 
0*26) 

1*2 

0*79 


Locality and host plant: Khasya and Jayantia Hills (12.6.61) from 
Rhododendron sp. 

Total number of specimens : 4 alate nymphs. 

These insects were all collected from the undersurface of leaves of 
the host plant. The specific identification will be possible only when the 
adult materials will be available. 
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(10) Paratricho8iphum tattakanum (Takahashi) nov. subspeo. assamensis. 

Takahashi, R. (1931). Aphididae of Formosa, Pt. 0, p. 31. 

The subspecies agrees in most of the characters with P. tattakanum 
Takahashi, but differs from it in having a much shorter processus ter- 
minalis (1-2 to 1-3 times as long as the base of the segment), a much longer 
fourth segment of the rostrum (5 5 to 7*8 times as long as the V segment) and 
a much slenderer siphunculi (31 to 44 times as long as their maximum 
widths) besides, the venter of the abdomen is not evenly spinul#se as in the 
original species (Figs. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21). # 



CTTyr T . ,0 ty; , "‘ n lT T T7^ T YciT—^ 

18 

Fig. 17. Paratrichosiphum tattakanum (Takahashi) nov. 

subspec. assamensis : III antennal segment. X 117*5. 
Fig. 18. P. tattakanum (Tak.) nov. subspec. assamensis : 
VI antennal segment. X 117*5. 



Fig. 19. P. tattakanum (Tak.) nov. subspec. assamensis; Rostral segments 4-j-5. X 235. 

Fig. 20. P. tattakanum (Tak ) nov. subspec. assamensis s Siphunculus. X 69. 

Fig. 21. P. tattakanum (Tak.) nov. subspec. assamensis: Hairs on siphunculus. X 235. 


Measurement of one specimen in mm . : 


Length of the body 
Breadth „ „ „ 

Antenna 

Length of the siphunculus 


2*2 Antennal segments : 

0*84 III: IV: V: VI—0*35: 
015:019: (015+0*20) 

1*20 

0*58 


Locality and host plant: Khasya and Jayantia Hills (7.6.61) from 
Quercvs sp. 

Total number of specimens: 8 apterae. 

The specimens were seen to infest young leaves of the host plant, 
especially the undersurfaces. 
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THE STONE OE SANGGURAN (MINTO-STONE), JAVA, 860 6AKA 

By Himansu Bhusan Sarkar 

v 

The findspot of this colossal stone inscription is not known. Most 
probably it was found from Ngendat in the north-west of Malang. 1 So 
far as our present informations go, it was received from Surabaya. Now 
it stands at the Minto House in Scotland, and was mentioned by Raffles 
in his History of Java, II, p. 59, with a ‘ mysterious translation' in the 
Appendix. Von Humboldt in his Raid sprache, II, pi. XI, gave a facsimile 
of a part of the inscription which was transcribed by Cohen Stuart in his 
KO under No. XXIX. The legible portion of the full inscription has, 
however, been published in OJO where it bears No. XXXI. In 1915, 
Prof. Kern 2 offered a translation of the opening Sanskrit verses of this 
inscription, and later on Prof. Krom suggested some improvement in the 
reading of the text in some of his writings. I offer below a fresh edition 
of the text accompanied by translation, notes, etc. Cohen Stuart 3 mentions 
that the stone measures 5 ft. 3-4 inches in height; 4 ft. 1 inch in breadth; 
and 1 foot 1 inch in thickness. 4 * 

The inscription, written in Old-Javanese language, records the favour 
of the illustrious great king, rakai Pangkaja dyah Vava 6ri Vijayaloka- 
namottungga, to the village of Sangguran under Vaharu which was marked 
out into a freehold for the deity (bhatara) of the Jcabhaktyan-temiple in 
the freehold of the united body of the Juru gusali(s) of Manafljung. In 
Old-Javanese inscriptions, temples of various kinds have been mentioned, for 
example, dharma prasada in copperplates of Kaficana (VO, VII, p. 17 f.), 
parhyangan in the copperplates of Ra Tavun I (KO, XIV), stone of Kayu 
Ara Hivang (OJO, XXII), dharma pangasthulan in copperplates of Copen¬ 
hagen (OJO, XXIV), Prasada in the copperplates of Mamali (BEFEO, 
47, p. 34), copperplate of Kvak (OJO, XII), etc. Dharmas are apparently 
funerary temples of deified beings; others relate to deities. The above- 
mentioned references have been quoted at random and can be easily 
multiplied. 

In the following transcription, I have drawn upon the reading of 
Brandes with corrections suggested mainly by Prof. Krom. I have dis¬ 
cussed in footnotes some proper names and other words which also occur 
in the records of contemporary Java. The 6aka year of the inscription 
was read doubtfully by Brandes as 846, but Damais 6 reads it as 850. The 
exact date, according to him, is 2nd August, A.D. 928. The italics in the 
transcription indicate that the reading is provisional; illegible portion 
between words is indicated by vacant space. 

Text 

1. (|| 01| avighnamastu) e $m7mwtu sarwa jagatab p arahitaniratah 7 - 

bhavantu 8 bhuta(gan)ab 0 


1 Krom in BKI, 73 (1917), p. 30 ft’. 

2 BKI, 70 (1915). It has been reprinted in Kern, VO, Vn, pp. 223-226. 

8 KO, p. XVII. 

4 For earlier literature, see references in Verbeek, Oudheden, pp. 224-225. 

* See BEFEO, 45 (1951), pp. 28-29; ibid., 46 (1952), p. 56, fTn. 1. 

* This is filled up with the help of OJO, XXX. 

7 Bead; °ta(b). 8 Read: °vantu. 9 This is filled up with the help of OJO, XXX. 
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2. do$a*praghdtandddt 1 2 sarwatra 
sukhl bhavatu lokab (|| 01|) 3 . 

3. svasti 6akavarsatita 850 6ravanamasa 4 * tithi caturdaSi 6 6uklapaksa, vu, 
ka, 6a, vara, hastanaksatra, vispu devata, so&fozgya 6 

4. yoga , irika divasa ni ajnd 6rl maharaja rakai pangkaja 7 dyah vava 
6rl vij ay a lokanamottungga 8 tinadah rakryan, mapatib i hino 

5. &ri Uanav ikrama, umingsor i samgat momahumah kalih 

mada*id6r pu padma, anggehan pu kundala kumonakan ikanang | 
vanua * 

6. i sangguran vatSk vaharu, gavai 9 han taj&k mas su 

hallman susukan de nlkanang punta i manafijung mangaran dang 
aryya | 

7. hya i mamang yanggu i, 

sip St dapu jambang, kisik (k8 ?) dapu bhairava, vasya, luking, bhanda, 
tamblang, ha ang, viglr, dapu sat | 

8. sari s, a ( )i bhatara i sang hyang prasada kabhaktyan 
ing slma kajuru gusalyan i manafijung paknanya simangun pa | 

9. umangaksa ing samadana i sang hyang dharmma 

ngkdnani 6iva caturnivedya 10 i bhatara pratidina mang- 
kana ista prayojana 6rl maha | 

10. raja muang rakryan mapatib rikanang vanua i sangguran inarpan- 
nakan 11 i bhatara i sang hyang prasada kabhaktyan ing sima kajuru 
gusalyan ing manafijung | 

11. md i vaharu parnnahanya svatantra tan katamana dening patib vahuta 
muang saprakara ning mangilala dravya haji ing dangu, 12 * mi6ra 
parami6ra vuluvulu | 

12. prakara f pangurang kring, padam, manimpiki, paranakan, limus 
galuh, pangaruhan, taji, vatu tajam, sukun, halu varak, ra&adut | 

13. pinilai katanggaran , tapahaji, air haji, malandang, l£va, 18 16blab, 
kalangkang, kutak, tangkil, trSpan, salvit, tuha dagang, juru gusali, | 

14. tuhanamvi, tuhan unjaman , tuhan judi, juru jalir, pamai^ikan, mi6ra 
hino, vli hapu; vli vadung, vli tambang, vli pah jut, vli harSng, 
pavisar, palamak, | 

15. pakalangkang , urutan dampulan , tpung kavung, sungsung pangurang, 
pasuk alas, payungan, sipat vilut panginangin, pamava6ya, pulung 
pa | 

16. di, skar tahun, panrangan , panusuh, hopan , sambal sumbul, hulun 
haji pamrCsi vatak i jro ityaivamadi tan tamA irikanang va| 

17. nua Sima i sangguran kevala bhatara i sang hyang prasada kabhak¬ 
tyan ing slma kajuru gusalyan i manafijung, atah pramaija i sadrfivya 
hajinya kabaih | 

18. samangkana ikanang sukha dukha kadyangganing mayang tan pawah, 
valu rumambat ing natar, vipati vangkai kabunan, rah kasavur ing da 

1 Read: °sah. 

2 Read : pray&ntu n&6a(ip). 

3 The verse is written in the Aryft metre. 

4 The correct Skt. form is : 6ra°. 

8 The correct Skt. form is : caturdail. 

• The corresponding Skt. form is: saubha®. 

7 Brandos read (pha) ng°, but see Krom, Geschiedenis, 2 p. 199. 

8 Brandos road ®mosfu , but see Krom, op. cit. 

8 For this reading, see Krom, op. cit.. p. 201, f.n, 4. 

w Read: ®nai®. 

11 Here also the consonant has been duplicated, 

i* Elsewhere, ring dangu. 

i* lfioa? 
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19 . Ian, vale capalk, duhilafem, hidu kasirat, hasta capalft mamijilakan 
turuh ning kikir, mamuk mamumpang, ludan, tuta | 

20. n, danda kudanda, bhavdihalddi, bhatara i sang hyang prSs&da kabhak- 
tyan atah par&na ni dravya hajinya, kunang ikanang mi6ra, mafiam- 
bul| 

21. mafiangVTmg mangldka , manguvar, matarub, mangapus, manula 
vungkudu, manggula, mangdyun, manghapu, mamubut, malurung, 
magavai | 

22. runggi, 1 payung vlu mo( )yi , 2 a( )javg , 8 magavai Jcisi mangapaman- 
am, manavang, ma na(ng)k$b, mamisandrng man k, makalakala| 

23. u{ )uHri(bhdgd)n*> dravya hajinya , saduman umark i bhat&TA, saduman 
umarS i sang makmitan' slma, saduman maparaha i sang mangilala 
dravya haji | 

24. kapva ikanang mosambyavah&ra ngkkna ( ) i ( ) 

hingan 6 fcveAanya anvng tan kna de sang mangilala dravya haji, thing 
tuhan ing sasambyavahara ing sasi j (ma) 

25. yan pangulang kbo 40 , vdus 80 aridah savantayan, mangwlangan 

tlung pasang, mangarah tlung lumpang, paydai sobuban, (°vuv° ?), 
padahi tlung tang | 

26. ktban titih saka( )ti, nda havi satuhan, macadar patang 

pacadaran, 7 parahu 1 ma( )uhara 8 ( ) 9 tanpatundana, yapvan 
pinikul dagangnya ka | 

27. d;hyanggk 10 ning ma 11 vnangunjal, mangavari, kapas, vung- 

kudu y vsiy tambaga, gangsa, vifk, 12 pangat 18 pamaja, vayang, Inga, 
bras, galu 14 1 

28. han, kasumba, saprakara ning , t sinPmbal 15 kalima vantal ing 

satuhan. pikulpikulananya ing sasima (i)kanang samangkana tan 
knana de sang mangilala | 

29. dravya haji, nya sa( )&anya , 16 ndan makmitana tulis. mang- 

ka i lvfranya, yapwan lbih sangka rikanang sapanghing iriyang, 
knana «^2to 17 lbihnya de sang mangilala | 

30. irikanang kala mangasSakan ing kanang 18 punta 
i raananjung pasak pasak. i 6ri maharaja pirak ka 1 vdihan. ta| 


1 Read: °ki. 

2 In some inscriptions, we find here: mopih. 

3 This appears to be a misreading for a[ma)hnng. 

4 Tn other inscriptions, we find here: kapua ya. 

6 Filled up with the help of other inscription, e.g. the Vanagiri inscription in 
TBG, 74, p. 288. 

0 In an inscription of Balitung, we find hero: hanangkana hinghingana. See 
A anv>. Kol. Inst., 1934, Bijl. A. 

7 Brandes misread the text as: rnamdar palang pavadaran. The above reading 
is supported by many records. The palang of Brandes is evidently a printing mistake. 

8 Read: ma(s)u(ng)hara. 

8 Usually we find here the numeral 3. 

30 Read: dya°. 

11 We usually find here mabasana. 

12 Here might have stood tim&(h) or w6as which we have in other inscriptions. 

18 This appears to be a misreading for pa^at. 

14 This appears to be a mistake for trula. See Singosari inscription in TBG , 65, 
p. 237. 

15 In other inscriptions [TBG, 06, p. 237; 74, p. 288; Aanw., op. cit ., p. 137), we 
read (after saprakara ning): dual pinikul kalima . . . We have doubtless to read 
this in the text. 

16 In OJO, XXX, we read ( after mangilala drabya haji): sapar&nanya sadeSanya, 
and this should fill up the above blanks. 

17 Jn other records we find here: ikana. 

18 Read: ikanang. 
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31. pis yu 1 rakry&n mapatHa i hino 6ri rt&navikrama inangs8an pasak pasak 
pirak ka 1 vdihan tapis yu 1 rakai sirikan pu amarendra 1 | 

32. tyang 2 samgat momahumah kdlih madandSr, anggShan 
inangsSan .pasak pasak pirak ka 6 vdihan yu 1 sovang sovang 

33. timan dapunta taritip amrati 3 havang vicaksana 4 pulu vatu 5 pu 
pandamuan, halaran pu gupottama, manghuri pu manguvil vadihati | 

31. pu dinakara, 6 hujung inangs an pasak pasak pirak dha 1 

ma 5 vdihan yu 1 sovang, vaharu rikang kalang pu variga inangsS | 

35. dnr pasakpasak pirak vdihan yu l samgat analy>i dha 7 ma 

8 kain vlah 1 sang tuhan i vaharu vinaih pasakpasak | 

36. pirak dha 8 tuhan i vadihati pu miramirah halapa 7 

sang saddhya tuhan i makudur[ 

37. i 8 vadihati sang 
ravangu , 9 manangga 10 sang hovang&a , pangurang i makudur sang 
rakvel, 11 ma nungkul 12 

38. pirak pasakpasak vdihan 
ranya 

Veeso 

1. 

2 . 

3. mpung y vinaih pasakpasak ma 1 vdihan yu 1 sovang sovang, 
sang tuhan i pakarandn makabaihan juru kanayakdn | 

4. i hino samgat ganxmgan pu buntut, 13 juru vadva 14 rarai, sang raguya, 
juru kalula pu vali, 16 kandamuhi saruj gasta, 16 parujar i siri 

5. kan 17 hujung galuh i vka viridih, i kanuruhan sa ( )kat, 18 i sda sang 

vipala, i vavang sang lang, i ma dander sang cakrdryydng- 

g£han l9 sang tu 20 1 


1 Brandes doubtfully read manira. For the above correction, see TBG, 55, 
p. 691; OV y 1919, pp. 66-67; Krom, Gwchiedenix, 2 p. 202, f.n. 2. 

2 We can read the name as rakai wka dyah balyang with the help of OJO , XXXIV 
(before 851 Saka). 

3 For this filling up of the blank, comparo OJO , XXXVII; v°. 4; Krom, 
Geschiedcnin , p. 202, f.n. 2. 

4 Brandes doubtfully read vi va&ccina, but the above correction is suggested by 
OJO, XXXVII (861 3aka). 

5 Brandes doubtfully read palu vatu, but the above reading is given in OJO, 
XXXVII. 

6 Brandos doubtfully read pu dara y but it has been corrected as above by Krom. 
See also OJO, XXXVII. 

7 In OJO, XXXVIII (851 Saka), we find here halang paluh. 

8 Before this word we have to read: pangurang. 

9 For this doubtful reading of Brandes, we have vungu in OJO, XXXVIII. 

10 OJO, XXXVIIT, reads here; (m)anunggu. 

11 Brandes doubtfully road ratty'W, but this is undoubtedly a misreading for the 
above. Compare OJO, XXXVIII, v°. 9. 

12 This appears to be a doubtful reading for manunggu afcul(itmpang). See ibid. 

13 Brandes read pu tun tun, but the above name appears in OJO, XLIII: v°. 1 
(852 Saka). The confusion between t and b is possible. 

14 Brandes doubtfully read pa flea t but the misreading appears evident from OJO, 
XLIII: v°. 1. 

16 In OJO, XLIII: v°. 1, his name appears as Bala. 

18 In OJO, XLIII: v°. 1, his name appears as Gesta. 

17 Brandes misread it as ,n( )ran, but the above correction may be supported by 
KO, 1:1, 14; OJO, XXXVIII: v°. 11; XLIII, v°. 1-2. 

18 The name appears as Rokat in OJO, XXXVIII, v°. 11 and as Rakat in OJO, 
XLITI, v°. 2. 

19 From OJO, XXXVIII, v°. 12 and XLIII, v°. 2, the reading appears to be 

correct. ' 

80 In OJO, XXXVIII, v°. 12, his name appears as Vidya. 
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G. han i tiruan sumudan dapunta sanggama, i frwjung sang pavadukan 
vinaih pasakpasak pirak dh a 4 ma 8 kinabaihanya, sang citrg, la 1 1 

7 . i hino pasak pasak dha 3 m& 8 kinabaiAawya patih kElih vasah sang 
kulumpang, kuci sang rakavil pasakpasak dha 1 ma 4 sovang so ] 

8. vang, parujarnya pingsor hyang paskaran pasak pasak priak 

sovang sovang lumaku manusuk i vadihati sang kamala, 
lumaku manusuk i makudur sang tama | 

9. i su han sang ngastuti sang bal& (bapra ?), i tapahaji 
sang pacintan vinaih pasakpasak dha 1 vdihan yu 1 sovang sovang, 
patih i kanuruhan ta 

10. patih i hujung sang kahyunan, patih vaharu sang nila, patih i tuga- 

ran sang mala, patih samgat i vaharu sang gambo, patih 

pangkur sang mangga sa(ng) rangga vinaih pasakpasak dha 1 vdi | 

11. han yu 1 sovang sovang, patih lama ran sang prasama> 

pasakpasak pirak ma 8 vdihan hlai 1 parujar patih si manohara 
pasak pasak dha 1 vdihan yu 1 parujar patih i ka | 

12. nuruhan si ja si rambet, parujar patih i vaharu si ml si 

/anjafc si caca, pasakpasak pirak ma 8 vdihan hlai 1 sovang sovang, 
vahuta i vaharu si ba | 

13. lu syag si Atfndul, tuha kalang, vinaih pasakpasak dhd 1 

vdihan yu 1 sovang sovang, pilunggah si raji, si van-tan, pinda ti 

vdihan hlai 1 | 

14. sovang sovang, rama tpi siring milu pinakasaksi ning manusuk sima 
i tugaran gusti si lak^ita, tuha kalang si yogya, vinaih pasakpasak 
pirak | 

15. ma 8 vdihan yu 1 sovang sovang, i kaja tan i pacangkuan si sura, i 
kdikdi si paha(ng ?) i 6nngkalingan si tin jo, i kapatihan si pingul | 

16. i da si tambas vinaik 2 pasakpasak pirak ma 3 sovang 

sovang, patih i vungavunga pirak ma ri ^apanahan vinkas si mang- 
javat , i ka r, kulamati si | 

17. kaxxdi i tampur si dede ran vinaih pasakpasak pirak ma ? sovang, si 
mak si kesSk si vudalu si kudi, mat6t6 ( )n si luluk vinaih pasak¬ 
pasak pirak | 

18. ma 4 vdihan hlai 1 sovang, avakol si lulut, si sat, si hiring, vinaih 
vdihan hlai ? sovang, vayang si rahina pirak ma 4 vdihan yu 1 sang 
boddhi, sang margga, vi | 

19. naih vdihan yu 1 sovang, i tlas ning mavaili pasakpasak muang vdihan 
i sira kabaih pinarimah ikanang saji i sang makudur i sor ning vitana, 
mangargha ta sang pinakaviku | 

20. sumangaskara ikanang susuk muang kulumpang, mapdiri 3 ta sang 
makudur mangafijali i sang hyang tSas malungguh i sor ning vitana, 
man dlan pada, humar^ppakan 4 sang hyang tS | 

21. as, masinghal vdihan yu 1 tumut sang vadihati, lumkas sang makudur 
manggayut 5 man6tSk gulu ning hayam, linandfessakan 4 ing kulum¬ 
pang mamantinga | 

22. kan hantlu ing watu sima mamangmang manapathe saminangmang 
nira dangu, i katguhakna sang hyang vatu sima, ikana ling nira, 
indah ta kita kamung hyang i vaprakeSvara a | 


1 Probably stands here: oitralekha. 

* Read: °naih. 

8 Read: mangd°. 

4# Hero also the consonant has been doubled. 
8 Read: °uyut. 
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23. ^8ti 1 11 mahSr6si 2 piirwa daksipa pagcimottara maddhya 3 (Irddha- 
madhah ravi 6a£ik 4 sitij alapa^ara, 6 hutasSana 6 yajamanakaAa dharm- 
ma ahoratra sa 

24. ndhyH hr&daya , 7 yaksa raksasa pisaca 8 pretasura garuda gandharwa 
catvAri lokapala, yama varujia kuvera vaSava, 9 muang patra 10 deva | 

25. ta u pahcA kuAika, nandiAvara, mahakAla sadvinayaka 12 nagaraja durg- 
ga devl 13 caturAAra, 14 ananta 16 surendra ananta. hyang kAla-mrStyu 16 1 

26. gana bhuta kita prasiddha mangraksa kadatvan Ari mal^raja i unhang 
i bhumi mataram. kita umilu mararira 17 umasuk ing sajwa [ 

27. sarira, 18 kita sakala sAksi-bhuta tumon madoh lAvan ‘mapare, ring 
rah ina, ring vngi at r6ng kan. 10 ka ike samaya sapatha 20 sumpah 
pamangmang ma I 

28. mi ri kita hiyang 21 kabaih, yavat ikanang vang durAcAra ta n magum- 22 
tan makmit. irikeng sapatha 20 sinra^akan sang vahwta hyang kudur, 
hadyan hulun matuha ra | 

29. rai lakilaki vadwan, viku grrahastha muang patih vahuta rama asing 
umulahulah ikeng vanua i sangguran, sima inarpa^akan. nikanang 
punta i mana | 

30. njung i bhatara, i sang hyang prasada kabhaktyan ing sima kajuru- 
gusalyan, i dlaha ni dlaha vav a kataya ngumvdkih yan davata 23 sang 
hyang vatu sima tasmat ka | 

31. bvat fcarraaknanya, patyananta taya kamung hyang deyantat patlya, 
tattanoliha 24 i vuntat, ta(t)tinghala i likuran, ta(r)ung ingadAgraw 
tampya | 

32. 1. i virangan, tutuh tupdunya vlah kapAlanya, s&itakan. vtangnya 
rantannususnya 25 vtuakan dalmanya, duduh. 26 hatinya pangan dagin- 
gnya inum. rahnya t6h8r p£p& | 

33. da kan. vkasakan. praoantika, yan para ring alas panganan ring 
mong, patuk ning ulA pullrakna ning devamanyu, yan para ring tgal. 
alappan 27 ning glap. sampalan ing raksasa, | 


1 Read: Agastya. 

2 The correct Skt. form is: mahargi. 

3 The correct Skt. form is: madhya. 

4 Read: SaAi. The reading of saci by Brandes is evidently a printing mistake. 

6 Read: °pavana. 

6 Read: hu°. 

7 The correct Skt. form is: hrd°. 

8 The correct Skt. form is: °6a°. 

9 Read: °sa°. 

10 Read: pu°. 

11 Read: °ta. 

12 Read: gad 0 . 

13 Read: °rga°. 

14 CaturaArama? 

16 Here stands anakta in KO, VII: 6a. 1. 

16 The corresponding Skt. form is: myt 0 . 

17 Read: manarira. 

18 Read: 6a°. 

19 Or: gokan. 

20 Read: 6a°. 

21 Read: hya°. 

22 Read: c g8m? 

28 In a corresponding place of OJO, LXXXIII: 10a, we have (pang)dahuta. 

24 Read: ta tanoliha. The last t in tat appears to be due to its contamination 
with the initial t of tanoliha . 

25 Here also the consonant has been duplicated. 

28 In some inscriptions, we find here duduk. c 

27 Here also the consonant has been duplicated. 
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34. dening vunggal si pamungguan, rbig&t a kita kamung 
hyang kufiika gargga metrl kuru^ya p&tanjala , 2 suvuk lor suvuk kidul 
suvuk kuluan. vai | 

35 . tan, bwangakan ring akaia, salambitakan i hyang kabaih, tib&kan ring 
mahasamudra, klammakan 8 ing davahan 4 alappan 8 sang dalammer - 3 

36. dutan i fang?>an 5 sanghapan ing vuhaya, ngkanan matya ikanang 
ngvang anyaya lumbnr ikeng vanua sima i sangguran i sangguran 
upadravang ri devatagra^fa liputana | 

37. dira muliha ring fcanaraka, tibakan ing maharorava 6 klan d© sang 
yamabala, palun de sang kingkara, pipitva atayan bimban 6S(pa)7 
ataya, sang | 

38. lara sajlvakala, salvir ning duhkha pangguhanya sa rupa ning lara 
hidapannya makelik 8 ning mar?# 6 an° fcadadyananya, avuya 10 tan. 
tamma 11 angsama vtuakan. havu kairir mangka | 

39. na tmahana nikanang ngvang anyaya Z?/wdwr 12 ikeng 6 Ima i sangguran, 
i tlas sang makudur manwsuk masah'nfci sira kabaih ta mba malungguh 
ing tkan pasak l Humut krama sa(sang ?) j 

40. hana ning kai 14 patih vahuta rama kabayan muang rSma tpi siring 
kabaih, matuha manvam lakilaki vadvan kanisthamaddhyamotama , 16 
tanpanakantan , 16 umilu manadah ring pa | 

41. glaran k i n gu n inangs£an 17 skul dakdannan linirusan 18 klakla 

ambilambil, kasyan litlit tlas aranak sangasangan aryya rumbaru | 

42. mbaijh'k) Arulangan 19 tetis 20 tumpuktumpu^ hasin 

bilunglung kadivas 

hwrang kayan 21 layalayar 22 halahala han vigang i jaring 23 | 

43. pinda ataJmtpihan, pi$da gangan ing n n 

pra&ara anadah ta sira kabaih, yatha 24 
o manginum. siddhu , 26 cifica kila| 


1 Or : °go. 

2 Read: garga maitrl kurusya patafijala. 

3 Ho re also the consonant has been duplicated. 

4 Read: °vu°. 

6 Elsewhere: tangh°. 

6 The correct Skt. form is: °rau°. 

7 This is filled up with the help of OJO, XXX, first margin, 26. 

8 Brandes doubtfully read °lit, but the above reading is supported by OJO, XXX, 
first margin, 2, and OJO, XLVIII, v°. 37. 

9 From OJO, XLVIII, v°. 37, the proper reading appears to be: mangjanma. 

10 Read: °vuka°; compare ibid. 

11 Read: tSmua; compare ibid. 

19 Usually we find at this place umulahulah or Ibura . 

18 Brandes doubtfully read parek , but the above reading is supported by OJO, 
XLVIII, v°. 40. 

14 In OJO, XLVIII, v°. 40, we read: krama sang hanarikan, etc. 

16 Read: °motta°. 

18 In OJO, XLVIII, v°. 41, we read here: tan hana kantun. 

17 We read paglaran ing pkan tinurfin kunarSn (pgan) inangs&an in ibid. 

18 This reading is given in ibid. Brandes doubtfiilly read fanQananihinvru an. 

19 In pi. Ilia: 20 of the KSmbang Arum inscription (OF, 1925, Bjjl. B) and in 
OJO, XLVIII, v°. 42, we find at this place: kuluban. 

20 Brandes doubtfully read tetil{h ?). For the above correction, see ibid. 

21 Perhaps we have to read here Kavan, which we find in OJO, XLVIII, v°. 43. 

22 We find layarlayar in the Kfimbang Arum inscription, pi. Ilia: 19. 

28 OJO, XLVIII, v°. 43, reads here: hantiga inarisun( )a, etc. 

24 Brandes doubtfully read the word as ya/a, but the above reading is given in 
OJO, XLVIII, v°. 44. From this word up to 1. 5 below, the present record is almost 
identical with OJO, XLVIII, v°. 44*-47. 

24 Read: sidhu. 
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44. 

tiga sovang , vinuvuhan tambal 1 ! 
dvadval , ka pva mawalarmalari 


taju,' 1 skar 

45. 

kabaih 


6 ri maharaja, muang rakryan 
di i manambah ' mangi | 


ti pramu 


Margin # 

1 . (ravana)hasta sampun sangkapa ika| • 

2 . fe£aw 1 * 3 lungguh muvah pirn 

3. tfambal 4 * Zmarihan 

4. m t bang lu iinarlhan v 

5. matlasan sira kabaih ka mvki , i 

6 . suma , ikafilammanya gumanti ika 

7. i sangguran. ikanang pxmta i manah - 

jung | 

8 . la van samyopara ikanang susukan f 

9. i vinaih manadaha, ikanang mafia 

10 . si luhut si spat si hira kapva ( 

11 . nfonakan gunanya, irikanang 

12 . ta sira vayang mangaran 

13. han krama nikanang suslikan sima i sa 

14. ngguran, sa mpxm samprayukta, likhita 

15. citralekha i liino laksapa. 


Translation 

% 

Recto 

1 . ( ||0j Let there be no obstacles!) Let there be welfare for all the 
worlds ! Let all beings be devoted to the good of others ! 

2. Let (all) stains be destroyed ! Let the world be happy in all places ! 

3. Hail! The &aka Year expired, 850, the month of Sravana, fourteenth 
day of the bright half of the month, vurukung , 6 kali von $ Saturday, 
(while) the lunar mansion Hasta (stood under) the deity Vi§i?u (during) 
the conjunction of Saubhagya. 

4. On this day, the command of the illustrious great king, the raka of 
Pangkaja , 7 dyah Vava , 8 H.M. Vijayalokanamottungga, was received 
by the rakryan mapatih of Hino . . . 

5. ... the illustrious Isanavikrama , 9 and communicated to both the 
samgat momahumah( s): the madandb r 10 (viz.) Pu Padma (and) the 
angglhan (viz.) Pu Kuiidala, ordaining that the village 


1 Read: tambul. 

a Read: jnu. 

3 This appears to be the remnant of inigalakan. 

4 Read: t&mbul. 

6 A Mai.-Polynesian day of the six-day week. 

8 A Mai.-Polynesian day of the five-day week. 

7 For the remarks of Stutterheim on this title, see TBO, 07, p. 198, and f.n. 65. 

8 In an inscription from the division of Kavi, dyah Vava is described as the 
raka of Sumba. See Kern, VO, VII, p. 180. 

• He is evidently king Sip^ok, successor to king Vava. 

10 Stutterheim {TBO, 65, p. 241, f.n. 59) thinks provisionally that mnfanjf&r is 
connected with the donation of lands. « 
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6. of Sangguran under Vaharu, gavai . . . tapdk gold 8 1 suvarna, 
shall be marked out by the punta of Manafijung 2 named dang dryya | 

7. ... of SSp&t, dapu Jambang (of?) Kisik, dapu Bhairava, Vasya, 
Luking, Bhauda, Tamblang . . . Vigfcr, tfapu Sat | 

8. ... f° r ^he deity (bhafdra) of the sacred prdsada kabhaJctyan 8 in the 
freehold of the united body of the chiefs of smiths (kajuru gusalyan) 
at Manafijung. The object thereof is . . . 

9. ... to the sacred dharmrna , 4 ... to the place of Siva (and) four kinds 
of offerings to the deity ( bhafara ) in each day. Such is the beneficial 
object of the illustrious great king | 

10. and the rakryan mapatifi with regard to the village of Sangguran which 
was given to the deity (bhafara) of the sacred prdsada kabhaktyan 
in the freehold of the united body of the chiefs of smiths at 
Manafijung | . . . 

11. ... in Vaharu. ' The position of it is that its freedom may not 
be interfered with by the patih( s), vahuta(e) and all sorts of ‘collectors 
of royal taxes ’ from earlier times, 6 miSra parami&ra, 6 all sorts of 
vuluvulu(s), | 

12. pangurang, 7 kring, 8 padPm, 0 manimpiki, 10 paranakan, 11 limus galuh, 12 
pangaruhan, 13 taji, 14 vatu tajem, 16 sukun, 16 haluvarak, 17 rakadut, 18 | 

1 This has been expressed in candrasankcila. 

2 This Manafijung-Vaharu is also met with in a fragmentary record from the 
Kadiri period. Sec OF, 1928. pp. 105-108. 

3 Temple for the united body of the devotees ? 

4 Perhaps a temple has been intended hereby. 

6 Cf. Stuttorheim in TBO, 65, p. 244, f.n. 70. 

6 Kern, VO, VII, p. 24, translates the term mi6ra paramWra by ‘great and petty 
usurers*! Stutterheim more plausibly suggests ( TBQ , 65, pp. 246-47) that this term 
was perhaps originally Indonesian and was sanskritized later on. He says that it 
may signify ‘chief* and this interpretation remarkably agrees with the gloss on mi&ra 
hino and mi&ra anginangin. Whatever that may be, it is possible that mi&ra parami&ra, 
etc., has to be explained as ‘all sorts of miSras (such as) mi&ra hino, misra anginangin ', 
etc. This perhaps finds an analogy in such terms as vuluvulu paravulu, i.e. ‘all sorts 
of vulu{ s) or pa/ravulu(&) \ It is noteworthy that in many inscriptions after the vuluvulu 
we find prakara, i.e. ‘all sorts of and this signifies that, in some cases at least, the force 
of para— all sorts of. The function of these m«fra-offioers is, however, unknown to us. 

7 Kern translated this term by ‘mendicant friar ’ in VO, VII, p. 47. Stutterheim 
plausibly suggests that the term may denote tuhan. See TBO , 66, p. 243, f.n. 68. 

8 Kern, op. cit ., pp. 24, 47, translates the term by ‘decrepit*. According to 
Stutterheim (op. cit., p. 246) it may be a title like juru , but its significance is not known 
(TBO, 76, p. 435). 

9 Their functions are unknown. 

10 Cabinet makers ? See KBWdb, IV, p. 521; TBO, 65, p. 250. 

11 According to Kern, op. cit. ‘cross-breed persons’. This interpretation does not 
appear satisfactory to me, as it does not suit the context in OJO, XXXVI: v. 1. For 
Stutterheim’s notes, see op. cit., pp. 247 48. 

12 Kern, op. cit., translates the term by ‘polisher of gems *, Stutterheim (op. cit., 
p. 248) by ‘ goldsmith *. See also 'J BO, 67, pp. 196 197. 

12 The significance of the term is not quite clear. Sometimes, the person holding 
this title appears to be connected with the avocations of a smith (cf. 'i BO, 65, p. 228, 
f.n. 31). According to Stutterheim, it may also be connected with the following 
word and accordingly translated as: makers of, workers of, etc. This is by no means 
certain, as words other than taji sometimes appear after angaruhan. 

14 Apparently a class of people or officers. According to Stutterheim, op. cit., 
pp. 248-49: hen-track (Pangaruhan taji, hen-track makers ?). 

16 Their functions are unknown. 

10 A olass of quasi-doctors who invoke the aid of gods to cure various diseases ? 
See Stutterheim, op. cit„ p. 249. 

17 The Bal: gloss has juru pangajah (pSngajahliable to service). See Stutter¬ 
heim, op. cit., p. 249. According to V. d. Tuuk (KBWdb, III, p. 716) the term denotes 
‘persona from the retinue of the king rendering services as director of the Orchestra, 
vayang and other entertainments \ See also the no{p of Kern, VO, VII, p. 47. 

18 Functions unknown. * 
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13. pinitngjlai, 1 Katanggaran, 2 tapa haji, 8 air haji, 4 malan-dang,fi 
feva, 6 I8bl8b, 7 Kalangkang, 8 kutak, 9 tangkil, 10 trfcpan, 11 s&lvit, 12 
tuha dagang, 18 juru gusali, 14 

14. tuhanambi, 16 tuh&n (h)unjaman, 10 tulian judi, 17 juru jalir, 18 pama^i- 
kan, 19 misra hino, 20 vli hapu, 21 vli vadung, 22 vli tambang, 23 vli pafijut, 2 * 
vli harSng, 26 pavisar, 26 palamak, 27 

15. pakalangkang, 28 urutan, 29 dampulan, 30 tpung kavung, 31 sungs ling 


1 Elsewhere: viningle. The Bal. gloss has java g&n$ing (musician ?). See Stut¬ 
terheim, op. cit. 

2 Cooks of rice. See Stutterheim, op. p. 250, and TBQ , 75, p. 435. 

8 The significance of the term is not clear, though it is most likely that the word 
haji has nothing to do with kings. As the term seems to be an exact equivalent of 
the Skt. rdjarsi, can it refer to a class of monks ? Stutterheim in 1 BO, 65, pp. 250-51, 
thinks, however, that the reference to monks is not very probable and that it refers to 
a juru or a similar official title. His objection against monks is not so strong and 
this will appear from the association of the term with the following word and our 
notes thereon. 

4 If a late work like Nag (A.D. 1365) can throw light on this word, we can profit¬ 
ably study 75, 2 in it. We read there of a mantri her haji who is charged to look after 
Brahmanical ascetics as a protector of hermits. As mantri may be synonymous with 
juru or chief, does not her haji imply a class of Brahmanical ascetics ? The association 
of her haji with tapa haji, therefore, acquires additional significance. The arrangement 
of titles in the official list is arbitrary in many cases, still it is noteworthy that these 
two terms generally go side by side and in KO , XVIII: 11, they are associated with 
malarhyang who is undoubtedly connected with religious institutions. For the view 
of Stutterheim, see op. cit. 

6 Kern says (op. cit.) that the term may signify a class of assistants. According 
to V. d. Tuuk (KBWdb, IV, 684): ‘Someone who institutes a gambling party or cock¬ 
fight and gains 10 p.c.’ The term may be connected with the following word. See 
the note of Stutterheim, op. cit., p. 251. 

6 Elsewhere: 18ca. Apparently a class of people connected with cock-fight. 
According to Stutterheim the term may belong to the foregoing malandang whereof 
the primary significance is: to lead, to assist, etc. 

7 Apparently a class of people. * See Stutterheim, op. cit., p. 252. 

8 The term may refer to chiefs over little rice-barns. 

0 Kukap ? Its significance is not known to me. 

10 The term may refer to a special class of servants under the king. See Kem, 
op. cit., p. 47, Stutterheim, op. cit., pp. 252-53. 

11 Stutterheim in 1 BO, 65, p. 253, thinks that the word may be connected with 
tirip. Its primary significance is: to arrange, regulate. 

12 Elsewhere: salyut ? Persons of unknown functions. 

13 Hawker. 

14 Elsewhere : tuha gosali {gusali), the chief over smiths. 

16 Doctor? Seeker of medicinal herbs? See Stutterheim, op. cit., pp. 253-54. 

lfl Elsewhere : juru huhjeman. The significance of the term is not quite clear. See 
Stutterheim, op. cit., p. 253, and TBO, 67, p. 175, f.n. 7. 

17 Elsewhere: juru judi. It signifies the chief over gamblers. Stutterheim {TBQ, 
65, p. 268) quotes from Bastian’s Reism in Siam, p. 446: ‘Some officers have control 
over game-houses.’ 

18 The chief over prostitutes. 

10 Jeweller. 

20 See note on paramiAra. 

21 Dealers of lime. 

22 Dealers of hatchets. 28 Dealers of brass. 

24 Dealers of lights, luminaries, etc. 26 Dealers of charcoal. 

26 Functions unknown. 27 Dealers of grease (?). 

88 The term may refer to chiefs over little rice-barns. 

80 The word may mean * sausage \ but this interpretation does not suit the context. 
Have we to understand the ‘dealers of sausage’? See also Stutterheim, op. cit., 
p. 259. 

30 The word denotes a groom, but we have probably to.seek here a different inter¬ 
pretation of the term, though we oannot suggest any. See also Stutterheim, op. cit., 
p. 260. 

31 Collectors of palm-leaves? Juynboll {Lijst, pp. 123, 246) interprets th$ term 
by copyists of palm-leaf MSS. See also Stutterheim, op. cit., p. 260. 

4B 
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pangurang, 1 pasuk alas, 2 payungan, 8 s ipat vilut, 4 pfinginangin, 6 
pamavadya,® pulling pa- 

16 . di, 7 skar tahun, 8 panr&ngan, 9 panusuh, 1 ® hopan, 1 * sambal- 
sumbul, 12 liulun haji, 18 pamr&si, 14 vatgk i jro 1 ® and so forth. (These) 
may not tread upon the region 

17. of,the freehold at Sangguran. Only the deity (hhatdra) of the sacred 
prdsdda kabhaktyan in the freehold of the united body of the chiefs 
of smiths (kajuru gusalyan) at Mananjung is the sole authority over 
all royal things (of this place), | 

18. evenso (over) the good and bad events (of this place) suoh as the 
argca-blossom that bears no fruit, the pumpkin that creeps along the 
ground, death, corpse bedewed, blood spilt on the 

19. way, rashness in speech, sprinkled spittle that one must swallow, 
rashness with hands, uncovering of weapons from the sheath(?), ltt 
amok- making, molestation of women, ludan(1), tutan (?),| 

20. all sorts of punishments for reviling, and so forth. The deity (bhafdra) 
. of the sacred prdsdda kabhaktyan has the sole manorial rights over 


1 Sung sung is generally followed by Fangurang, but the words after pangurang 
aro not always the same. Hence sungsung pangurang may be considered to be a self 
standing word. Stutterheim (op. tit., pp. 260 61) indood says that the word pangu¬ 
rang occurring therein may bo connected with the following word, but I consider that 
to bo doubtful for the reasons Htated above. Tho term may refer to the chief of 
messengers. 

2 Elsewhere also: parljing rUas. The term may refer to the dwellers of a forest. 
In the stone of Kayumvungan 7(4)6 6aka and elsewhere we find a class of people called 
t'lha alas. 

3 The term may refer to the makers of umbrellas. 

4 Apparently a class of poople. For the view of Stutterheim see op . cit., 
pp. 261-02. 

6 His functions are not known. See Stutterheim in TBG, 05, p. 262. 

e Its significance is not clear. For various interpretations see Kern, op. tit., 
p. 48, Stutterheim, op. tit., pp. 263-04. 

7 In Old-Javanese inscriptions, tho words before and after pulung padi are not 
always the same and hence pulung padi should be considered.to be a self-standing 
word. According to Kern (op. tit., p. 48) the term denotes: binders of padi. Pulung 
is tho basket of the rice-girls. See tho note of Stutterheim, op. tit., p. 261, 

8 Lit. : ‘Flowers of tho year.’ The term may therefore refer to the best harvest 
of the year (as tributes for the king), cf. Stutterheim, op. tit., pp. 262-63, with 
literature cited therein. 

9 The significance of the term is not clear. See, however, Hazeu in TBG, 40, 
p. 305 If., and Stutterheim, op. tit., p. 261. 

10 Functions unknown. 

11 Functions unknown. 

12 The significance of sambalsumhul is not quite clear. Kern, op. tit., indeed 
said that the terms refer to persons who go about with sambal and with baskets of 
rice, but this interpretation has been contested by Stutterheim (op. tit., pp. 265-66) 
who thinks that autnbul may refer to the chief of Kuli(a). Whatever that may be, 
Stutterheim takes sambal-sunibul to be a single word. We find, however, s arnval in 
OJO, XXIII: 7, and TBG, 07, p. 206, and no reference has been made to sumbul. It 
is not, therefore, impossible that the terms are distinct, though analogous like kdi valyan. 
At present the question must be kept open. 

13 According to Kern, op. tit., p. 49: slaves maintained out of luxury. Sfcutter- 
heim, op. tit., p. 200, suggests: slaves coming to the king’s possession out of misdeeds. 

14 Elsewhere also : pabrsi, parnfsi or mamrsi. According to Kern, op. tit., the term 
denotes: cu 9 hion-carriers of the king. Stutterheim also (op. tit., p. 200) thought 
that the term refers to a class of servants or slaves. Ho then seemed to favour its inter¬ 
pretation by: corpse-washers (T). See TBG, 75, p. 436. 

16 The term may refer to: royal slaves of inner apartments. See the use of vattk 
in KO, XVIII: 14. Stutterheim has in TBG , 75, p. 435, translated the term by kraton- 
people. See also Kern, op. cit., p. 49, TBG, 65, p. 267. 

16 I? the corresponding place of other inscriptions, we have vuryya, i.e. from 
behind. 
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(all) royal things (of this plaoe). As regards the ‘masters* (?ji 
making blaok paints, | 

21. purple-red paints, lac, red paints (?), roofs, spinning (?), catching fish 
with (?) vungkutfu , the making of sugar, pots, lime, bed-covers and 
pillows, repairing roads, the making of | 

22. sheaths (?), the making of linen umbrella of different colours . . 

the making of shuttle (?) for the spinning wheel, all sorts of wicker¬ 
works, fishing with a tavang- net (?), fishing with a ta^ng)k$b-ne t, the 
ensnaring of birds (and) the trapping of beasts: | # 

23. (the profits of all) these may be divided into three parts (for) royal 
dues. (Hereof) one part goes to the deity (bhafdra), one part goes to 
the protector of the freehold (and) one part goes to the ‘collectors of 
royal taxes \ 

24. Similarly, the traders shall there be defined in their numbers: these 
may not be touched by the ‘ collectors of royal taxes (There are to 
be) three ‘ masters * for each trade per freehold. | 

25. If (anything) is carried within (then are free) 40 buffaloes; . . . ; 
80 goats; eggs, one cage; transport-carts, three teams; what is packed- 
up, three bundles; one bellow for smiths; three drums for gamtlan- 
players, | 

26. . . . each ‘ master *; macadar , four pacadaran( s); 1 vessel with (three?) 
8unghara( s) without taking (any other boat) in tow. Even if their 
commodities are pikuled, | 

27. for example, (the commodities) of the dealers who . . . come to 
hawk with art metal-works, cotton, vungkudu, iron, copper, brass, 
. . . vayang , 1 2 * * * * * sesame oil, unbolstered uncooked rice, sugar, | 

28. ... kasumba , (then), of all the commodities which have been pikuled 
(is free) the fifth vantal for each ‘ master * of the pikul in each freehold. 
Such things may not be touched by the ‘ collectors of royal taxes ’, | 

29. (even so, its manorial rights and jurisdiction); on the other hand, 
they should take care of the edict regarding all such things. If there 
is more than this defined limit, (then) from this, the surplus may be 
touched by the ‘collectors of royal taxes \ 

30. ... At this time, the punta of Manaiijung offered gifts in ample 
measure to the illustrious great king (viz.) silver 1 kali andj 

31. tapis-cloth 1 set. The rakrydn mapatih of Hino (viz.) the illustrious 
ISanavikrama received in ample measure silver 1 kati and tap's-cloth 
1 set. The raka of Sirikan (viz.) Pu Amarendra, | 

32. (the raka of vka, viz. dyah Ba-)lyang, both the samgat momahumah(Q) 
(viz.) the madand^r and the anggtkan received, in ample measure, 
silver 5 kati and 1 set of cloth, each in particular. 

33. The timan (viz.) (tapw/ita Taritip, the amrati of Havang (viz.) Vicak- 
sana, the pvluvatu 8 (viz.) Pu Paudamuan, the halaran (viz.) Pu 
Gui^ottama, the manghuri (viz.) Pu Manguvil, the vadihati | 

34. (viz.) Pu Dinakara, the hujung* (viz.). . . received in ample measure 


1 Cf. Stutterheim in TBO, 66, p. 273. 

2 Here the term should denote a kind of article. 

8 Or: (the amrati of) Puluvatu. A place of this name appears in the inscription 

of K8mbang Arum ( OV , 1925, pp. 41-49), in an inscription of the time of king Vava 

(OF, 1928, pp. 66-67) and also in the Jayapattra-Diedukaman from 849 &aka (TBO t 32, 

pp. 98-149). 

* The title may be the same as pihujung found in the inscription of K&nbang 

Arum, pi. H: 11 (OV, 1925, Bifl. B.). 
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silver 1 dharana 5 md$a (and) 1 set of cloth, each. To the kalang of 
Vaharu (viz.) Pu Variga 1 was given | 

35. in ample measure silver ; . . cloth 1 set. The wife of the aamgat 
(received) (silver) 7 dharana 8 md$a (and) 1 piece of skirt. Sang 
tuhdn of Vaharu received in ample measure | 

36 . silver 8 dharana . . . The (two) tuh&n( s) of Vadihati: the miramirah 
(viz.) . .. sang Saddhya . (the two) tuhdn( s) of Makudur . .. 

37. .. . (the pangurang) of Vadihati (viz.) sang Ravangu, 2 the manunggu 2 
(viz.) sang Hovang6a, the pangurang of Makudur (viz.) sang RakvSl, 
the . . | 

38 . ... silver in ample measure (and) cloth ... 

Verso 


1 . 

2 . 

3: ... received in ample measure (silver) 1 ma§a (and) cloth 1 set, 

each in particular. All the tuhan( s) of the judicial court (?), the guru 
of the united body of the ndyaka( s) | 

4. of Hino, samgat Gupungan (viz.) Pu Buntut, the Juru of Vadvd rarai 
(viz.) sang Raguyu, the juru of Kalula (viz.) Pu Vali, the kandamuhi 
(viz.) sang Gasta, the parujar of Sirikan (viz.) 

5. the hujung galuh, (the parujar) of Vka (viz.) the viridih , (the parujar) 
of Kanuruhan (viz.) sa(ng) (Ro)kat, (the parujar) of Sda 8 (viz.) sang 
Vipala, 4 * (the parujar) of Vavang (viz.) sang . . . , (the parujar) of 
MadandSr (viz.) sang Cakra, (the parujar) of AnggShan (viz.) sang . . . 

6. ... (the parujar) of Tiruan (viz.) Sumudan (who is) dapunta Sang- 
gama, (the parujar) of Hujung (viz.) sang Pavadukan, received in 
ample measure silver 4 dharana 8 mdsa, all together. The designers | 

7. to Hino (received) in ample measure (silver) 2 dharana 8 m&$a, all 
together. Both the patih(z) (viz.) sang Kulumpang of Vasah 6 * (and) 
sang Rakavil of Kuci 6 (received) in ample measure (silver) 1 dharana 
4 ma§a, each in particular. | 

8. Their parujar( s) who present flowers (for religious matters) (received) 
in ample measure silver . . . each in particular. The lumaku manusuk 
of Wadihati (viz.) sang Kamala, the lumaku manusuk of Makudur 
(viz.) sang 6 . . . | 

9. sang Ngastuti, sang Bala (Bapra?), (the lumaku manusuk 1) of 

Tapahaji (viz.) sang Pacintan, received in ample measure (silver) 1 


1 The text of this portion is perplexing. Lit. it should be translated as Vaharu 

of the kalang (viz.) Pu Variga. But this interpretation is attended with some diffi¬ 
culties. Firstly, Vaharu as an official title demands caution of the reader, because 
the title is unusual in inscriptions. Besides, if it were a title we should expect the 
following word to be t and not rikang . Secondly, the use of rikang perhaps indicates, 
on the analogy of some other inscriptions, that in the following word tcala and not 
kalang (an official title) has been intended. Thirdly, the use of Pu before Variga 
perhaps indicates that this should be a proper name and not a title. On the other 
hand, Pu appears to be used before miramirah in a following line and this is undoubted¬ 
ly an official title. Fourthly, in a following line, we find the ‘tuhdn of Vaharu \ This 
appears to be a good analogy in support of the above translation, though I consider it 
to he provisional. 

8 See note on the text. 

a In OJO , XXXVin, v«. ll, we find here; Sba(ng). 

* In OJO, XXXVin, v*. 11. we find here: Vimala. 

6 In this connection, see Stutterheim in TBQ, 75, pp. 428, 486-37, and f,n. 1 x on 

P. 437 hxd p. 455. 

6 In OJO, XLIII, v. 4, his name appears as Ramangsa. 
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dharana (and) cloth 1 set, each in particular. The patih of 
Kanuruhan ... 

10. the patih of Hujung (viz.) sang Kahyunan, the patih of Vaharu (viz.) 
sang Nila, the patih of Tugaran (viz.) sang . . . the patih of samgat( s) 
of Vaharu (viz.) sang Gambo, the patih( s) of Pangkur (viz.) sang 
Mangga (and) sa{ng) Rangga, received in ample measure (silver 1 
dharana (and) cloth | 

11. 1 set, each in particular. The patih of. . . (viz.) •sang Prasama 
(received) in ample measure silver 8 ma$a (and) 1 {>iece of cloth. 
The pant jar of the patih (viz.) Si Manohara (received) in ample measure 
(silver) 1 dharana (and) 1 set of cloth. The parvjar( s) of the patih 

of I 

12. Kanuruhan (viz.) Si . . . (and) Si Ramb&t, the parvjar( s) of the patih 
of Vaharu (viz.) Si Val, Si Tanjak, Si Caca (received) in ample 
measure silver 8 mdsa (and) 1 piece of cloth, each in particular. The 
Vahuta(s) of Vaharu (viz.) Si 

13. ... Si KSndul, the tuka lcalang , received in ample measure (silver) 
1 dharana (and) 1 set of cloth, each in particular. The pilunggah(n ) 
(viz.) Si Raji, Si Vantan, total . . (received) 1 piece of cloth | 

14. each in particular. The rdma( s) of neighbouring places who went to 
be witnesses in the marking out of the freehold: (the) rama( s) of 
Tugaran, (to wit), the gusti (viz.) Si Laksita, the tuha kalang (viz.) 
Si Yogya, received in ample measure silver | 

15. 8 md$a (and) 1 set of cloth, each in particular; (the rdma) of Kajatan 
in Pacangkuan (viz.) Si Sura, (the rdma) of Kdikdi (viz.) Si Paha- 
(ng?), (the rdma) of Bungkalingan (viz.) Si Tifijo, (the rdma) of 
Kapatihan (viz.) Si Pingul, | 

16. (the rdma) of. . . (viz.) Si Tambas received in ample measure silver 
3 ma$a, each in particular. The patih of Vungavunga (received) 
silver . . of Papanahan, the vinlcas (viz.) Si Mangjavat, . . . | 

17. ... of Tampur (viz.) Si Dederan received in ample measure silver? 
mdsa, each. Si Mak, Si K8s8k, Si Vudalu, Si Kudi ... Si Luluk 
received in ample measure silver | 

18. 4 ma$a (and) 1 piece of cloth, each ... Si Lulut, Si Sat, Si Hiring 
received ? piece of cloth, each. The vayang 1 (viz.) Si Rahina (received) 
silver 4 ma§a (and) 1 set of cloth. Sang Boddhi, sang Margga received 

19. 1 set of cloth, each. After the completion of presenting different 
sums of money and clothes to all, the saji-offerings for sang makudur 
were laid out under the festal tent. The combined body of the 
hhik§v( 8) with offerings (in their hands) [ 

20. consecrated the foundation and the Kulumpang. 2 (Thereupon) 
stood up sang makudur. He folded palms of hands towards sang hyang 
T8as, sat under the festal tent, fixed his feet (and) faced sang hyang 
T8as| 

21. with a skirt (and) one set of clothes. Sang Vadihati joined him. 
(Then) sang makudur (and) manguyut 8 began to separate tha neck of 
the hen which was smashed on the kulumpang, threw down | 


1 He may be a person showing shadow-plays. The line may also be translated 
as i the vayang .player of day-time. * 

8 For an analogy, see the copperplate of king Vava in Kern, VO, VTT, p. 182. 

* The imprecatory formulae are usually uttered by the makudur. Here we find 
both the makudur ana the manguyut in the same role. In OJO, CXII, 116, We find 
simply the manguyut in uttering ourses. 
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22. the egg on the watu sima , uttered oaths and curses which were sworn 
in earlier times’for the fixity of the vatu sima. The words of them 
were: ‘Be gracious, you all deities of Vaprakedvara(H) t \ 

23. the great seer Agastya, east, south, west, north, centre, zenith, nether¬ 
world, sun, moon, earth, water, wind, fire, the sacrificing host, ether, 
laws, day and night, twilight, 

24. heart, yah$a( s), rdk$asa( s), pi4aca( s), preta( s), asura( s), Garuda, Qan ■ 
dfoxrai(s), the four guardians of quarters, Yama, Varuqa, Kuvera, 
V&sava, and the sons of deities, | 

25. the five Ku6ikas, Nandisvara, Mahak&la, Sadvinayaka, 1 the king of 
serpents, Goddess Durga, Caturd&ra , 2 3 sons of the king of gods, 8 Ananta, 
the deities of Time and Death,) 

26. Gana( s), bhuta( s) (and) you who are known to protect the kraton of 
the illustrious great king at Mdang in the country of MatarSm! You 
(spirits) who go to incarnate by penetrating into all | 

27. bodies, you (spirits) who see far and near, by day and by night! 

* Listen to this utterance of oaths, swearings and curses of | 

28. mine to you, all gods! If any unrighteous person does not maintain 
and take care of the curses which have been uttered by sang vahvta 
hyang (and the?) kudur , 4 (be he) a nobleman (or) a slave, old (or)| 

29. young, man (or) woman, mendicant (or) a householder, and patih( s), 
vahuta( s), rdma( s)—whoever disturbs the village at Sangguran, a 
freehold that has been given by the punta of Manafijung | 

30. to the deity ( bhafdra ) of the sacred prasada Kabhaktyan in the free¬ 
hold of the united body of the chiefs of smiths, for the remotest future, 
he may be brought to destruction! Moreover, when (he disturbs) 
the boundaries of sang hyang vatu sima f as the result of his | 

31. deeds, may he be killed by you! He may be killed by all gods in 
such a way that he may not (find time to) turn behind, he may not 
(find time to) look behind: he may be pushed on the front-side, struck) 

32. on the left side, his mouth may be struck, his forehead may be bat¬ 
tered, his belly may be ripped open, his intestines may be rooted out, 
his entrails may be drawn out, his heart may be plucked out, his 
flesh may be eaten up, his blood may be drunk up, then he may be 
trampled | 

33. upon, lastly he may be killed. If he goes to the forest, he may be 
eaten up by the tiger, bitten by the snake (and) whirled round and 
round by the anger of gods! If he goes to the fields, he may be struck 
by lightning, tom into pieces by the rak§asa{ s), | 

34. . . . 5 * * Listen, you all gods (:) Ku6ika, Garga, Maitr! Kurusya, 
Patafijala, guardians (?) of the north, guardians (?) of the south, 
guardians (?) of the west (and) | 

35. east I He may be thrown off from the firmament, he may be strangled 
(?) by all gods, he may be dashed into the great ocean, he may be 
dipped into the (waters of the) dam, he may be dragged into the depth 
of the water to be | 


1 This is a name of GanoSa. See Kern, VO, VI, p. 311. 

2 Probably the four adrama(s) have been invoked hem. 

3 Braudes doubtfully reads anenta , but as this has been repeated after the follow¬ 
ing word, it is possible that the word is anakta, as we have in KO , VII. 

4 That vakuta hyang is an officer under makudur appears from OJO, XII s A. 

9-10. As makudur and manguyut are cursing together, can it be a fact that vahuta 

tyang^manguuutl 

^ Here might have stood : pangartftn dening vuil. If so, the translation of the 

whole passage should be : eaten up by the titan while he stands on. 
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30. torn into pieces by the tanghiran and caught by the crocodile! Thus 
dies the unrighteous person who destroys the region of the freehold 
at Sangguran under Sangguran. (Even if anybody) creates troubles 
for the deity . . . | 

37. ... he may turn towards hell and be thrown into the maharaurava - 

hel’ to be cooked by the servants of Yama and struok by the servants 
of Yama! Seven times may be destroyed the images of his 
father . . . | # 

38. As long as he lives, he may have sorrows, he may experience all sorts 
of sorrows, he may suffer all sorts of sorrows! He maj be abhorred 
. . . His position may be (such that) he may be furiously attacked 
without experiencing tranquillity . . . (his) ashes may be blown away.’ 
Such) 

39. is the fate of the unrighteous person who destroys the freehold of 
Sangguran after sang makudur marked out. . . all... sat after coming 
in loose batches; (then), according to rank, 1 all 

40. the patihip ), vahuta( s,) rama( s), kabayan(s) 2 and all the rama( s) of neigh¬ 
bouring places, the old and the young, males and females, of the 
lowest, mediocre (and) highest position, without anybody remaining 
behind, went to take food in a circle, | 

41. ... received oooked rice. Dakdannan 3 (and) linirusan 3 were cooked 
with spices and were sufficiently taken in. Grain-powders (litlit) 
were much relished. After that (they ate) excellently roasted aranak 4 
(and) cooked meat (?), kneaded 

42. tetis (?), tumpuktumpuk, . . . salted . . . bilunglung-fi8\i kadivas- fish . . . 
cray-fish, layar-layar , hala-hala, vigang . . . 

43. . . . , and so forth. All of them ate these according to (their heart’s 
desire). They drank rum (and) cinca-wine . . . | 

44. ... betel-leaves were given in abundance . . . made toilette with 
flowers . . . 

45. ... 

Margin 

1-12. . . .5 

13. (Such is) the procedure of marking out the freehold at Sangguran. | 

14. Henceforward, (this is) permanently regulated. (This is) written by 

15. the designer to Hino (viz.) Laksana. 


1 tumut krcma appoara to be the same as {sa)ycdhdkrama wherever Van Naerssen 
speaks in BKI , 90, pp. 247-248. 

2 Or : rdma kabayanfa). 

3 The words are not known to me. 

4 If we consider that the phrases aranak and dryya refer to children and adult 
people (or, noblemen), other interpretations may be possible, but some grammatical 
objections may also be raised. 

® As the text is very mutilated, no decent translation is at all possible. 
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Appendix 

A, Abbreviations 

HBVEO • • Bulletin de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extreme—Orient. 

BKt Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land en Volken kundo, uitgegeven door het 

Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal, Land-en Volkenkunde te *s—Graven- 
hage. 

KBWdb .. Kawi-Balineesch-Nederlandsch woordenboek door H.N. van der Tuuk, 

4 vols. 

KO .. Kawi Oorkonden, Inleiding en Transcripties, door Dr. A. B. Cohen 

Stuart. 

Ltjst .. Oudjavaansch-Nederlandsehe Woordenlijst door Dr. H., H. Juynboll. 

OJO . . Oudjavaansche Oorkonden, Brandes-Krom, in Verhandelingen van 

het Bataviaaseh Kj enootschap van Kunsten en Witenschappen, vol. 
60, 1913. 

OV ... Oudheidkundig Verslag, uitgogoven door (Koninklijk) Bataviaaseh 

Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 

TBO .. Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal, Land-en Volkenkunde, uitgegeven het 

(koninklijk) Bataviaaseh Genootschap van Kunsten en Witenschappen. 

VQ . . Verspriede Geschriften door Dr. H. Kern. 


B. Official Titles and Honorifics 


Air haji 

AnggShan 

Amrati 

Citralekha 

pampulam 
Pang Ary a 
Papu 
Dyah 

Halaran 
Halu Vurak 
Hopan 
Hujung 
Hujung Galuh 
Hulun Haji 

Juru 

«Turu gusali 
Juru jalir 

Kabayon 

Kalang 

Kajuru gusalyan 

Kalangkang 

Kandamuhi 

Katanggaran 

Kring 

Kudur 

Kutak 

Ltibieb 

L6va 

Limus galuli 
Lumaku manusuk 

Ma^and^r 

Makudur 

Malandang 

Manghuri 

Man^uyut 

Manunpiki 

Mapatih i hino 
Miramirah 
Mifira 
Mi6ra hino 


X ay aka 

PadSm 

Pukalangkang 

Palamak 

Pamanikan 

Pamr&ai 

Pangaruhun 

Panginangin 

Pangurang 

Panrangan 

Panusuh 

ParamiSra 

Paranakan 

Paruiar 

Pasuk alas 

Pavisar 

Payungan 

Pilunggah 

Pininglai 

Pulung padi 

Pulu Vatu 

Punta 

Kakadut 

Kakai 

Kakryan 

Kama 

Salvit 

Sambal sumbul 
Samgat 

Samgat momahumuh 
S6kar tahun 
Sipat vilut 
Sri maharaja 
Sukun 

Sungsung pangurang 

Taji 

Tangkil 

Tapa haji 

TSpung kavung 

Tiruan 

TrSpan 

Tuha dagang 
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Tuha kalang 
Tuhan 
Tuhan ambi 
Tuhan hufijaman 
Tuhan judi 

Urutan 

Vadihati 
Vahuta 
Vahuta hyang 


Vatak i jro 
Vatu taj&n 
Vayang 
Vink as 
Vulu Wulu 
Vli hapu 
Vli harSng 
Vli pafijut 
Vli tambang 
Vli wadung 


C. Philological Notes on Important Old-Javanese Words 
].ast has boon drawn up according to the initial letter of tho roots. 


Alappan 

Mangafijali 

Mangargha 

Manganamanam 

Umara 

Maparaha 

Mangasfeakim 

InangsSan 

Inarpannakan 


A 

< alap + an 

< mang-J-6'A*. ahjali 

< mong+6‘Ai. arghya 

< mang + anam -f anam 

< Um-f ara 

< ma+pa+arali-fa 

< mang+as6(h)-f-akan; Modern Javanese and Mod. Sund. 
asih, sih 

< in + ang+(a)s6( = sih) + an 

< Skt. arpan-f in+akan 


Buangakan 


B 

< buang-f akan ; cf. Mai, boevang 


Magavai 


G 

< ma-f gavai 


H 

Humar&ppakan < liartfp + um + akan 

J 

Kajuru gusalyan < Ka-fjuru gusali+an 


K£nana 

Kumonakan 

Makmitan 

Makabaihan 

Kinabaihan 

Klammakan 


K 

< KSna+na 

< Kon+um + akon 

< ma-f-K8mit-f-an 

< ma+kabaih+an 

< Kabai-fin-f an 

< K8lam-f akan; Modern Javanese and Mod. Sund .: K8l$m 


Lumkas 

LinandSssakan 

Salambitakan 


L 

< L6kas 4- um 

< LandSs+in 4- akan 

< Sa +Skt. Iambita+Akan 

M 

< Mulih+a 


Muliha 
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m 


prasada Kabhaktyan 

Pinarnnah 

Mamantingakan 


Mangraksa 


Sanghapan 

Suaukan 

SinBmbal 

Pinakasaksi 

Manueuk 

Umingsor 

Sumangskara 

Manapatha 

.Sinrahakan 


Tibakan 

Tinacjah 

Katamana 

Manavang 

Mona(ng) k8b 

Katenguhakna 


Upadravang 


Maznijilakan 

Vinaih 

Pinakaviku 


P 

< Pra° Ka-f-5^. bhakti -f- an 

< Pamah-f in 

< ma+panting-f-akan; Modem Javanese'. Panting, manting 

R 

< mang+<S'fo. rak?a 

S 

< Sanghap + an; Sund .: sanggap 

< SusukH-an 

< S8mbal -f in 

< Pa-f in-f ka-f-NA/. sales! 

< Ma-fsusuk 

< Um + ing + sor 

< Snngskara (Skt. Saiiskara) -f um 

< ma +Skt. sapatlm 

< Srah + in-f akan 


T 

< tiba-{-akan. Also &hold.: tiba 

< tar.lah + in 

< Ka+tama-l-na 

< ma+tavang 

< ma-}-ta(ng)k£b 

< Ka+tenguh -f akon -f a 

U 

< Skt. upadrava-fng 

V 

< ma+vijil + akan 

< vaih (veh) + in 

< pa+in+ka+viku 
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food and feeding habits of anisops bouvieri kirk. 

(HETEROPTERA: NOTONECTIDAE) 

By A. K. Gorai and D. N. Ray Chaudhurf 
(Communicated by Prof. J. L. Bhaduri) 

The water bugs are notorious predators. Records from early date 
are replete with accounts of their voraciousness (Hungerford, 1919). Nearly 
all aquatic hemiptera are strict predators (Pennak, 1953). These bugs 
attack small fish, tadpoles, small frogs, etc. (Distant, 1906). Their normal 
food consists of planktonic organisms (Hungerford, 1933). 

. Preponderance of these insects in freshwater ponds and ditches of 
the district of Midnapore has been posing a problem to the pisciculturists 
as these bugs kill both fish food and fish-larvae, thereby causing a havoc 
to the fishery. Their harmfulness in relation to fishery has been reported 
by Alikunhi (1955), Hungerford (1919), Imms (1947), Khan and Hussain 
(1947), Maill (1912) and Wilson (1923). Literature dealing with this aspect 
is scanty in so far as India is concerned. 

Abundance of Anisops bouvieri Kirk., in the bundh-type fish-breeding 
ponds in Midnapore, West Bengal, has led us to study its food and feeding 
habit. 

During rainy season (June to August) different instars and adults of 
the insect were collected from a fish-breeding pond. The insects were 
then sorted out and kept separately in 24 vivaria, containing the pond water, 
in such a way that every four vivaria contained the same type of the insect. 
The water in each vivarium was at first filtered through a tine cotton cloth 
for segregating out the visible planktons. The filtered water was again 
used for culturing the insects. Planktons were then collected and sorted 
out into four types. These were added to the vivaria in such a way that 
the instars and adults of the insect were provided separately with a definite 
number of each type of planktonic food. This was done to note the food 
habit of the insects. 

Each experimental set-up with the insects was continued for about a 
week. Every alternate day a fresh lot of the same type of food as before 
was added to each vivarium. The insect mortality in a vivarium after a 
week was considered as indicative of unsuitability of the food provided. 

Separate experiments were carried on with fish-larvae and fingerlings 
which were collected from the same pond during the rainy season. The 
instars and adults of the insect were placed separately in 12 vivaria, and 
they were so arranged that each type of the instars of the insect was placed 
in two vivaria and the adults in the other two. One out of two vivaria 
was provided with fish-larvae and the other with fingerlings. The number 
of insects and fish-larvae (or fingerlings) in each vivarium was first noted 
and every 24 hours the number of fish-larvae (or fingerlings) that died 
was recorded, and the dead were replaced by a fresh living lot. Each 
set-up was continued for about a week and the insect mortality was con¬ 
sidered as indicative of unsuitability of the given type of food. 

The first experiment with planktonic food and larvae was conducted 
in 1959 and repeated in 1960 and 1961 to check up the results. Different 
ponds were selected every jpear to extend the observations. 

( 135 ) 
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The insect normally remains upside-down in water with the ventral 
surface parallel to the surface of water. The first and second legs are bent 
over the thorax, keeping the tibiae and tarsi parallel to the sternum which 
is flat, in such a way that a gap is maintained in between the bent legs and 
the sternum. Each tibia and tarsus are armed on both sides with long 
spines, all arranged in a single plane, and when bent over the sternum, 
the spines form a close-mesh net covering the gap from above. The space 
is thus transformed into a sort of a prison for its victim. The space has 
been named by Hungerford (1919,1933 and 1956) in his insects asf‘ planktonic 
crib*. The spines on tibia and tarsus of earlier instars are more closely 
set than on those of the later instars and adults. The third pair of 
legs straighten out as swimming paddles and the insect can swim quickly 
forward or can move up and down, while the distal parts of its other legs 
are held at an angle to the body. 

At the sight of any moving organism the insect darts at it, quickly 
throws its first pair of legs across the prey and the second pair of legs join 
the first on the sides. The legs instantaneously bend over the sternum 
and the prey is caught firmly in the ‘ crib \ Smaller organisms are often 
found escaping through the spinous net of the ‘ crib ’ of late instars and of 
adults, while those of earlier ones are capable of preventing such an escape. 

While captive in the 4 crib ’ the prey can be made to move to and fro 
by the movement of tibiae and tarsi and thus is brought close to the 
rostrum. The stylets which are then protruded from rostrum are noticed 
to touch at different points on the prey. The purpose of such touches 
by the rostrum is perhaps that the insect is seeking a suitable place for 
penetration of the stylets. Just after pricking, the prey, so long trying to 
escape, becomes motionless and paralysed. This is possibly due to injection 
of certain poisonous fluid from the rostrum (perhaps saliva) into the prey. 

The insect can swim freely, carrying the prey in the ‘ crib ’ for several 
minutes, while it continues to suck the sap of the prey. One prey may 
be pricked at several points in order to draw in sufficient quantity of the 
sap. After suction is over, the dead prey is allowed to drop down by 
stretching the ‘crib’-forming legs and the insect swims forward for another. 

The planktonic organisms of the fish-breeding pond were sorted out 
into four major groups, viz. Copepods, Cladocerans, Ostracods and Nauplius 
larvae. All the four types were more or less represented in other ponds. 
The food habits of five instars and the adult insects in respect of planktonic 
food were noted (Table I). 

From Table I it is noticed that Copepods and Cladocerans are used 
as food by the insect throughout its life history while Ostracods from the 
third instar onwards, but jhe Nauplius larvae are consumed only during 
the first three nymphal stages. 

Fish-larvae and fingerlings collected from the pond represented Cotta 
catlay Labeo rohita , Cirrhina mrigala ; although minor carps were also 
represented in the collection. Food relationship between the insects 
and the fish-larvae, etc., was observed (Table II). 

Table II reveals that the insect up to the fourth instar does not consume 
either fish-larvae or fingerlings at all as food. The adults are harmful 
both to fish-larvae and fingerlings, while the fifth instar only to the larvae. 

As regards the rate of destruction, it was observed that an adult 
could destroy on an average one larva per hour and one fingerling every 
two hours, while a fifth instar could kill one fish-larva in every two hours. 

The abdominal portion of the fish-larvae and fingerlings are chosen 
by the insect for penetration of the stylets. Usually after a full meal the 
insect lies motionless on the bottom for several minutes. 
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Table I 



Copepods 

Cladocerans 

Ostracods 

Nauplius 

larvae 

•V 

1st instar 

• • 

4- 

4- 

i 

+ 

2nd instar 

• » 

4- 

• 

+ 

i 

4- 

3rd instar 

• • 

4- 

4- 

4- 

* 

4- 

4th instar 

• • 

4* 

4- 

4* 


Cth instar 

• • 

4- 

4* 

4- 


Adult insect 

• • 

4- 

4- 

-h 



Table II 


Instars 


Adult 



1st. 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

insect 

Fish-larvao 





4- 

4- 

Fingerlings 





i 

4- 


Anterior pairs of legs forming the ‘ planktonic crib ’ are a characteristic 
feature as observed in other insects of this family by Hungerford (1919, 
1933 and 1966) and Bare (1926 and 1928). Their normal posture of swimming 
upside-down has facilitated such modification in food-taking. Moreover, 
the hydrostatic balance exhibited by Anisops bouvieri and its ability to 
remain for some time under water are added advantages in capturing the 
prey. Similar characteristics has also been reported in Anisops sp. by 
Brooks (1961) and in the allied genus Buerwa by Bare (1928). 

Planktonic organisms serving as food of water-bugs have also been 
observed by Hungerford (1919, 1933 and 1966), Bare (1928), Rawat (1939) 
and Brooks (1951)*. The present experiment shows that A. bouvieri is a 
ready plankton-feeder, Copepods and Cladocerans being the staple food 
throughout the life-cyole. The first and second instare do not prefer 
Ostracods perhaps because their stylets are not strong enough for penetra¬ 
tion, while Nauplius larvae are observed to escape through the spinous net 
of the ‘ crib’ from the fourth instar onwards. Since the earlier instars are 


armed with a more tolosely-set spinous net in the ‘crib*, the larvae are 
incapable to escape and fall ready victim. The third instar alone is capable 
of consuming all the types of planktons. 
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With regard to the fish food of the insect, it is noticed that earlier 
instars are not taking any fish-meal. This is presumably due to their 
incapability of capturing the larvae, etc., since the latter are much larger 
than these instars. 

The salivary glands of the insect are possibly responsible for the secre¬ 
tion of poisonous fluid which renders the prey paralysed. Similar function 
of the salivary glands has been observed by Rankin (1935) in Letkocerus 
americanus, by Rawat (1939) in Naucoris cimicoides and byjSutton (1951) 
in Corixidae. * 

Since the insect consumes fish-larvae, etc., at some stdge of its life- 
cycle, their predominance in a fish-breeding pond is undoubtedly a menace 
to the fishery. Various workers like Hungerford (1919 and 1956), Brooks 
(1951) and Alikunhi (1955) have expressed similar opinion with regard to 
water-bugs in inland waters. Moreover, breeding of the insect in a pond 
sets in a competition for food between the insects and the fish-larvae and 
fingerlings. The normal growth of the fishes consequently suffers at least 
to some extent. The cannibalistic habit among the insects may Be re¬ 
garded as a natural check on the insect population. 

Many have pointed out that eradication of aquatic insects lies in the 
use of plankton nets or drag nets as suggested by Ganguly and Mitra (1961). 
But the use of planktonic nets means eradication of planktonic fauna as 
a whole, which fact is definitely detrimental to pisciculture. Moreover, 
the term ‘ drag net ’ is not very clear to us as the authors have not clearly 
expressed as to what they actually mean by the term ‘drag net’. How¬ 
ever, suitable artificial methods for removal of the insects should be found 
out for insuring fish-breeding. 
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Summary 

1. Anisops bouvieri Kirk, is found abundantly in the fish-breeding 
ponds in the district of Midnapore. 

2. The spinous legs of the insect are bent over the sternum to form a 
‘ planktonic crib ’ where prey is held for suction. 

3. The insect is a ready plankton-feeder, consuming those that also 
serve as fish-food. Copepods and Cladocerans are attacked by all the 
instars and adults. Nauplius larvae are killed only by the earlier instars, 
while Ostracods by later instars and adults. 

4. Fish}-larvae and fingerlings of major carps fall ready victim to 
the adult insects, while the fifth stage among the instars is capable of 
killing the fish-larvae. 

5. Food-competition among the insects and the fishes, and the 
former’s killing habit cause considerable damage to the fishery; the eli¬ 
mination of the insects from the breeding ponds is therefore necessary. 
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By D. C. Sircar 

About the end of June, 1962, I happened to visit the gallery of the 
Directorate of Archaeology, Government of West Bengal, 33 Chittaranjan 
Avenue, Calcutta 12. My attention was there drawn to an exhibit which 
is a paper document bearing the signature of Ran! Bhavani and addressed 
to Maharaja Nandakumar, two of the most illustrious names in the modern 
history of Bengal. About five weeks later, I received a photograph of 
the record for study and publication from Shri P. C. Das Gupta, the Director, 
to whom I am thankful for the kindness. 

. The document is written in Bengali characters as prevalent about the 
eighteenth century, the language being Bengali which is, however, charac¬ 
terized by the use not only of a few passages in Sanskrit but also of a large 
number of words of Arabic and Persian origin. It is not very easy to read 
and interpret correctly records exhibiting such styles of writing and ex¬ 
pression, especially in view of the fact that some of the foreign words are 
used in modified senses. 

About the same time, my attention was also drawn to another docu¬ 
ment bearing the signature of Maharaja Bhavani, a photograph of which 
appeared in the Bengali weekly journal called Desh (i.e. De6), dated the 
30th June, 1962 (15th Asadh, 1369 B.S.), p. 883, as an illustration in an 
article entitled ‘Rani Bhavanlr Dalil’ (A Document of Raiii Bhav&ni) by 
Shri Chittapriya Mitra at pp. 883-87. In spite of the title of Mitra’s 
article, it really contains very little about the record itself—neither its 
text nor any interpretation thereof. As regards the text, Mitra quotes 
only five words from the document, in which also there are errors of both 
reading and interpretation. But he has correctly read the date and the 
name of the addressee. 

The records begin with the passage which is modified from 

Persian ydd kund or ydd bald hard and means ‘Be it remembered*. The 
language of the following section is seemingly Sanskrit, though it abounds 
in Bengali and Perso-Arabic passages. Often words of different origin have 
been joined in samdsa and sandhi as in (hi which from 

Arabic qarz , ‘a loan*, is joined in samdsa with Sanskrit patram , ‘a deed*) 
and (in which Sanskrit kdryah = ca is joined in sandhi with 

used in Bengali, etc., to mean ‘ahead, below, afterwards’, the word karya 
indicating‘the object or subject-matter of a document*). The rest of the 
records is written in Bengali abounding in Arabic and Persian words used in 
some cases in modified senses, as indicated above. Thus or (from 

Arabic sadr generally meaning ‘principal’) has been used in the sense of 
‘current* with reference to a year, in one case with the Bengali locative 
suffix added to it. For the Bengali verb f^rt 3 ! (I am giving)? Dooument 

I has fi feflTr and fifef and Document II and f^«T, the forms pfcrffa and 

fTf©jf§ representing different pronunciations of the same word. 

As regards orthography, the sibilants are often used indiscriminately 
without reference to the sound concerned as in for Persian 

(from* hand to hand), for Arabic sikkah (a current coin), for 

Persian jalUst (the year reckoned from the date of the king’s accession), 

( ) 
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gl af fa for Arabic hd$il (revenue), sftfip'fl for Arabic JckdMpah shanfa 

(the royal exchequer, revenue department), f° r Arabio shamil 

(included), in the geographical name ^ or Arabic shams (the 

sun), *|tef for Arabio sal (the year), etc. The reason is that all the sibilants 
are pronounced as palatal by the people of Bengal. The representation of 
the sound of English w in cqq] (Persian betva, ‘a widow*) and the geograph¬ 
ical name sfrQ] is in the Perso-Arabic fashion, in which the letter waw stands 

for w as well as u and o. It may be noticed that the modern Bengali way 
of writing these words as n and is even more unscientific. The 
Assamese alphabet has a separate consonant for the sound which should 
have been borrowed in Bengali. Arabic Idyaq (fit) has been written as 
and not in the modern Bengali way as cfftw. Document I uses 3 for 

cf in all cases while both the records often use medial i for medial % and vice 
versa not only in foreign but also in Sanskritic words; cf. 
jjtifl', 3t1%, etc. Document II uses Bengali -s>ftvg (Sanskrit pataka, ‘bank’) in 
the form of which normally means 'a hill*. 

The palaeography of the documents, which use the Nagarl type of 
anusvara and the Assamese type of 3 in a few cases where it is distinguished 
from ^ is characterized by the use of ( 1 ) different forms of the same letters 

and signs, (2) the same or similar form of different letters, and (3) forms of 
letters and signs which became gradually obsolete after the introduction 
of the printing press. These three categories are illustrated below from 
Document I. ____ 

(1) Of. $ in (line 1) and (line 11) with the same letter in 

^ (line 9) and (line 12); ^ in °^fWl and (line 2), 33 ^ (lines 3 and 
12), (line 4), ^rtf^rtW (line 9), etc.; medial i in (line 1), f^3 

(line 2), (line 3), (line 9); ^ in (line 1), 

(line 7), cftipF (line 8 ), etc.; in 5Ttf3f^tW (line 9), and 

(line 11); cursive 3 in (line 9), ^FUf^ffa (line 11) and regular 3 in 
etc. _ 

(2) Cf. m in (line 1) and ^ in (line 2), to> (line 8 ); 

M 3 in *f <3 (lines 3, 9 and 10) and in (line 3); 3 and 3 in 33 ^ ^ “IMS 

(line 10 ), 3 tft^tfH (signature) and elsewhere; 3 and cf in 33 ^ (line 1 ) and 
33 (line 3) and also elsewhere; ^ in (line 5) and 3 in f 3 *n (line 9); 4 

in (line 8 ) and sj in ^ (lines 3 and 12); subscript 3 in 3 ft 3 *j 3 0 (line 6 ) 
and subscript 3 in (line 10 ); 3 in 33*3 (line 1 ), eto., and and 

§ 3 t 3 (upper margin), etc. It may be pointed out that, though 3 and 3 as 
well as 3 and 3 are written alike, in (line 8 ) and *f 3 fifcft' (line 9), 

there may be slight trace of the slanting stroke about the upper angle of 3 , 
while 3 looks like «f (not used in this record) in 3 tftcf (line 6 ) and *fff^T 
(line 11 ). 

(3) Cf. ^ in 3 f 33 <j 3 (line 6 ); in (line 3), (line 12); 5g and 

vg (written without dot; of. also in Document II, line 6 ) in ®sg33 

(line 7), ^ and 3 in (line 2); * in and Ifj in 3OT (line 4); 3i in 

(line 10 ); medial ai in n (line 10 ) and foar (line 12 ), etc. 

The palaeography of Document II is similar to that of the other record. 
But the slanting stroke of 3 distinguishing it from 3 is clear in it in 
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(line 6 ), w^C 9 f (line 7) and in the last letter in ft gfafa (line 9). It 
also uses in some cases. Medial u in is different in (line 5) and 

(line 6 ). The candra-bindu is written without the dot in 
(line 12 ) and fa/TfW (line lS^in whioh the sign stands for written at 

the top of the sheet or for the word i^j- 3 1 . Among forms that have 
become obsolete now, note in (line 2 ), (line 8 ), a fg ^ T (line 

16); in ^tfl’ (line 14); & in (line 10), etc. 

An interesting feature in both the documents is that neither bears 
the signatory's seal and that the Rani's two signatures, whioh were ex¬ 
pected to be identical, are not the same. In Document II, the Rani's 
name is apparently written by the person who wrote the record. The 
writer’s name is absent in both the records probably to imply that the 
signatory was herself the writer. But this could hardly have been ex¬ 
pected in the case of Document I wherein the record itself is written 
in an experienced hand while the signature is in a coarse handwriting. 
This raises the question whether Rani BhavanI was unable to write her 
name easily owing to lack of sufficient education or she was careless enough 
to allow others to write her name on documents. As we shall see below, 
it was certainly unwise on the .Rani’s part to issue such documents which 
could be more or less easily forged. 

DOCUMENT I 

After the passage meaning ‘Be it remembered', the name of the 
addressee is given as Maharaja Nandakumar Ray with fSf\Q suffixed to it. 

This fif\Q is used now as or ygpfe in an honorific sense; cf. also Hindi 
fSfStsft, Hfrbare T, et0 - In Bengali, the son or a person standing in a similar 
position is honorifically addressed as which has also the form 

It appears that f%\Q ? etc., are modifications of Sanskrit jlva or 
jwana. After the addressee’s name, no word like as found in 

Document II, is noticed here. In the same context, we have often the 
word in Bengali records, in which the Sanskrit locative plural case¬ 

ending is suffixed to the Persian word barabar to convey the modified sense 
of ‘ addressed to ’. 

The next passage states that the document is a loan-deed 
written in San 1173 (given in both figures and words) and that the object 
(subject-matter) of the deed is going to be narrated in the sequel 

In this seotion, fsr^, also found in Document II, should properly be 
whioh is generally noticed in such records, while < 4^49 

feWifl should correctly be *FT ’STT* ‘In the year 

eleven hundred seventy-three, 1173 in figures’. Year 1173 of the Bengali 
San, which is a modification of the Fasli era, corresponds to A.D. 1767-68. 

The subject-matter of the deed is then given in two sentences, the 
first of which states that the signatory, R&ni BhavanI, was transferring 
to the addressee, Maharaja Nandakumar Rfiy, 261 bighas of land styled 
qsf fa t fe ' oTtuq^F and attaohed to the villages of Munirpur, R&ypur, 

Makarampur (correctly Mukammpur) and Rampurfi, under the jurisdiction 
of Taraf R&me&varpur in ParganS. Dhawft, SarkAr Ucjambar, Mah&I KhAliga 


1 See below; also Proo. IMA.C., Vol. XVm, 1942, p. 89. 
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Sharifa, lying within her Zamindarl, with eTffSfatw In 

which is Arabic, jirdt means 'arable or cultivated land’, haail- 

Idyaq ‘fit for earning revenue' and ardzl ‘detached plots of land either rent- 
free or recovered from the retrocession of rrUrs’. The meaning of the 
whole expression is ‘ tax-producing arable lands in detached plots recovered 
from the retrocession of rivers ’ and we have actually some villages with 
names having druzl as a prefix, e.g. ArazI Madhupur near Berhampur in 
the Murshidabad district. In lakliiraj meaift ‘rent-free’ 

and is khariddgi , ‘ ownership by purchase ’, the whote expression 

meaning ‘ right to enjoy tax-free land by virtue of purchase Thus R&ol 
Bhavani was transferring by the deed her title to 251 bighas of rent-free 
land in favour of Maharaja Nandakumar Ray on receipt of Rs.1,255, i.e. 
Rs.5 per bigha. 

In this section, mauzd (csftsri) means ‘a village’, ‘in 

the above-mentioned villages’ (cf. Arabic mazkur, ‘afore-mentioned’), 

‘in the possession or jurisdiction ’, and mahdl ‘an estate or assessed property \ 
while shamil and khdlisa sharifa have already been explained above. Taraf 
is the subdivision of a Pargana which was itself the subdivision of a Sarkar 
or district. Sarkar Udambar and Pargana Dhawa are mentioned in the 
’ Ain-i-Akbari. This Sarkar was also called Tanda or Agmahal (Rajmahal) 
and comprised parts of the present Purnia and Santal Parganas districts of 
Bihar and of the Murshidabad district of West Bengal. 

The next sentence states that Rani Bhavani received from the addressee 
1,255 Rupaiyas or Rupees as the total amount of price *st=T) and 

deposited the money in the Government treasury (^ItSfpTl ^Tt^tTo). Arabic 
mablagh means ‘a sum’, though in Bengali it is generally used in the sense 
of ‘the total sum’, while Sanskrit pay a means ‘price’. Arabic khazdna 
means ‘the treasury’, though it is used in Bengali to mean ‘revenue or tax’. 
With khazdna in the Arabic sense, may be Persian ’ imdrat , ‘ dominion, 

authority’, etc. But, if is taken in the Bengali sense, may 

be Persian ’ imdra (account) with the Bengali locative case-ending suffixed 
to it. The Rupee is here called fsffipr ^$1 which means the current coin 

bearing the date in the regnal reckoning of the Mughul emperor (cf. jalusl 
and sikka explained above). 

The last line means to say that the loan-deed was given by the sig¬ 
natory to the addressee for the purpose stated above and the date was 
the 11th Caitra of the current year of the Bengal San Since 

the Bengali month of Caitra corresponds to March-April, the date would 
fall about the end of March, A.D. 1768. The word ^5 is used in the 

Bengali sense of‘end’ both here and in Document II. 

The document is signed by Rani Bhavani and two witnesses, viz. 
Laksmlnar&yan Ray and Mahendranarayan Ray, both called 

Above the names of the witnesses occurs the word or derived 

from Arabic ishhdd , ‘evidence, testimony’. 

The word kanungo really means ‘an expounder of law’, though in 
India it became the designation of‘a revenue officer’, while lcanungol meant 
‘the office of the kanungo \ It is difficult to say whether has 

been used in our record in the sense of a kanungo or as an official belonging 
to his office. 

It will be seen from the above analysis that, although the document 
is specifically called a loan-deed drawn by Ram Bhavani in favour of Maharaja 
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Nandakum&r, it really records the sale of 251 bighas of rent-free land by 
the former to the latter and also mentions the fact that the entire amount 
was deposited by the Rani in the State treasury in payment of rent due 
from her. If the land was mortgaged against the loan, the conditions 
required to have been clearly stated in the record and it would have been 
called* not a ^but a The nature of the document and the 

fact that two officers of the revenue department were the only witnesses 
would suggest as if Nandakumar was the chief collector of the State revenue 
and the R&ui, having failed to pay up her dues in time, informally pledged 
some land to get extra time for making the payment, so that, if only the 
money was not ultimately paid, the Rani would lose her lands to the State. 
This would, of course, explain how a sale-deed was represented as a loan-deed. 
The absence of the Rani’s seal on the document might, in that case, have 
been regarded as immaterial since the witnesses were two revenue officers of 
the State. In such cases, the money stated to have been borrowed was 
never paid or received. 

• But there is a great difficulty in accepting this easy interpretation of 
the document. Although Nandakumar was the Dewan of Nawab Mir 
Ja’far, he had to retire on the Nawab’s death in A.D. 1765 and the East 
India Company obtained in that year the Dewani of the Suba of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa from the Mughal emperor, Shah ’Alam II, and appointed 
Muhammad Reza Khan as the chief collector of the revenue of the Bengal 
region. It thus appears that, in March A.D. 1768, the Rani could have 
only borrowed the amount from Maharaja Nandakumar at Murshidabad 
for payment of her dues in the State treasury, though the revenue officers 
would have drawn up the document as in the former days when the Maha¬ 
raja was the Nawab’s Dewan. Otherwise, we have possibly to think that 
the record is a forgery which was meant to deprive the Rani of some arable 
land belonging to her Zamindari. 

Supposing that the record is genuine, two points appear to us as 
striking. In the first place, it was certainly unwise on the Rani’s part 
to issue it without her seal and the signature of the writer, etc., as such 
a document could have been easily forged by the revenue officers. It was 
specially dangerous in view of the fact that the Rani’s signature on the 
record, if it was really hers, looks like that of an uneducated person. Of 
course, a seal could also have been forged, but apparently with some 
difficulty. 

Secondly, the Rani is found to have failed to pay the small sum of 
Rs.1,255 from her own treasury. If this is true, her financial position 
cannot be regarded as bright. Some of the probable reasons for such a 
state of affairs are discussed by us under Document IT. 

Text 1 

1 . Siltftfrw ( I* ) 

2. afcp f^'Q (I* ) 

4. 2 (i*) (i*) '®rW<r tot 

5. CSJtOT 'Q CTtW 'Q (.4)W 

From a photograph. 

* Properly JR fwafl WD'* fafw. 
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0. ‘ * c=rftw *rfftsr , ®rf^f 

7. ‘ 5 fa?fc*T <rlM3i ^r§r^i?r i5^« *llf*Hi *rfwi 

8. ferto 

CK 

9 . *<15 <j£*t'g f^n sftf^Wsr f^rfsf 1 (i*) 

io. 55.6ft <rNsi firfsra' *fNn 

n. ws WF5 sfon <mmi 'srmtre t?tf«m ^f?n?rfa (i*) 

12 . <f]'$«TC«r f^r 2 tfe (I*) JR *tWC\5 55 foa (i*) 

i» 

1. 3l<rtj%( < f i l) '5^tf7r- 3a 

2. w[^n] (:*) (i*) 

ii 4 

1. t^rtt'f 

2 . gi^jhHUK 

3. <mr ( I* ) 

ms 

3. <rfa 4. (i*) 

Translation 

Be it remembered— 

[To] &riyut Maharaja Nandakumar Rayjlw. 

This is a loan-deed written in San eleven hundred seventy-three— 
1173 in figures. The object (subject-matter) is [narrated] below. 

Within my Estate—attached to the village of Munirpur and the 
village of Raypur and the village of Makarampur (Mukarrampur) and the 
village of Rampura, under Taraf RameSvarpur [in] Pargand Dhawa [in] 
Sarkar Udambar, [in] Mahal Khalisa Sharifa—in the above-mentioned 
villages, I am giving [you] the title arising from purchase of rent-free 
[land in respect of] 251—two hundred fifty-one—bighas of land fit for 
earning revenue. Having taken from [your] hand to [my] hand the total 
price [of the land] amounting to 1,255—twelve hundred fifty-five—Rupaiyas 
in coins bearing the regnal year [of the Mughul emperor], I am depositing 
[the amount] in the Government treasury. 


* 

1 This word hod been originally omitted through oversight and was later written 
above the line. 

* i.e. 

8 This is written above the concluding section of the space covered by the docu¬ 
ment and has to be read keeping the latter to the left-hand side. 

9a for orCt is not wrong according to Sanskrit grammar. 

4 This is written in slanting lines in the upper right quarter of the sheet to be 
read from the angle of its upper right comer. 

8 This is written in slanting lines in the upper left side of the sheet on a 'level 
lower than Q and has to be read from an angle opposite to that of the latter. t $ 
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To this effect, .the loan-deed is given. [This is] the end. Caitra 11 in 
the current year. 

I 

[This is the signature] of 6rl Rani BhavanI Devi. 


II 

Witness—[This is the signature of] Sri Laksmlnarayan Ray, the 
revenue officer. 

m 

Witness—[This is the signature of] Sri Mahendranarayan Ray, the 
revenue officer. 

DOCUMENT II 


• At the top of the sheet we have the mangala —Sj|rf$fi Durga being one 
of the well-known names of the Mother-goddess. The record begins with the 
same passage as in Document I. Then comes the name of the addressee, 
viz., Parame6varl Bewa. The Persian word bewa means ‘a widow\ 

The introductory section of the record following the part discussed 
above is similar to that of Document I. But, instead of we have 

here ^ which means both ‘a letter* and ‘a deed*. The date, viz. San 1192 

corresponding to A.D. 1786-87, is then quoted in the same way as in the 
other dooument both in words and figures. 

The record proper then begins with a sentence, in which the addressee 
was allowed to excavate a or tank in Kalyaopur within 

Pargana Patlkabadl and Taraf Raypur. The word is used in the same 

sense in a passage quoted in J. M. Das’s Bangdlabhasdr Abhidhan from 
Kavikankan Mukundaram’s Candimangal as follows: 


* 

The word is possibly derived from Sanskrit jalddhara modified to jaldhari 
through jaladhara. from Arabic muzdfat (annexed, added or 

resumed as land; recent or late as a person deceased), is used in the record 
in the sense of ‘attached to*, although it is often found in Bengali docu¬ 
ments to mean ‘the former owner of a property*, e.g. 

‘the property or estate formerly in the possession of Goplkfinta 
Sarkfir*. here really means ‘land under the jurisdiction of 

the revenue-collection station at Kalyanpur *. Otherwise is a mistake 

f°r<Tfrsn. 

The next sentence states that, for the said purpose, a plot of fallow 
land in an area separated from the rental of the Estate , Arabic 

Jchdrijl jama) and attached to the Zamindar’s establishment away from his 
headquarters from Arabic mufassal and Persian Jchdnah), 

according to records (srtPN* *£**?), lying to the north of the house of 

BairSgldfis Bihara and to the south—-touching the boundary—of Tehatta- 
gram.in Shamskh&ll, was allotted to the addressee. The area of the land 
given was originally written /} (i.©« 1 —°ne—bighS), in which 
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stands corrected to yg (i- e - 4). It appears further that the original y$ ^ 
was corrected yg though was subsequently rubbed off apparently 
because the corrections in the word were too obvious to pass as original 
writing. 

T^ie following few sentences mean to say that the addressee should 
have the tank excavated on the said plot of land, that she should dedicate 
the water of the tank to God so that it would be available to all people 
without restriction, that only the embankment on the fouj sides of the 
tank would be the addressee's exclusive possession, on which she could 
plant trees, etc., for enjoying their produce, and that no rent would be 
demanded for the land by the Zamindar. Thus ParameSvari had no right 
to the water of the tank, which was meant for the use of the public of the 
area. This idea has been expressed in the passage (Make 

the water God's property), in which y stands, according to a well-known 
convention, either for at the top of the. sheet or for the word Uvara , 
‘god', and Sf^jir-TTN no doubt stands for Sanskrit ISvarasdt (cf. dtmasdt 

which is of common use in Bengali). In some cases, the name of the king 
or donor is mentioned above and it is indicated by the sign in its proper 
place in the document. 

The concluding part of the record is similar to that of Document 
I. There are only slight changes. The date is given here as the 20 th 
of the Bengali month of Jyaistha corresponding to May-June, so that it 
would fall about the beginning of June A.D. 1786. An endorsement refers 
merely to ‘the later part of the current year' probably 

indicating that the excavation of the tank would have to be completed by 
that period. The signatory is called Maharani in this record. 

Shri Chittapriya Mitra mentions the circumstances under which the 
document was issued by Ran! Bhavani, though it is not clear whether 
he secured all the information from local enquiry or part of it was the result 
of his inadequate study of the record. He says that the document was 
found in a house at Murshidabad and that it was given while the Ran! 
was travelling from one part of her Estate to another and was passing 
through a village inhabited by the Sadgop community. Drinking-water 
was not easily available at the village and the widow Parame^var! managed 
to get some water for quenching the Rani’s thirst. Bhavani became 
pleased and gave the widow some land and money for the excavation of a 
tank and the construction of a temple. There is, however, no mention of 
any money or temple in the document. 

That the record was issued without the Rani's seal and the signatures 
of the writer and witnesses show that Bhavani was an extremely unwise 
administrator, since, as already indicated above, suoh a document could 
be quite easily forged. The changes made in the record fraudulently in 
Paramedvari's interest at a later date show that the Rani’s administration 
was corrupt or weak. This reminds us of a story told to us by a gentle¬ 
man of Rajshahi. Some men, while travelling in a boat, were passing by 
a prosperous village. When the leader of the party learnt on enquiry 
that the village lay within R&ni Bhav&ni's Zamindar!, he suggested to his 
men, < 4 ^? f%f% (Let us then collect an instalment of the villagers' 

dues to the Zamindar). They then entered the village and represented 
themselves as sent from Nafor for the collection of revenue. It is said that 
they did not experience much difficulty in collecting a good sum of money to 
be shared among themselves. The worthless administration was coupled 
with the draining of the resources of the Zamindar! by the Raid's liberality 
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and religious activity. She exhibited great zeal in building .temples, 
excavating tanks and giving lands to gods and Brahman&s. There is a 
saying among the people of Rajshahi that the Brahmaua who does not 
enjoy any rent-free land granted by Rani Bkavani is no Brahmana at all. 
In view of the fact that documents like hers could be forged without much 
difficulty, it is not easy to say how many of the records in the possession 
of the Brahmauas and others were genuine. In any case, there is little 
doubt that Ran! BhavanI’s administration was at least partially responsible 
for the ultimate ruin of the Zamindari of Nator. 

Text 1 
— 2 

1. (i*) 

2. C^91 

3. I *farfw? 

4. JR *N3 fel-T-H? 

5. (i* ) (i* ) 

6. *RTTW^ 'A^\TS\ 

7. ^pRI ( I* ) 

cK ft \ i 

9. tfM(jr) fasHNf JR^NMtiT 

10. CSStsffiTR CJRtR® 

11. trtfirsf Sri ^rfes/s... 7 f^i 

12. CvsRtW ftsTt'S ( I* ) ( I* ) 

13 . k/jfW (i*). ^rrsi® 8 osRfa 

14. (i*) *rMt^n (i* ) 

15. 5^fTsr jftj? (i* ) fr?r (i* ) 

16. JR JftR I-*0 fcsf£ 9 (II* ) 

110 

1. JR 2. ( I* ) 

n“ 

1. %JRRtf|-(fr) *3^- 2. cWJt° II- 

1 From a photograph. 

2 This mawjnla is written at the top of the sheet. 

3 Correctly which is in Sanskrit. 

4 Properly JR ^ ftpR*. 

6 Correctly &\g3. 

• Correctly 

7 As indicated above, originally /)> was written. It was later changed to 
/ 8 5t^5. But ultimately was rubbed off. 

8 i.e. 

9 Correctly 

10 This iB written in slanting lines at the space to the right of lines 1-5 and has 
to be read from the angle of the right side of the upper part of the sheet. 

11 JThis is written in the upper right space to be read keeping the writing of the 
document at the left-hand side. 
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Translation 

Sri Durga. 

Be it remembered— 

To Sri ParameSvarl Bewa who is virtuous. 

This is a deed written in San eleven hundred ninety-two—in figures 
1192. The object is [narrated] in the sequel. 

Taraf Raypur, Mu?afat Kalyanpur, Pargand Patikab&dl—in the above- 
mentioned Muzafat , you should excavate a tank. For tfiat purpose, I 
am giving you 1—one—bigha (later corrected to ‘4—foiir—bights*) of 
fallow land winch is property detached from the rental of the Estate, 
lying to the north of the house of Bairagidas Bihara [and] to the south— 
adjoining the border—of Tehattagram which is a part of Shamskhali. 

You should excavate the tank. Dedicate the water [in the name] of 
God. The four embankments [of the tank] will be in your [exclusive] 
possession. Plant trees, eto., [on them] and enjoy [their produce]. The 
revenue is exempted for all years. 

To this effect, I am giving [you this] document [during] the curreht 
year. [This is] the end. Jyaistha 20. 

i 

i 

The concluding part of the current year. 

n 

[This is the signature] of Sri Maharanl BhavanI Devi. 
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THE PROTHALLUS OF PHYMAT0DE8 N1GRESCEN8 (BL.) J. SM. 

i ' 

' 

By (Mrs.) Sunanda Pal * 

Though our knowledge on the gametophytic generation of ferns is 
considerably broadened during recent years, information on the family 
Polypodiaceae^se/ww stricto) is still very inadequate. Except that of 
Dr. Stokey’s (1964 with Atkinson, 1959) contributions on the genera Platy- 
cerium and Poly podium, practically no critical observation has so far been 
made outside India. Out of so many genera of Polypodiaceae represented in 
India, only a few genera, i.e. Drynaria , Pseudodrynaria , Loxogramme , Drymo- 
glossum, Pyrrosia, Lepisorus and Microsorum , have been investigated (Nayar 
and Kachroo, 1953; Nayar, 1954, 1955, 1957, 1958, 1961a, b ; Kachroo, 1955; 
Pal and Pal, in press). 

Phymatodes is a tropical epiphytic genus comprising of about 40 
species out of which several taxa occur in India. In an attempt at studying 
the gross morphology, anatomy and cytology on several members of the 
genus, it was found that P. nigrescens is very distinct in many a feature 
horn the rest. Accordingly, it was decided to investigate whether this 
taxon shows any difference with other species of the genus regarding the 
development and structure of the gametophyte. 

Materials and Methods 

Mature spores of Phymatodes nigrescens (Bl.) J. Sm. were collected 
from the nursery of the Indian Botanical Gardens, Sibpur, Howrah, during 
the months of April to June. Cultures were made both in pots with soil 
mixtures and Petri dishes with agar media. The early stages of gameto- 
phytes were examined from Knop’s and Benedict s agar media. For 
advanced stages cultures were raised in different soil mixtures of which 
the mixture constituting compost, soil, sand and brick chips in proportion 
of 2 : 1 : 1 : 1 was found to be most satisfactory. The culture media wore 
sterilized at one atmospheric pressure for 15-20 minutes before use. Early 
stages of development were studied from whole mounts only. Mature 
gametophytes bearing sex organs were fixed in different fixatives of which 
weak formalin-propionic-alcohol gave most satisfactory results. Sections 
were out at 7 /x to 11 p thick and stained with Heidenhain’s or Delafield’s 
haematoxylin using Bismark brown as a counter stain. 

Observations 

The spores germinated after about a month of sowing. The percentage 
of germination and the rate of growth of the gametophytes were dependent 
upon the seasonal variations. 

Aftqr sowing, the spore gradually swells and the intine protrudes out 
along the linear scar of the spore coat. Oil globules which are abundant 
in the spore gradually disappear and the germ tube becomes green prior 
to any division. The germ tube divides by a series of transverse divisions 
and the first vertical division appears in the terminal segment when the 

* Botany Department, M.B.B. College, Agartala, Tripura. This work has been 
carried out at the Botany Laboratory, University of Calcutta. 

( 161 ) 
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filament is about 5-6 cells long (Figs. 1-3). The first rhizoid is produced 
early from the basal cell and later a few more appear from the posterior 
cells of the filament (sometimes even from the fifth cell from base). More 
than one rhizoid may be borne by a cell of the filament. 

If the conditions are unsuitable, particularly when the cultures are 
overorowded, the germ filament becomes unusually long (Fig. 10). In 
other cases, occasional branching of the gametophyte is also noted (Figs. 
5-7). Branching occurs from the second to sixth cell of the Jlament and in 
such branched gametophyte the terminal cell of the main filament may 
later bear one or more rhizoids (Fig. 6). Various types of irregularities in 
the development of the gametophytes have also been noted in several 
other genera of Polypodiaceae (Bauke, 1878; Straszewski, 1915; Stokoy 
and Atkinson, 1954; Nayar, 1954, 1955, 1957, 1961a, 6; Nayar and Kachroo, 
1953; Kachroo, 1955; Pal and Pal, 1960). 

After the vertical division in the terminal cell, one of the daughter 
cells grows faster and thus the vertical wall becomes obliquely placed 
(Fig. 3). Then another division occurs in the larger cell at right angle 'to 
the previous one which eventually appears to be slanting (Figs. 7, 10). Few 
more similar divisions occur in the terminal tier of cells and simultaneously 
the penultimate and few other cells below undergo vertical divisions (Figs. 4, 
9, 11-13). Thus the gametophyte attains a flattened shape. 

In course of this development, a wedge-shaped three-sided cell with 
two cutting faces may become differentiated at an early or later period 
of growth in the apex of the gametophyte wliich shows little activity and 
divides infrequently without any regular sequence. The growth of the 
flattened gametophyte is somewhat diffused as many cells in it show some 
activity. Soon some median marginal cells at the apex of the gametophyte 
divide repeatedly by anticlinal walls (a few divisions may also be peri- 
clinal) and thus an apical marginal meristem becomes differentiated (Figs. 8, 
9, 11-15). By its activity the anterior end of the gametophyte attains 
a globular shape followed by the appearance of two lateral lobes. Now 
the thallus grows bilaterally forming two wings and a median notch 
denoting the growing point. 

The basal end of the prothallus generally remains uniseriate and con¬ 
sists of 2-4^7 cells. Sometimes all these cells may divide vertically and 
in some others this region may become highly curved (Fig. 15). Forma¬ 
tion of secondary thallus by branching is also noted (Fig. 8) where the 
growth of the primary thallus becomes arrested. Such irregularity has 
also been noted in Pyrrosia (Kachroo, 1955), Microsorum (Pal and Pal, in 
press), and in some other species of Phymatodes (Pal and Pal, I960). 

Under suitable conditions the gametophytes become lobed within 
4-5 weeks after germination. The two lobes may remain distinct from each 
other or sometimes they may overlap. The apical region of the thallus 
remains ereot as noted in Pyrrosia (Kachroo, 1955), Microsorum (Pal and 
Pal, in press) and species of Phymatodes (Pal and Pal, 1960). The cell walls 
of the prothallus remain unthickened and the cells at the median region 
are comparatively larger than the marginal ones. The midrib region is 
consisted of 3-5 tiers of cells whereas the wings remain one-cell thick. The 
average length by breadth of the mature thallus is 3*4 mm. x 2*6 mm. 

The rhizoids are characteristic on account of their brownish colour. 
These are as usual non-septate and arise abundantly from the lower surface 
(sometimes marginal) of the gametophyte, medianly and posteriorly 
(Figs. 14—16). Unicellular hairs also occur frequently and appear only 
after the establishment of the marginal meristem. Initially, the hail’s are 
full of chloroplasts but gradually become colourless. The hairs generally 
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originate from the marginal cells and are distributed at the anterior region 
(Figs. 15—16), but their occurrence on the two surfaces specially near the 
midrib region has also been noted. 



Figs. 1-13. Phymatodes nigrescent, x 140 : Figs. 1-4. Early stages of normal devel¬ 
opment of the gametophyte. Figs. 5-9. Irregularities in growth habit. 
For further explanation see text. Fig. 10. A highly elongated filamen¬ 
tous game tophyte. Figs. 11—15. Flattening in the gametophyte. 


The gametophytes are bisexual and, as usual, antheridia develop much 
earlier than arehegonia. Antheridia generally appear within 5-6 weeks 
after the germination of spores on the under surface of the prothallus on 
and around the midrib region towards the posterior end. In one instance, 
however, these were found covering a vast area of the prothallus and 
occurring even very dose to the apioal notch (Fig. 16). 
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A wide papillate outgrowth is formed by a cell of the thallus which is 
soon out off by a transverse (parallel to the surface) wall (Fig. 17). The 
outer cell, i.e. the antheridial initial, is later divided by a transverse wall. 
Due to the increasing turgidity in the upper cell, this transverse wall 
gradually extends below and ultimately touches the median region of the 
basal wall of the initial, thereby forming the first ring cell of the antheri- 
dium (Figs. 18-20). Sometimes this wall may remain straight so that the 
lower cell becomes a stalk cell (Fig. 24). Such a condition \%as also noted 
in P. banerjiana (Pal and Pal, 1960). The outer cell ne^b divides by 



Figs. 14-25. Phymatodea nigriacens t Figs. 14-16. Later stages of development of 

the thallus (Fig. 166 showing details of apical region of Fig. 16a). 
For further explanation see text. Figs. 17-25. Developmental stages 
of the antheridium. For further explanation see text. (Figs. 14, 166. 
X140; 16a. *30; 16 . g2 2; 17-25. X680). 
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another transverse division laid down on the former transverse wall which 
has by this time become curved. Thus a central cell is differentiated 
which acts as the primary androgonial cell. The terminal oell now be¬ 
comes dome-shaped due to the upward curvature of its basal transverse 
wall (Fig. 20). At the same time the dome cell enlarges and finally it is 
segmented by another transverse wall. This wall curves down and touches 
the former (dome-shaped) wall delimiting the second ring cell and a terminal 
cap cell (Fig. 21). None of these cells divides further. The first division 
of the primary androgonial cell is vertical and then successive divisions 
(simultaneously) occur in these cells resulting in the formation of androoytes 
(Figs. 22-25). The androcytes metamorphose and the antherozoids (about 
G4) are liberated through a pore formed^in the cap cell. 

The archegonia are also restricted at the under surface of the thallus. 
These are found on and around the midrib region near the apical notch. 
The development and structure of the archegonium is normal. 

Discussion 

Our knowledge on the mode of development and structure of the 
gametophyte of Polypodiaceae (sensu stricto), in comparison with that on the 
other fern families, is meagre. Stokey (1951) has remarked that we know 
practically nothing about it. Since then observations were made on a few 
genera of this important family. Now it appears that the gametophyte in 
Polypodiaceae has several characteristic features such as early development 
of brownish rhizoids, occurrence of vertical divisions in a few-celled (3-6) 
filament, flattening of the filament by means of several anterior cells, 
occurrence of a ‘vestigial apical cell* and diffused growth in the early period 
of development, formation of an apical marginal (median) meristem, thin, 
cordate and decumbent protliallus and normal type of antheridial and 
archegonial development. The presence of unicellular -marginal hairs as 
well as unicellular or multicellular superficial hairs are restricted only in 
a few genera. The occurrence of various types of irregularities in the 
earlier or later stages of development of the gametophyte, on the other 
hand, seems to be a common feature in the family. 

Regarding the origin and function of the so-called ‘apical cell' in this 
family a critical discussion has been made elsewhere (Pal and Pal, in press). 
The present observation also indicates the formation of a ‘vestigial apical 
cell* (an apical cell showing little activity) as was found in other members 
of Phymatodes (Pal and Pal, 1960) as well as in Microsorum (Pal and Pal, 
in press). In other genera of the family, too, as appears from the relevant 
illustrations, a similar development takes place. 

The germination of the spores in the present material is belated in 
comparison to other taxa of the genus. The rate of growth of the gameto¬ 
phyte is also slower but hairs develop early as was found in P. scolopendria 
(Pal and Pal, I960). The nature of irregularities is also similar to that 
found in other species of the genus. The antheridial development follows 
the type normally found in the higher leptosporangiate ferns (Davie, 1951; 
Nayar and Kachroo, 1952). 

Summary 

In the present paper, the mode of development and structure of the 
gametophyte in Phymatodes nigrescens (Bl.) J. Sm. has been described. 

Spores germinate in oultures after a month from the date of sowing. * 
The, germ tube comes out through the linear scar and grows into a uni- 
seriate filament. Rhizoids are brown and they develop early from the 
6 
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filamentous gametophyte. Vertical divisions occur in many of the cells 
of the filament and gradually the gametophyte becomes flattened. A 
vestigial apical cell may develop but the expansion of the thallus is mainly 
due to diffused growth. Later an apioal marginal meristem is differentiated 
and the thallus attains a cordate shape. The prothallus remains one-cell 
thick except the midrib region. Irregular development of the gametophyte 
could be encountered in many oases. 

In mature prothallus, rhizoids grow abundantly on the lower surface 
at the posterior region. Unicellular marginal hairs are formed from an 
early stage of development. These also occur superficially on both surfaces 
specially at the midrib region. The gametophyte is bisexual and prot- 
androus. Antheridium development follows the usual leptosporangiate 
type. 
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NOTE ON THE DATE OP A MANUSCRIPT OF jIVADEVA’S 

BHAKTIVAIBHA VA 

•si 

By P. Acharya 

Dr. D. C. Sircar made a communication discussing the date of a Manu¬ 
script of Jlvadeva’s Bhaktivaibhava in the Asiatio Society, of which the 
following is the synopsis. 

‘This manuscript has been noticed in H. P. Shastri’s catalogue, 
Vol. VH, pp. 274-78 (No. 5347). The post-colophon stanza in it is of 
exceptional interest to the student of East Indian history because it throws 
welcome light on the gata-rdjya reckoning of Govindapala and Laksmana- 
sena. The verse states that the copying of the manuscript was completed 
on Sunday, Bhadra-sudi 11, in the 29th Anka (24th regnal year of Mukunda- 
deva (A.D. 1559-68), the last independent king of Orissa. The details 
of the date show that it corresponds to the 18th August, A.D. 1583, though 
the king died 15 years earlier, and that the year has to be counted from 
Mukundadeva’s accession and not from his death.’ 1 

This date of the manuscript of the Bhaktivaibhava in the sixteenth 
century A.D. and the reckoning of the Anka year in Orissa in the gata- 
rdjya of Mukundadeva Haricandana seem to be very unusual, and I was 
curious in investigating further on the subject. I was lucky in discovering 
another palm-leaf manuscript of Jlvadeva’s Bhaktivaibhava in the library 
of the Utkal University, in which the post-colophon verse of the manuscript 
of the Asiatio Society occurs in word per word with this difference that 
it reads khydta-kirter-asita-haridine Bhddrd-mase-hni Saure whereas the 
Asiatic Society manuscript has khydta-kirteh rajata-liaridine Bhadra 
mase-hni Saure , there being a difference of a fortnight only. The last two 
letters of the MS. of the Utkal University are missing due to the breakage 
of the leaf. They are found to be guptirh in the MS. of the Asiatic Society. 2 

The post-colophon verses of the two MSS. show that the copyist 
first wrote the MS. of the Utkal University library, for which he composed 
the post-colophon verse suitable for the date, and when he completed an¬ 
other MS. within a fortnight, he used the same verse with a slight change. 
Asita stands for the dark fortnight and Bajata for the bright fortnight of 
Bhadrapada. 

I do not agree with Dr. Sircar as regards the interpretation of the 
weekday mentioned in the verse. Dr. Sircar has translated dhni Saure as 
Sunday; but I think it stands for Saturday. The copyist has Saure ; 
but, if a visarga (h) is added after it, the meaning becomes clearer as Saureh 
ahni (in the day of Sauri or §ani, i.e. Saturday) If the word Saure is taken 
as the locative of Saura > the meaning is still Saturday, because both the 
words Sauri and Saura are synonyms of &ani. When the word Saura is 
an adjective, it means 'relating to the sun’ and its translation is ‘the solar 


1 Notice of the monthly general meeting of the Asiatio Society held on the 
5th November, 1962. Dr. Sircar has further elaborately discussed the subject in his 
paper entitled‘A Manuscript of Jlvadeva’s Bhaktivaibhava \ 'Indian Studies—Past 
and Present , Vol. IV, pp. 105-110. 

* I am indebted to Pandit B&nambara Acharya for informing me about the 
existence of the MS. of the Bhaktivaibhava in the Utkal University library. Pandit 
Acharya showed me the MS. which he has edited for publication. 

( 157 ) 
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day' and not‘Sunday\ In the commentary on the Amarako#a published 
by the Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay, 1907, verse 26 of Kanda, I, p. 20, 
Saura has been interpreted as &ani and not Ravi or Aditya. So Dr. Sircar's 
interpretation is untenable. 

According to the calculation of Dr. Sircar, Bhadra-sudi 11, Sunday, 
in MukundadlVa’s 29th anka, corresponds to the 18th August, A.D. 1583, 
and, naturally, Bhadra-vadi 11 should occur on Stmday in August, A.D. 
1583; but it actually occurs on the 3rd August, 1583, on Saturday. This 
goes against his calculation. 

Now let us examine the points regarding the Anka reckoning of King 
Mukunda Haricandana which, according to Dr. Sircar, continued up to the 
29th Anka year or 24th actual year of reign, i.e. A.D. 1583, 15 years after 
his death. If this gata-rajya reckoning of Mukundadeva was popular and 
current in Orissa, we are sure to find its corroboration from other contem¬ 
porary records of the period. After the Muslim conquest in A.D. 1568, 
Ramacandradeva, the founder of the Khudra dynasty, assumed indepen¬ 
dence in Orissa and used his own Anka years. From A.D. 1583 to 1604. 
we find the use of his Anka years 24, 34, 38 and 47 which corrrespond res¬ 
pectively to A.D. 1587, 1595, 1598 and 1604. These years are found in 
the following stone inscriptions: (i) Baripada Museum bilingual inscrip¬ 
tion, 1 (ii) Sirjang inscriptions 2 and (iii) Kasiari inscriptions. 3 The find- 
spots of these inscriptions are in the Mayurbhanj, Balasore and Midnapore 
Districts of North Orissa. The 24th Anka year of Ramacandradeva is 
recorded along with the well-known Indian eras, namely &aka 1509, Vikrama 
1645 and Sal 994; the 34th Anka year along with Yugabda 4690 andSaka 
1517; 38th Anka year with Yugabda 4699 and &aka 1520; and 47th Anka 
year with Saka 1526. These dates support the reckoning of the Anka 
years of Ramacandradeva of Orissa from A.D. 1568. Thus the gata- 
rajya reckoning of Mukundadeva Haricandana from A.D. 1559 is not 
proved by any contemporary epigraphical records. So the 29th Anka year 
of Mukundadeva mentioned in the MS. of the Bhalctivaibhava corresponding 
to the 18th August, A.D. 1583, is not its real date. 

Now the question arises as regards the identification of Mukundadeva 
in whose 29th Anka year these two MSS. of the Bhalctivaibhava were copied. 
As Mukundadeva Haricandana of the Calukya dynasty did not rule up to 
his 29th Anka year, he is to be excluded for our purpose. The next Mukunda¬ 
deva after Mukundadeva Haricandana in the history of Orissa is the name 
of king Mukundadeva of the Bhoi dynasty of Khurda, who ruled from 
A.D. 1659 to 1689. 4 Although Orissa came under the suzerainty of the 
Mughals since 1592, and the independent Rajas of Khurda were very often 
attacked by the Mughal governors of Orissa, the position of Mukundadeva 
is best described in A.D. 1660 by Maraqat-i-Hassan during the governorship 
of Khan-i-Duran, which is quoted below. 

‘When the Kh&n reaohed Katak, Rajah Mukundadeva of Khurda, 
the leading Zamindar of the country whose orders were obeyed by all other 
Zamindars, whom all other Zamindars of this country worship like a god, 
and disobedience of whose order they regard as a great sin, waited on him 
with due humility accompanied by other Zamindars and Khandaits of 
Central Orissa. ’ 6 * 


Orissa Historical Research Journal , Vol. VI, 1958, p. 228. 
Ibid . 

Ibid . 

Navajivana (Oriya monthly), 1959, pp. 194-198. 

J. N. Sarkar, Studies in Mughal India , p. 208. 
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This Mukundadeva of Khurda dynasty enjoyed a rule up to 38 Anka 
years according to the calculation of Sri Ked&rnath MahipStra who has 
specialized in the history of the Bhoi dynasty of Orissa from A.D. 1568 
onwards. 6ri Mahap&tra has mentioned in his paper written in Oriya noted 
above the said king’s Anka years of 3, 4, 5, 7, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 19, 21, 
23, 27, 33 and 38 from various documents and so it is natural that Mukunda- 
deva’s 29th Anka year, which was then current in Orissa, was noted by the 
copyist in these two manuscripts of the Bhaktivaibhava . 

Thus Mukundadeva .mentioned in the MSS. of the Bhaktivaibhava 
is to be identified with Mukundadeva of the Bhoi dynasty who ruled from 
A.D. 1659 to 1689 and the dates of these two MSS. correspond respectively 
to Saturday, the 19th August, A.D. 1682, and Saturday, the 2nd September, 
A.D. 1682. This proves that Dr. D. C. Sircar’s theory of the gata-rdjya 
reckoning in Orissa as well as his calculation of the date of the MS. of the 
Bhaktivaibhava are not tenable. 
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AN INTERESTING SPECIMEN OF THE BUST-TYPE VARIETY 
OF COPPER COIN OF CHANDRAGUPTA II 

By A. K. Bhattacharyya 

Copper coins of the Guptas are rarities in* the whole range of the Gupta 
coins. It is generally not realized that like the predecessors of the Guptas, 
the Indo-Greeks and the Kushanas, to whose coin-types the Gupta coinage 
system owes so much in the matter of numismatic devices, the Guptas 
issued a large variety of copper coins. Of Chandragupta’s copper coins 
at least 12 varieties are known, which include a bust type which has five 
sub-varieties. One of the sub-varieties showing a larger size of variety 
.‘A* of Altekar (Corpus of Indian Coins , Vol. IV, p. 168) has the bust of 
the king fully occupying the obverse. Altekar states that only two speci¬ 
mens of this variety are known, one found at Ahicchatra and the other in 
Jhelum district. The former is in the collection of the British Museum 
and the latter reported in the Catalogue of the British Museum to have 
formerly belonged to J. P. Rawlins, Esq. (Allan: Catalogue of Coins of the 
Gupta Dynasties in the British Museum , p. 62). 

The present coin, therefore, seems to be a third specimen of this type 
so far known, and in all likelihood originally collected from KauS&mbl 
area. The coin belongs to the collection of late B. M. Vyas of Allahabad. 
Here the obverse shows the bust of the king to left wearing an ekavali-hara 
(one-beaded necklace), a jewelled crown and patrakundalas. The portrait 
depicts the emperor in his middle age though with youthful vigour. As in 
the variety described by Altekar ( loc . cit.), he appears here also to hold the 
stalk of a flower, part of which only is visible. The flowing robes around 
the shoulder are very artistically depicted. The prominent nose and 
square chin and deep eyebrows are very effectively shown in the present 
specimen. The reverse shows in the upper half Garuda with a halo and 
a pair of wings flowing down the sides. The standing posture of the bird 
is very characteristic, and the feet are quite clear and are planted on the 
narrow typo of altar denoted by a couple of horizontal lines. The reverse 
legend which reads: (6ri) Maharaja Cha . . . The coin is in excellent 
state of preservation. The full numismatic description of the coin is as 
follows: 

Large size—bust type : 

Metal : Copper 

Size : 19 mm. 

Wt. : 6-62 gm. 

Obv. : Bust of king, crowned with jewels, facing left, wearing neck¬ 
lace (ekavali-hara) y patrahuntfalas, holding flower stalk in 
right hand. 

Rev. : In upper half Garuda, nimbate, standing, facing, with wings 
flowing down the sides. Below: (ori) Maharaja Cha .. . 
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A LITHIC EPIC OF SOUTH EAST RAJASTHAN— 

A FRESH STUDY 

By Adris Banerji 

Chirawa is now a small hamlet situated about ten miles north of 
Udaipur and about two miles east of Nagda, on the road which leads from 
Udaipur, via Nagda, Eklihgajl and Delwada, to Ajmer and Ahmedabad. It 
is now an all-weather-tarred road, reclining by the side of the hill, with a 
ravine immediately below it. Formerly, there was merely a track, along 
which mules, camels, bullocks, elephants, horses and Dolis used to climb 
precariously for crossing the Chirawa pass. The pass was blocked by a 
massive gate. The hill range has a local name which I have forgotten; 
but, in old days, possibly it was called Prajyala (Prajyala-sannidhdne., 
v. 34, of our inscription). The Sisodiya chauffeur of the district pool 
jeep, which Sri J. B. Shah, then Collector of Udaipur, had lent me, stated 
that during Muslim days the whole of Mewar was sworn not to divulge 
the way to Eklihgajl and, at regular intervals, gateways had been built to 
check the progress of the unbelievers. The remains of these I saw all along 
the road. At the end of the pass, on the other side, where the tangled 
mass of hills, valleys, wolds and glens ends, eight miles from Kailasapuri or 
Ekalihga, we reached Delwada, with the feudal lord's castle situated on 
a rock. Politically and physically he was the Marshal of this front, to 
which access was available from Ajmer. To retrace our steps, beyond 
the Chirawa gate, the village looms in the horizon, framed by the sur¬ 
rounding hills. Its medieval name was Chirakupa. 

The inscription under discussion is to be found on a modern temple 
in the village of Chlrava or Chirawa. It is a veritable epic of the Guhilots 
and one of their baronial families. It is divisible into several parts. The 
(irst gives an account of the Ravals of Nagda and Ahar. The second is 
devoted to the performances of o^e of their baronial families. Verse 
5 deals with the deeds of Jaitrasimha and is the commencement of the 
historical portion. His father was Padmasimha, who was a son of Mathana- 
simha. The known dates of Jaitrasimha range from V.S. 1270 to 1309 
{c. A.D. 1213 to A.D. 1253). His actual reign period might have been a 
few years more or less. The said verse informs us that his pride could not 
be humbled by the M&lavas, Gurjaras and the lords of Marava, Jahgala 
and Mleccha. Sri R. R. Haidar pointed out that these facts are also men¬ 
tioned in the Ghagsa inscription of his son and successor, Tejabsimha 1 , dated 
in V.S. 1322 (c. A.D. 1265-66). Another inscription of the time of Rfival 
Samantasimha, dated in V.S. 1342 (c. A.D. 1285-86), credits Jaitrasimha 
with having destroyed Naddula in Marwar and to having been engaged in 
battle with the Sindhuka army and defeated by a Turuska army®. Gurjara 
is probably some Gurjara chieftain, though Sri Haidar takes him to be a 
king of Gujarat. Marava was the older name of Marwar, while Jahgala 
seems to have been Bikaner, though Sri Haidar identifies it with Ajmer. 
The Mlecchas were the Arabs of Sind and the Turu§kas were the army of 
some Turco-Afghan Sultan of Delhi. I am unable to agree with Sri Haidar 
that the ruler of the Mlecchas was a Sultan of Delhi. In this respect, 
the Ghagsa record and the other inscription are quite clear. 

IRAval Jaitrasimha of Mewar, Ind. Ant., Vol. LVIT, pp. 31 ff. 

2 Ibid., Vol. XVI, pp. 949-50. 
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Jaitrasimha was succeeded by his son, Tejabsimha, who, according to 
some dated manuscripts, ascended the throne between V.S. 1309 and 1317, 
the last-known date of Jaitrasimha and the earliest known date of Tejab¬ 
simha 1 . Thus, for the R&vals of Medapata, we have the following succes¬ 
sion list: 


Mathanasimha 

Padmasimha 

Jaitrasimha, alias Jayatala, Jesala, Jayasimha 

I 

Tejabsimha 

Samantasimha 

Evidently, the reign of Tejabpala 2 was comparatively uneventful, except 
an invasion of Vaghela Visaladeva, younger son of Vlradhavala, who also 
was known as ViSvala or ViSvamalla (A.D. c. 1245-46) 3 . His Kadi grant 
tells us that he ‘resembled a hatchet, on account of his cutting the roots 
of creepers like turbulent government of the Medapata country’ 4 * . Verse 
9 of the Chirawa inscription refers to the deeds and benefactions of a 
family which held high offices under the Ravals and, in doing so, it throws 
interesting sidelights on the tragic history of Mewar and the political condi¬ 
tions in Northern India. 

The family was called the tamtaradas of Nagadrahapura. In this 
family was bom a man named Uddhara^a who, being able to protect the 
good and punish the wicked, was appointed by Ravala Mathanasimha, 
the talarak§aka of the dramga (city) of Nagadrahapura. The scope and 
function of the taldrakgaka is well defined by our epigraph in referring to 
the qualifications of Uddharai?a. On the authority of Hemachandrasuri 
(Dedinamdld, 6.3.) and Trivikrama (1.3.105), it has been explained as 
nagararak^aka or purddhyak$a 6 . When in my boyhood I resided in 
Maharashtra, I found an equivalent/ post of the Pafil. I am informed 
by Sri M. K. Dhavlikar that, in old days, there was actually one Pafil 
combining the functions of police and the Patwarl. But the East India 
Company separated the offices. It corresponds with the office of talari , 
its Tamil equivalent being taliyari. The fcatrunjayamdhatmya (1.4; 
X.132) mentions taldrakgaka. He was therefore the chief police official 
and magistrate of the city. Uddharana had eight sons, the eldest of whom 
was Yogaraja who succeeded his father as taldraksaka of Nagadrahapura 
(v. 12). Two variants of the ancient name of modem Nagda, a deserted 
township in the Udaipur district, is available from this inscription, viz. 
Nagadrahapura in verses 10 and 16 and Nagahradapura in verses 12 and 34. 

Yogaraja had four sons, viz. Pamaraja, Mahendra, Champaka and 
Ksema (v. 15). The eldest Pamaraja was killed in action with the troops- 
of the Suralr&na, as mentioned in a previous paragraph, near the market 
square of a place called Bhutala (v. 16). Bhutaia, as noted by Geiger® on 
the authority of Mm. G. H. Ojha, is Butala, a village 12 miles from Nagda 


1 Chirava Inscription, ©to. E.I., Vol. XXII, pp. 286 ff., footnotes 12 and 13. 

* Ghagsa Inscription. AM. of Bajputana Museum, 1927, p. 3. 

8 Chaulukyas of Gujarat, 1056, p. 204. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 212. 

6 B. Geiger. Vienna Oriental Journal , Vol. XXI, pp. 145 and 146-7 and footnotes. 

8 Geiger, op. cit., p. 150, footnote 4. 
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(possibly on the DelvadS side). Geiger said, ‘Ich fand diesen orfc nachtra- 
glich auf der Karte Von Rajput&nfi. als But&la nordwestlich von Eklingjl 
verzeichnet in einer EntfFernung, die den Von Mr. Ojha angegebenen 
entspricht... 51 This Suratrdna Haidar has succeeded in identifying 
with Saillan Sh&msuddfn Iltutmish, on the strength of a drama called 
Hammiramadamardaria of Jayasimhasuri, composed about A.D. 1229, which 
contains a graphic account of the conditions in Medapata after N&gda, 
with its many temples and the fort on the hill immediately above the 
road to Ekalihga and Nathdwara, was sacked 1 2 * . For hafa-kufa qualifying 
Bhutala, a reference may be made to lines 51-52 in the Khalimpur plate 
of Dharmapala 8 . One of the Me war inscriptions 4 * edited by Kav'rdja 
^yamaladasa has the sentence &ri Chitraku(a-tala-hut(ikd-mandapiJcdydm 
(custom house or tollhouse). This tala-haffikd still exists at the foot of 
Chitorgarh 6 and the road from the railway station passes through it. Till 
1946 it was known as Talheti; but now it has been renamed PratSpnagar. 
It is a market-place even now. The inscription contains many terms of 
local dialect, and hafa-ku(a may be a local term like hafa-vddd, vdtfd itself 
being a Gujar word meaning ‘ enclosed space *. 

Mahendra, the second son of Yogaraja, had three sons: Bftla or B&Iaka, 

Ahladana and Vayaja. Balaka was killed in a battle for Kottahaka, 

in the presence^ of Jaitrasimha, with Tribhuvana ranaka (v. 19). This 

Tribhuvana is no other than Tribhuvanapala, the last of the Caulukyas. 

He came to -the throne in V.S. 1298 (A.D. 1241-42) and possibly reigned 

up to V.S. 1302 (A.D. 1245-46)®. He was the son of Bhima II. Geiger 

read the name as Kottahaka and Haidar as Kottadaka and it has been 

• • • • • 

identified with Kotra in Mewar. Geiger’s reading appears to be correct. 
Historico-geographical facts also support this reading and the identification 
with Kota, the headquarters of the district of the same name in Rajasthan. 
In the first place, Jaitrasimha invaded Gujarat and was not defending 
himself 7 . In the second place, the reign of Tribhuvanapala was very short 
and inglorious, a fact which is evident from the omission of his name 
from the Gujarat chronicles and during this period he was worried by the 
revolt of the Mandalikas. Thirdly, according to Udayaprabhasuri’s 
Sukrtaklrttikallolini (verses 74-75), quoted by A. K. Majumdar, Arporaja, 
an ancestor of Vlradhavala, defeated the kings of Medapata and Candra- 
vatl. The ruins of this Candravatl is near modem Jhalrapatan in the 
Jhalawar district. The geographical evidence is supplied by the existence 
of the Baroda gap, through which Junaid led his raiding army and pro¬ 
ceeded towards A1 Bailaman, Jurz, Malihah, etc. This is the low fertile 
land between the Gulf of Cambay and the westernmost portion of the 
Vindhya range. The Satavahanas, the Early C&lukyas and the RSstrakutas 
paid attention to this gateway, giving access to the Indus valley and 
Rajasthan-Malwa. The area to the north of Jhalrapatan, including 
HadSvatl, in which Kotfi is situated, rises by slopes to the level of an ele¬ 
vated plateau oalled 1 Pathar * and ‘Uparmal’, the most inaccessible portion 
of the Aravalli range. 

The nature of this Uparmal and PSthftr has been described by Carlylle 


1 Geiger, op. dt„ p. 150, footnote 4. 

• Ind. Ant., Vol. LVII (1928), pp. 81 ft. 

« Ep. Ind Vol. IV, p. 250, lines 51-52 (together with UdOpdfaka and hafftkS). 

4 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , Vol. LV, Pt. 1, p. 47. 

6 8. L. Sastri: Chitorgarh , Udaipur, 1928, p. 46. 

• Majumdar, op, cit ., pp. 203-4. 

7 Notes on War in Ancient India. Journal of the Department of Letters , Calcutta 

Univ., Vol. XIV. 
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and others, and becomes abundantly clear when one travels by road to 
Bhainsrorgarh on the Chambal in the Chitorgarh district, or through the 
Mukundarra Pass, or to BijholyS and Menal. This area was originally 
known as ‘Hill Tracts of Mewar* 1 . The Aravalli here, for miles and miles, 
forms an impenetrable massif, with the exception of a few passes, and 
ends at Menal where it meets the plains of Malwa, with a break made by 
the Banas before it loses itself in the embrace of the Qhambal. Then 
it extends up to Karaoli and Khushalgarh. Path&r is th^ southern ex¬ 
tremity of the Aravalli, where it branches to the south-east and east towards 
Ratangarh, Bijholiya, etc. Here it has converted itself into a huge and 
wide rolling tableland, precipitous on one side only. Since the location 
of Candravatl is well known, we may assume that, after the defeat of the 
ruler of Jhalawar, there was, possibly, a battle between the Gujarat army 
under Tribhuvanapala and that led by Raval Jaitrasimha near about the 
modem city of Kota, then known as Kottahaka, in which Bala fell. Either 
the Guhilot army was besieging a Gujrat garrison at Kota (cf. grahane) 
or they were besieged. 

Ksem&, the fourth son of Yogaraja, secured the post of talaraJc$aka 
of Chitrakuta (Chitor) from Raval Jaitrasimha. So, he happens to be 
one of the earliest-known historical lords (durgasvamin or Icilldhddr) of 
the celebrated fortress (v. 22). He had a son named Rq±na who lost his 
life, along with Bhlmasimha, in a battle, which took place at the foot 
(talatti) of the rock (v. 26). The praSastikara, however, does not clarify 
the nature or the parties involved in the battle. There are several alter¬ 
natives. It is possibly the incident referred to as Medapdfa-prithw-vikddla 
rmndalam Jayatdlarh , mentioned in the Hammiramadamardam . Bhlma¬ 
simha, mentioned as a casualty, is probably simdntamani mentioned in the 
Hammiramadamardana and SukTtaklrttikallolinl quoted by Majumdar 2 * . 
The second alternative possibility was an invasion by the Sultan of Delhi. 
The contemporaries of Jaitrasimha were: Htutmish, Ruknuddin Firuz 
Shah, R&ziyah, Muizuddln Bahram Shah, Alauddln Masud Shah and 
Nftsiruddln Mahmud Shah. In A.H. 647 ( c . A.D. 1247) Jalaluddln, 
brother of Nasiruddin, who had been sent as the Viceroy of Kanauj, was 
recalled. But that intelligent prince, suspecting danger, ‘fled to the hills 
of Chitor ’, where his elder brother, after eight months of futile search, failed 
to apprehend him 8 . In A.H. 653 (c. A.D. 1256), another raid on Chitor 
by Saifuddtn Qutlugh Khan, who had married a queen of Iltutmish, took 
place. The Turco-Afghan baron revolted at Bharaich and escaped to 
Chitor, pursued by Wdzir Ulugh Khan. The Wdzir is reported to have 
destroyed the fort but failed to secure the person of the renegade 4 * . In 
one of these, if our first hypothesis is incorrect and Bhlmasimha was not 
a Caulukya General hailing from Marusthall (Marwar), RatnS, son of 
Ksema, like Btidal, Jaimal and Patta, probably lost his life. 

His brother, Madana, distinguished himself in the battle of Utthun&ka 
(modem Arthuna) while fighting the PaUcdlagudikd Jaitramalla in the- , 
service of king Jesala alias Jaitrasimha. Jaitramalla is evidently Para- 
mara Jaitugudeva (c. A.D. 1243-56) 6 . He was appointed taldrak$aka of 
Citrakuta (Chitor) by R&val Samarasimha and worshipped 6iva in the 
temple erected by Bhoja and known as Tribhuvana-Nar&yaua (w. 30- 
31) and identified with AdvadjI or Mokaljl’s temple by Sri R. R. Haidar 

1 Modem T&lheti or Prat&pnagar. 

2 Majumdar, op. cit. 9 p. 156. 

2 Briggs: Feristhah , Vol. I, p. 238. 

4 Ibid., p. 242. 

2 Ep. Ind. f Vol. XXII, p. 288. 
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on the authority of Mm. G. H. Ojha. But this identification cannot 
stand. The present MokaljI’s temple belongs to two epochs of Mewar 
history. The portions from bhitta to vasantapattika, viz. jagatl, pifha and 
vedibandha, belong to Caulukya or Solanki period, say, c. twelfth century 
A.D., its applied sculpture relating to txrthankara-charitra , while the rest 
M as re-erected in the reign of Mahar&nA Mokala and belongs to the classic 
phase of Guhila art. An inscription found on the temple informs us that 
Kumarapala worshipped the god and granted it a village. This point 
had not been sufficiently evaluated in previous discussions. Nowhere in 
the epigraph is there any reference to any earlier benefaction which had 
lapsed like that recorded in the Dhanop inscription 1 . If it had existed, 
then the Hindu prince in whose territory it was ereoted must have granted 
some lands or villages for its maintenance. In the second place, the in¬ 
scription was set up in its present position in the reign of Mokala, after 
it had been violated by Alauddin Khalji. It is not tho temple erected 
by king Bhoja of the Paramara dynasty. The styles of architecture and 
sculptures are not Paramara (Plate I). 

In my opinion, Tribhuvana-Narayaoa, or Bhojasvdmijagati , is to be 
identified with Adbhutanatha’s temple which is now deserted and contains 
an image of MaheSamurti, just like Mokaljl’s temple. Stylistically, both 
the images are similar. The present structure, to judge by the contents 
of the applied sculptures, was erected about fifteenth century A.D. and 
desecrated by the Gujarat Sulfcan. The proof of the existence of an earlier 
fane is furnished by the lower level of the sanctum, which is at a depth 
of 4' 8" from that of the floor of the mandkipa, similar to the southern 
chapel of the main shrine (Mula^andhaktifi-mahdmhdra) at Samath, the 
UndeSvara-Mahadeva temple at Bijholiya and the P&tAleSvara temple 
before the top-khana, at Chitor. 

The third part of the epigraph commences from verse 30 ending in 
verse 40 and concerns itself with the village of Cirakupa which was granted 
as a fief to Yogaraja by Raval Padmasimha. It was situated in the out¬ 
skirts of Nagahrada, in the neighbourhood ( sannidhane ) of the foothills 
(pade pade) .of Prajyala 2 . The description is correct. As a traveller, 
proceeding from Udaipur, reaches the summit of the pass which provides 
access to the NagdA valley, closed by a medieval gate labelled on top as 
Chirawa gate’, the village bursts on one’s vision, situated at the centre 
of an amphitheatre of hills. Its houses and temples are erected on mounds 
of ochre-coloured earth, containing possibly the ruins of medieval Cirakupa, 
if not still earlier remains. Beyond it, lie the ruined and deserted shrines 
of Nagda, its causgjvay, and perched on an eminence above them are the 
walls of a fort ascribed to ‘ Chitrang Mori * or CitrangadS, the Mori King, 
by the local people. On a separate conical hill can be seen the temple 
of Rathasena (RAsfrasena). The calm and peaceful valley, with the evi¬ 
dences of vandalism perpetrated in bygone ages, smiled serenely under an 
autumnal sun, surrounded by the Aravalli range. Yogar&ja erected here 
the temples of YogeSvara and YogeSvari which, in course of time, fell into 
ruins and were repaired by Madana who granted some land near the lake 
called K&l&ya (KalelA) which is probably the lake near NAgdA, over which 
ruins of a oauseway can still be seen. Uddharaua also built a temple called 
UddharauasvAmin. 

The fourth portion deals with the Paiupata and Jaina dcdryas. Verse 


i Ind. Ant., Vol. XL (1911), p. 174. 

a This must be the hill, because the temple of Ekalihga was built on the hill 
known as AfivagrAma in the reign of AHa$a according to the Ekalihga inscription. 
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44 tells us that there was a PaSupata dcdrya , devoted to Ekalihga 1 2 * , named 
&ivar&£i. Most regrettably the record does not clarify whether he stayed 
at Chitor or Ekalihga. The latter is the possibility. D. R. Bhandarkar 
states that the suffix was generally used by &aiva monks of the 

LakuliSa sect 8 . He drew our attention to the fact that the Karapakas 3 
bore the name Supujitaraii, SadyarSii and ViniScitaraii 4 * . The Cintra 
praiasti, now in Portugal, refers to KlrttiraSi, and Valmlkira6i. Dharma- 
raSi, a disciple of UttamaraSi, rebuilt a temple of 6iva at Ghotan in the 
Banner district. A Chitorgarh inscription mentions Haritara$i, Mahe6vara- 
ra6i and ^ivaraSi 6 . At that time Kavirdja Syamaladasa failed to identify 
6ivaraSi who was one of the successors of Haritaraii. Not merely that, but 
all the three inscriptions, the Ekalingaji inscription of the time of Allafa, 
the Chitorgarh inscription already referred to and Chirava inscription, 
throw interesting sidelights on the mystic personalities of Haritara6i and 
Bappa or Bappaka or Bappa Raval and the sectarian history of the Ekalihga 
shrine from c. eighth to c. tenth centuries A.D. 

HarltaraSi, the preceptor of Bappa, whatever might have been his real 
name and identity, was residing at or near Ekalihga, the modern Kailasapuri, 
in whose neighbourhood in a hill village between Ekalihga and Delvada, 
Bappa was alleged to have been born. The Chitorgarh inscription proves 
that he was a devotee of Ekalihga and a PaSupata dcdrya. HarltaraSi 
was a PaSupata as well as a leading devotee of the Lakuli&a cult, enun¬ 
ciated by KuSika, etc., who were conversant with the Paiupata yoga and 
who besmeared their bodies with ashes, had matted hair and used barks. 
According to Mewar annals, it was this ascetic who inspired Bappa to 
ascend the throne of Medapata. Haritaraii was succeeded by MaheS- 
vararaSi 0 and 6ivaraii who were attached to the temple of Ekalihga. But 
they could not have been his immediate successors. Since Haritaraii 
was a senior contemporary of Bappa who is supposed to have abdicated 
in c. A.D. 763 and since SivaraSi was living in V.S. 1330 (c. A.D. 1273-74), 
the gap of 677 years could not have been filled up by two persons. There 
must have been other pontiffs of Ekalihga, whose names are not known 
to us. All of them, however, belonged to the PaSupata-LakuliSa sect. The 
other interesting point is that the annals of Mewar credits Bappa of having 
acquired Chitor from the Mori kings who were in aU probability of Huna 
origin. But after visiting the area, a doubt has arisen in my mind, whether 
the coup d’Hat, if it can be called that, took place at Nagda or Chitor. If 
the tradition relating to the ruined fortifications on the hill below, and by 
the side of which the road from N&gda to Ekalihga passes, belonged to 
‘ Chitrang Mori ’ as. related by a priest of Ekalinga, standing on the bank 
of the lake at the back of the Ekalinga shrine, is correct, then we have to 
assume that the Moris were first overthrown at N&gda. But traditions are 
often unreliable. Therefore, a mass of evidence requires to be garnered 
before the genesis of Guhila dynasty can be clarified. 

The concluding portion of the inscription concerns itself with Jaina 
dcdryas of the Caitra-gaccha sect who were residents of Citrakufa. These 
were: Devabhadrasuri, Siddhasenasuri, JineSvarasuri, with his pupil 
Vijayasenasuri, and Bhuvanacandrasuri, with his disciple Ratnaprabh&suri. 


1 Long before V.S. 1330 (A.D. 1273-74), the shrine of Ekalinga existed. It 
existed even before A.D. 971, as the Ekalihga inscription tells us. 

2 Marshall, AM., A.S.I., 1906-7, pp, 188-89. 

8 Those who erected the temple. 

4 J. of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XXII, p. 162. 

4 J. of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LV, Pt. 1, pp. 40-48. 

• Ibid,, p. 48. 
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A. Introductory 

Thore is an excellent stone-temple (Kafrall) of the early Choja style 

at Tiruvallsvaram, in the Ambasamudram taluk , of district Tirunelveli, 

Madras, in the extreme south of India. The temple, called Tiruvaliivara- 

mudaiyar in the inscriptions, is dedicated to &iva as its name implies. It 

is situated to the west of the rivulet, Kattana Nadi, branching off from 

the Tamraparni, in the midst of cocoanut groves and cultivated fields. 

For an abode of God it has an ideal setting of beauty, peace and serene 

beatitude. It can be approached from Brahmadesam, a larger village, 

about five miles from Ambasamudram railway station on the South Indian 

Railway. It is a temple marking a phase in the Pallava-Pandya-Chola 

transition, situated deep into the heart of the Paijdya country. Stylistically, 

circumstantially and on the basis of the indirect evidence of inscriptions 

on the temple, it is ascribed to the period of Parantaka, some time before 

the accession of Raja Raja I Chola as will be considered in some detail 

below. Today it goes by the name of ValUvara temple. 

» 

B. The Architectural Features 

The temple unit consists of two shrines, one dedicated to the Great 
Lord and the other to the Amman (Goddess), and is surrounded by a tirumadil 
or enclosure wall built of stone. 

It is a samachaturasra or square vimdna-dvitala (two-storeyed) with 
octagonal grivd and a iikhara and stwpi on top (PI. I). 

The main vimdna faces east and consists of a square shrine, 
the garbhagfiha —with an ardhaman#apa, a mahdrnanqlapa and an agra - 
maridapa —in an axial plan. The agramandapa, which is open, is a later 
addition and is not in keeping with the other axial structures. 
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1 This paper was presented to the Archaeological Section of the All-India Oriental 
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The garbhagriha and the ardkamandapa rest on an adhitfhana or 
moulded plinth. The lowermost member of the plinth, namely the upana, 
carries immediately over it a vertical jagati arid a kumuda, which is octagonal 
in section, being chamfered. Over the kumuda runs- a vyala vari, which 
customarily projects at every comer in the form of makara heads. The 
vyalas are full-sized animals, all shown engaged in a stampede towards the 
west. This is surmounted by a simple varimdna , which forms the topmost 
member of the plinth or adhi§thana. 0 

The quadrature of the plinth, as well as of the walls of the Superstructure 
of the square sanctum, is broken by two recesses on each side making for 
three alternating bays in projection, the central one wider than the lateral 
ones. The comers of the projecting bays are cantoned by pilasters, square 
in section, as found in all early temples. The recesses between the projecting 
bays are plain. 

The pilasters themselves consist of the usual components, namely a 
square shaft or kal, padmabandha , kalada, tddi , the kumbha, kanfha, padma 
and phalaka. The padma or douciene , below the massive phalaka or 
abacus, is a plain ogee moulding and not worked out in petals. The capitals 
of these pilasters carry cross-corbels or podikai , which are plain and bevelled 
as in all early Chola temples, and not fluted as in the Pallava corbels. 

Over the corbel rests the beam carrying a frieze of Bhutaganas in 
various poses of dance and merriment, some with musical instruments. 
Many of them exhibit comic features with lion or monkey faces, pot-bellies, 
etc. The comers of this frieze or Bhutamdlas end in rearing vyalas. The 
beam is continued over the main walls of the garbhagriha. 

The entablature is a carved cornice, the kapota , projecting over the 
Bhuta frieze. The comice is decorated at intervals with kudus made of a 
floral design around a circular centre. Floral decorations, i.e. kodikarukku 
(patralatd ), also occur between kudus and in the comers. These designs 
consist of flowers nestling among foliage and are reminiscent of embossed 
designs on metal eave plates. Above this kapota runs another frieze of 
full-sized vyalas interspersed with stray elephants with the vyalas set in 
pursuit. 

In the recesses of the wall are very shallow niches, not deep enough to 
contain any sculpture. They are flanked by square pilasters of the same 
type as described above. In the central projecting bay on each side of the 
shrine are similar shallow niches without any deities, unlike in the other 
temples of the period where the deeper niches contain appropriate deities. 
The absence of such niches containing deities (devakdsfhas) is a deviation 
from the later Pallava and the early Chola structural temples elsewhere. 

The superstructure of the vimana rises into another storey as a dimin¬ 
ished square, the top of this second storey carrying the drum or the grivd ; 
the dome of the tikhara terminating in the stupi, all in stone, has been lost 
and was replaced at a very much later date by an inartistic and incongruous 
substitute in brick ana stucco, marring the beauty of the structure 
(Pl. II, fig. 1). 

While the lowermost storey (or ground-floor) has its wall, made up of 
alternating bays and recesses, the second tala has straight walls. On the 
four comers of the first tala or ground-floor and immediately over the four 
comer-bays of the wall are representations of four miniature shrines, 
vimanas , a square in plan with domical and four-sided Sikharas and single 
stHpi. These four comer-shrines or kHfas are hence called karnakHtas 
(Pis. I and II, fig. 1). 

Over the central bays, in the middle of each side, are again four shrines, 
the j&las, reotangular in plan with wagon-top or barrel-vaulted Mkharas, 
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the end faces of which have kudu- like openings with sirhhamukha finials 
on top (Pis. I and II). , 

The miniature shrines of both the types are adorned with mini ature 
kudus with scroll and makara designs. 

In between the comer and central karnakufa# and kotfhas on each 
side described above, and placed over the two recesses, are what appear 
to be front views of apsidal ended or gajapri§(hakriti vimanas —the panjaras 
(Pis. I and II). 

In this storey of the rising superstructure, there are exquisitely carved 
bas-relief sculptures in front of the miniature shrines and also between 
them, depicting various forms of Siva. 

The second storey, which rises from behind the string of the miniature 
shrines of the first storey, is similar in design and is of slightly 
lesser height. Its four walls are adorned by a similar set of pilasters, as 
below, the top portions of which are visible, carrying a beam above. Over 
the beam is a bhutamald supporting a kapota similar to the one in the tala 
below, but with straight sides and devoid of projections or recesses. There 
is a ^ieze of harhsas running all round the top of the cube, an early feature, 
and is sheltered as it were by the overhanging kapota . The kapota is 
decorated as the one below, with four kudu ornaments and scroll work in 
relief. Over the kapota runs a vydla frieze with jutting makara heads in the 
comers. Placed on the four corners of this storey are four magnificently 
moulded bulls (nandis —recumbent) facing outwards, while in the centre 
is the octagonal base of the grlvd. The grivd in its original state had appa¬ 
rently four niches on its cardinal sides enshrining appropriate deities. 

The ardhamandapa in front, which is of lesser width than the shrine 
and rises on the extension of the same plinth, carries on its north and south 
side walls pilasters identical with those of the shrine. The bhutamald on 
the top, the kapota over it and the vydlamdld frieze are but extensions of 
similar friezes and members of the main shrine. Unlike in other Cho]a 
temples, there are no niches on the north and south walls of the ardhamandapa 
usually enshrining .the images of Ganeda and Durgd respectively. It is, 
therefore, 6f the same period as the main shrine. 

The closed mahdrnaiidapa , which is later than the main shrine, is a 
16-pillared hall of greater width than the shrine. The pillars are cylindrical, 
carrying imitation Pallava corbels directly on their tops without the inter¬ 
vening capital members. The mandapa has entrances on the east and the 
south. It is simpler in appearance than the shrine. The pilasters on the 
outside are similar to those on the walls of the shrine. 

The covered cloister all round the temple and the gdpura entrance in 
front seem to be of the later Paijdya period, i.e. twelfth-thirteenth century 
A.D. Surrounding this and the Amman shrine to the south is an outer 
enclosure or tirumadil , which is again of a later date. 

C. Sculptural Embellishments 
(i) General characteristics 

The most remarkable feature of this temple is the extant sculptures 
adorning the front of the faces of the karnakutas, dalds or ko$fhas and 
panjaras in the first storey of the vimdna and those placed on the four cardinal 
faces of the gnvd and dikhara. Unfortunately, however, the sculptures 
on the eastern side of the first storey are covered by a massive modem 
terrace put up over the a/rdhamarufapa in order to make it water-tight. 

* The sculptures deserve to be described at some length, not merely 
because of their quality and fineness, but also because some of them are 
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rare. The stone employed in the construction being coarse-grained accounts 
•for some part of the coarseness of the otherwise finely executed sculptural 
elements. 

(ii) The sculptures on the southern side 

The five sculptures corresponding to the five miniature shrines over 
the entablature on the southern side are in the following ojder, from east 
to west (PI. IV): * 

1. Umaprasddana (PI. IIT, fig. 1), showing &iva appeasing by a gentle 
caress UrruV s ire caused by his receiving Oangd on his tresses. It 
occurs on the southern face of the south-eastern karnakufa . 

2. Uma and &iva (PI. Ill, fig. 1) standing in a pose of embrace or 
dlihgana, while leaning against vri$abha, occurs on the face of the 
panjara. It may be described as Vri§abhdntika. 

3. Nafaraja in dnanda tdndava (PI. Ill, fig. 2), with one foot planted 
on the recumbent apasmara, occurs on the face of the central Said. 
K. R. Srinivasan 1 considers it the earliest representation a# this 
form in South India. 

4. The face of the panjara to the west of the central Said shows a 
scene of the aftermath of Daksayajna (Pis. IV and V). Siva stands 
in an attitude of blessing as the most important figure. 
Parvati stands in the background as Salt, and below her is Dalcga 
with a ram’s head which is possibly in the process of being fitted 
by a gana. 

5. The figure on the face of the karnakuta in the south-west comer 
depicts &iva as ArdhanariSvara (Pis. IV and V) standing against 
a bull, with the Siva, half, two-armed, and the Parvati , half, with a 
single arm. 

(iii) The 'sculptures on the western side 

There are likewise five sculptures on the western side in the following 
order from south to north : 

1. The figure on the face of the south-west karnakuta is of &iva 
(PI. VI) armed with bow and arrow and mriga and paraSu , and 
would be a representation of Tripurantaka rather than of Kirata. 

2. The sculpture on the face of the adjoining panjara depicts &iva 
in the role of Kaldri or Kdlantaka (PI. VI), with eight arms, and 
trampling upon Kala. 

3. The central Sold carries over its face the figure of 6iva as a 
Lingodbhava-murti (PI. VII), flanked on the right by Brahma 
and on the left by Vmiu in anjali pose, besides their zoomorphic. 
forms of the hamsa and vardha , respectively, seeking to meet 
the challenge by being poised above and below the form of &iva. 

4. On the face of the northern panjara adjoining the central Said is 
the figure of &iva in sukhdsana (PI. VIII, fig. 1) with a yogapafta 
running round his bent-up left knee and waist. To his right, in 
the recess, is the figure of Kama or Manmatha , the god of love, 


1 K. R. Srinivasan: ‘Some Aspects of Religion as revealed by Monuments and 
Literature of the South'. Journal of the Madras University , Vol. XXXII, No. 1, p. 190, 
PI. IX B. 
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encircled by flames, caused by the wrath of &iva at the disturbance 
to his meditation. To the left, in the recess, is the supplicating 
and mournful figure of Rati , the consort of Manmatha. This is, 
therefore, the depiction of &iva as Kamari or Kamantaka. 

5. The face of the karnakuta at the north-west comer carries the 
figure of &iva in his role of Bhikfdfana (PL VIII, fig. 1) with a 
gana carrying the begging bowl over his head in front and a 
Ri§ipaln% offering him alms to the right. 

(iv) The sculptures on the northern side 

The sculptures on the face as they occur from west to east are as follows: 

1. The figure on the northern face of the north-western karnakuta 
depicts Parvati performing the austerities of penance before her 
marriage to Siva (PI. VIII, fig. 2). She stands on her right foot, and 
the left is bent up at the knee in the posture of Urdhvajdnu, sur¬ 
rounded by pahchagni or five fires with her hands clasped before 
her in ahjali and her face lifted up. 

2. The next scene, on the face of the adjoining pah jam shows the 
fulfilment of Parvati s penance, which was the theme of the previous 
panel. She is being led by her father, Ilimavdn to Siva, who is 
seated. The entire scene conjures up the delightful aspects of 
Kalyana-sundara. 

3. The face of the central iala carries the figure of Siva in his benignly 
fierce aspect of slaying the elephant-demon (PI. FX, fig. 1), holding up 
its hide with upraised hands as the background, flayed out from 
the body of the slain demon, and standing or dancing upon its 
head. In this role Siva is described as Gajdri or Gajdntaka. 

4. The face of the pah jar a to the east of the central Said depicts 
Siva as ChandeMnugraha-murti (PI. X, fig. 1). Siva and Uma are 
shown as seated on the recumbent bull, and &iva is in the process 
of tying the nirmalya (garland) round the head of supplicating 
ChandeJia, kneeling before the Lord, and gratefully receiving 
His grace. 

5. The iconography of the figures on the face of the north-eastern 
karnakufa is not quite clear, though it probably shows the figure 
of Siva, seated in sukhasana and a devotee performing abhi§eka. 

(v) The sculptures* on the faces of the griva 

The four sculptures on the four faces of the griva which are the only 
original remnants extant of this member are as follows : 

L The eastern face carries the figure of Indra seated on the Airdvata. 

2. On the south is the seated figure of &iva as Daksindmurti in his 
usual pose. 

3. The western side depicts the seated figure of Ydga-narasirhha 
(PI. X, fig. 2), with a ydga-pafta, around the knees and waist. 

4. The northern side carries the figure of Brahma, seated on a lotus. 

(vi) The sculptures at the entrance of the ardharnantfapa 

The two dvd rapdlakas on either side of the entrance to the ardhamandapa 
are of characteristically early type. Both are two armed with a prominent 
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yajnopavik in ike form of & lwisi&(f Cfotf* fffufff ifo flight hand fc pm 

up in tarjani or vismaya pose, the left is resting on a IY1 & 8S1V6 club. Whereas 
the dvdrapdlaka on the south faces front with his left leg thrown round tho 
club, that on the north is in half profile, body facing front, while the part 
below the hip is twisted away from the legs. 

The interior of the vimdna is hollow as in all temples of the early Chola 
period. 

These features and the presence of the Saptamdtrikd Aoup inside the 
temple and an early sculpture of Gan eta point to a date before the eleventh 
century. Of this, the facts will be clear from a consideration of the inscrip- 
tional evidence regarding the tomple. 

The Amman shrine together with its original ardhamandapa occurring 
to the south-east of the main shrine is obviously a later addition, say about 
the twelfth or thirteenth century, as the architectural features indicate. 


D. The Epigiiafhical Evidence on the Date of the Temple 

The inscriptions in the temple, as stated already, are numerous and 
while helping to fix the date of the temple throw, as we shall observe, ample 
light on the life of the time. 

It was the boast of Aditya Chola that he studded both the banks of 
the Kaveri as far as the sea with Siva temples. His son and successor, 
Parantaka, emulated this, and the temple at Tiruvailsvaram is in all likeli¬ 
hood an instance of his achievement. 

In the battle of Vellur fought in A.D. 915, Maravarman Rajasimha II 
Pandya was completely defeated by the Chola king, Parantaka I, and the 
Pandya king was forced to flee from his kingdom, allowing his heritage to 
fall into the hands of his enemy. This was followed up by progressive 
conquest and occupation of tho Pandya country by Parantaka. 

If the Parake^arl mentioned in the Kuttalam inscription 1 in Vatteluttu, 
dated in the 31st regnal year of tho king referred to, was Parantaka, it 
could be conceded that the territory represented by the modem Tirunelveli 
district had come under his rule before his 21st regnal year. 

There is also an inscription at Suchindram, district Nagcrcoil, Madras 2 , 
dated in the 40th year of Parantaka. The provenance of these inscriptions 
and the achievements attributed to Parantaka point to the establishment 
of Chola hegemony in the far south between A.D. 907 and A.D. 954. But 
there is an absence of Chola records in the Tirunelveli country after the 
death of Parantaka, until it was reconquered by Raja Raja I before his 
eleventh year of accession (i.e. A.D. 990)®. 

Two of the inscriptions in the temple in Vat\elvUu script kre both dated 
in the eleventh year of the reign of Raja Raja I. These and two others, 
also in VaffehUtu script, mention the village where the temple is situated 
as Rdja Raja ChMurvedimangalam , a brahmadeyan (gift to Brahmins), 
in Mullin&du. 

The two undated inscriptions may also be connected with Raja Raja I, 
as they associated his name with the village, and this could not have 
happened before Raja Raja had conquered this part of the country, and 
they are also in Vaffeluttu script, whereas the inscriptions of the subsequent 
period are in Tamil script. 


'A.R.E., 439 of 1917. 
*E.J.,V. 43, 82 of 1896. 
*A.R.E. y 116-119 of 1905. 
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Rajendra I (A.D. 1012-1044), the son and successor of Raja Raja I, 
appointed princes of the blood royal as Viceroys, who administered the 
Pandya country and were styled ‘ Chola-Pandyas 

Jat&varman Sundara Chola Pandya, probably a son of Rajendra, is 
mentioned in three 1 inscriptions in this temple. Two of his successors in 
the Viceregal gadi mentioned here are Maravarman Udaiyar &ri Vikrama 
Chola- Pandya 2 and Maravarman Udaiyar Sri Parakrama ChSla-Pandya®. 

In the reign of Kulottunga I (A.D. 1070-1122), there were serious rebel¬ 
lions in the Pandya and Kerala countries, but he was able to reassert the 
Chola supremacy. He did not, however, revive the Chola-Paijdya vice- 
royalty, but was content to leave the administration in the hands of its local 
rulers. 

The decline of Chola ascendancy, which began under Kulottunga III, 
was completed in the times of Raja Raja III and Rajendra III. 

The Pandya supremacy reasserted itself in the time of Jatavarman 
KulaSekhara (acc. 1190). Tho later inscriptions 4 in the temple record, 
ajnong others, the praiasti of Jatavarman KulaSekhara, 4 who was pleased 
to take the Chola country’, and of Jatavarman Vlra Pandya, who almost 
completed the Pandya victory over the Cholas and the Hoysalas. Thus, 
the inscriptions in the temple record closely the political changes in the 
country. 

Incidentally, the inscriptions help also to fix the date of the temple. 
Though the earliest Chola inscription in the temple is dated in the eleventh 
year of Raja Raja I (i.e. A.D. 996), it is unlikely that the name of the builder 
should be omitted to be mentioned if he were Raja Raja I himself, considering 
the fact that the village is named after him. It is most likely, therefore, 
that the temple would have come into existence in the time of Par§ntaka, 
if not a little earlier. 

The two earliest inscriptions in Tamil script in the temple are dated 
in the thirteenth and seventeenth years, respectively, of tho Chola-Papdya 
Viceroy—Jatavarman Sundara Chola-Pandya. These mention tho name of 
the temple as that of Tiruvalichchuram Udaiyar in Raja Raja Caturvedi- 
mangalam (yillage) in Mullinadu (district) of Mudikonda Cho]ava]anadu 
(province). 


E. Light on the Social, Cultural and Economic Life 

DURING THE TENTH TO THIRTEENTH CENTURIES 

These inscriptions present also vignettes of the social, cultural and 
economic life of this part of the country during the period from tenth to thir¬ 
teenth centuries. As interesting record 5 , probably of the reign of Rajendra 
Chola I, says that the temple and its priests and servants and the treasury 
were all placed under the protection of a battalion stationed there of a 
mighty army called the Munrukai Mahdsenai or ‘ the great army of the 
three arms or sections (probably elephant corps, infantry and cavalry) 5 . 
This great army had to its credit brilliant achievements in Kerala, the 
Malainadu the Vengi country, Ceylon, far off Sri Vijaya (Sumatra); and 
its men were worshippers of Vi$nu and &iva. They are also mentioned 

1 AM.E.y 115 of 1005, 327-330 of 1916. 

*A.R.E., 328 of 1016. 

* A.R.E., 329 of 1916. 

*~A.R.E., 326, 331, 333-371 of 1016. 

. 5 A.R.E. t 120 of 1005. 


N 
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in an inscription 1 in the Bhaktavatsala temple at Sermadevi dated in 
A.D. 1096; and from the exploits attributed to them, they formed an 
important section of the army of Rajendra I. Several other temples in 
the neighbourhood were also under its protection. There is a record 2 in 
this temple of the gift of a cow to supply ghee for a lamp, which was in 
the charge of a commandant (pddait-talaivan). Another senapati entrusted 
the devadana village of Aiva-charana-Sekharanalliir to a family in that 
village. Close by was another cantonment 3 , Rdja Rdja Etivirappaftinam , 
where were stationed the Eriviras , who formed one of the <divisions of the 
armies of the famous trade and merchant guild, ‘ ndnade&iya-tiiai-ayirattu 
ainnur-ruvar ’, i.e. the ‘ live hundred ’ merchant guild. 

The stationing of the army at this place may as well have been prompted 
by strategic considerations, as this position commanded the entrance to 
the southern Kerala country through the ghats and also along the coast 
through Cape Comorin; and Ceylon, with which the Cholas were perpetually 
at war, was right across the straits. 

We get also an insight into the revenue administration of the times 
from the extant records. A record speaks of an order to the assembly of 
Rdja Rdja Caturvedimangalam stating that a newly founded hamlet was 
to be held as ryotwari tenure (kadamai) by the temple of TiruvallSvaram, 
while the proprietory right (kardymai) was given to a local resident. The 
hamlet was a tax-free devadanam 4 * . 

Udaiyar Sundara Choja-Pandya is stated to have converted a part of 
the brahmadeyam land to ryotwari tenure 6 and before it was so done, it 
was made a devadanam land. 

Inscriptions speak of the assembly of Rdja Rdja Caturvedimangalam. 
Obviously, it was a sabha or assembly of Brahmans. 

There are other inscriptions dealing with a number of texts and also 
with royal orders making lands tax-free. 

As was usual during the period, the temple housed a number of mathams y 
one of them was Gramardjan tiru matham, wherein were housed the devotees 
of the temple 6 . In the Virapanditamatham itinerant ascetics were fed. 
Frequent mention is made of the feeding of MaheAvaras. The names of 
some of them, Aghora Deva , Sadd-siva Deva , Tatpurusa Deva, indicate that 
they were Saiva agamic gurus. The Golaki matham , the priests of which 
wore spread all over the land from Kashmir down to Banaras, and from 
Radha country in Bengal and Chedi in the north to Tirimelveli in the far 
south, had its representatives in this village. Mention is made of two lines 
of disciples or santanas, namely the Gndnamritdchdrya santdna 7 and Jiyar 
santdna 8 . 

There are usual references to gifts for feeding, worship, burning of 
lamps and for the maintenance o{‘ flower gardens and for the conduct of 
festivals. Some of the festivals were conducted on the birthdays of the 
rulers. The temple had a number of danoing girls, some of whom made 
gifts of gold to the temple. One interesting order of Jatavarman Kula- 
Sekhara says that the paddy assigned to the temple for offering should be* 
husked by dancing girls. 

1 A.R.E ., 189 of 1895. 

2 A.R.E., 330 of 1916. 

3 A.R.E ., 360 and 365 of 1916. 

‘A.R.E., 368 of 1916. 

* A.R.E., 327 of 1916. 

«A.R.E. t 355 of 1916. 

2 A.R.E., 361 of 1916 

8 A,R,E. t 364 of 1916. 
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THU VlLlSVAKA TEMPLE at TIRUVlLlSVARAM 

* 

F. Conclusion 

Thus, this temple built early in the tenth century far into the interior 
of the Paijdya country is reminiscent of the glories of the Chojas, and the 
records inscribed on it provide ample information about the contemporary 
political, social, cultural and economic life. By itself, it is an excellent 
piec& of art with well-proportioned architectural members and a profusion 
of delightful sculptures representing various forms of Siva and legends 
connected with the Great Lord. 
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Fiu. 2. Pdrvail in penunco and marriage, respec tively, Tiruvfillsvaram 
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yadavaprakaSa and his commentary on the 

CHANDAHSUTRA OF PINGALA 

By SrVAFRASAD Bhattacharyya 

In modem days the Chandahsutra of Pingala (the Vedanga chandas ), 
as distinct from the later apocryphal Prdkrta-Pirlgala , has been a little read 
work. 1 The Sdstraic and scientific manner of presentation, which from its 
inception, like that in the sister science, vyakarana , it could not afford to 
leave out, the large proportion of the sutras relating to the Vedic metres 
(a little more than one-third, or to be preciso 107 out of the 288 sutras in 
Yadavaprakaia’s text) and the incidental attention to tho pratyayas (like 
prastdra , the multiplication of metrical specimens by the processes of per- 
jnutation and combination, as woll as nas\a and uddi$ta), which, though per¬ 
taining essentially to the classic metres, appeared like riddlos and at their best 
were catechized in later treatises on the subject, if not given the go-by, 
have served as hard nuts to crack and as avoidable impediments to the 
later easy-going student, especially becauso he had to devote his energies to 
other important topics. From early times of memorable antiquity, devices 
were set on foot to shorten this course and the treatises 2 of Jayadeva, a 
Jaina systematizer of Pingala, who, however, leaves no item out of Pingala’s 
original work, the synopses (sara) in the Agnipurdna and the Qaruda- 
purdna , 3 both, especially the latter, highly valued particularly by the late 
writer Bhaskara-raya, author of the foremost and most voluminous works on 
•the subject, as well as the Prdkrata-PiUgala, which brought metres of the 
V^danga chandas into a line with its ramifications in Prakrit apabkram&a 
and dialectal metres, have served in their own wajtfl to make a business¬ 
like practical approach to the subject available within the reach of later- 
day students. The mediaeval standard works like the Vrttaratndkara and 
the later ea$y manuals like the Chandomanjari of the Orissan poet, Gangadasa, 
and the Srntabodha, often, though wrongly, attributed to the prince of 
poets, Kalidasa, showed which way the wind was blowing. In such cir¬ 
cumstances the attention of the average scholar in literature could not be 
diverted to commentaries 4 on the Vedahga chandas of Pingala, whioh, as 


1 The confusion of the Prdk. Ping, with tho Pin. Ch. Sut. has been responsible for 
wrong entries in several Des. Cat. of MSS. by counting commentaries on the former as 
commentaries on the latter. Krishnamachariyar in his History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature (p. 891) has followed these Des. Cat. and has given a wrong account; e.g. 
commentaries by Vanlnatha and &r!harsa which are available in the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College MSS. collection (Chandas, Nos. 9 and 8) are on the Prdk. Ping. and not on 
Pidgala's Chandahsutra. 

2 Jayadeva-Chandas (pp. 1-40) in the Jayaddman ed. H. D. Velankar, Bombay, 
1950. 

3 Agnipur., Ch. 328-335 (Anand edn., Poona), Oaru4apur„ Ch. 211-210 (Vangav&sl 
edn., Calcutta). 

4 Over and above the three commentaries discussed here are those referred to by the 
popular commentator, Halayudha, in the Mft. Safij. (under IV. 52 : 

; vi. is: $ vra. 34 : 

) those by a efogug (Y. P. and this SB agree in their views in very many 
oases). On f. 101a (regarding vftaffTCPtft fflpvf'CTqiar:) noted by Bh&skararftya, f. 111a 
regarding him Tfif fcftlVTTTVT ) in the Bhdfyardja; and a 

( 179 ) 
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extant in MSS., or known from other commentaries that survived, are not 
more than ten at the best computation. 

Yadavapraka6a is one of such commentators, certainly not the earliest 
but one of the very earliest that are known. As a commentator on metrics 
he is not well known. About seventy years ago Professor Gustav Oppert 
mentioned YadavaprakaSa’s commentary, in his edition of tho lexicon 
Vaijayanti, which is hold in higli esteem throughout South India. The 
Catalogue Gatalogorvm doos not enter this work undor YadavaprakaSa, 
though it was compiled long after this edition. Tho absence <*f any recorded 
MSS. was the ostensible reason for this omission. The Des. Cat. of MSS. in 
the Oriental Library, Madras, of 1905 and later, the Triennial Cat. compiled 
under the same auspices note four MSS., 1 threo of which are in Telugu script 
and one in Devanagri script, which latter may not unlikely have been a 
transcript prepared on the basis of the throe Telugu MSS. The Adyar 
Library MSS. collection has got a MSS. in Devanagri script. 2 The Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, 8 also has got a MSS. in Devanagri. All these MSS., as 
described and known, are more or less defective, full of lacunae, because of 
the wide gap of time and of the mode of approach by the scribes, who' 
copied tho text from MSS. known to them. 

Fortunately for the modern scholar, who has access to the source- 
books used Jby Yadavaprakafia in his treatment of the Vedic metres, and to 
the Concordance of passages from the Vedas (whore almost all of these 
are noticed), the vedic portion, which presented tho greatest difficulty to the 
scribe, is rostorablo with a high degree of proficiency. We cannot be so 
sure of the classical portion, whore the illustrations, of which we shall speak 
in a subsequent soction, and the supplementary metrical extracts 
supplied by Yadavaprakaia present considerable difficulty. Sometimes we 
have to resort to emendations, commonsurato with tho presented text for, 
the purpose of hitting at tho desired roading. 

The well-known Yadavapraka&a was the blessed (bhagavat) Y. P., the 
teacher of tho vWsfddvaita philosopher, Ramanuja, to whom according to 
the tradition current, the latter resorted in Kanci for instruction in Vedic 
and philosophic lore in tho oarly part of the latter’s life as a student. He 
is known to have been tho author of two works, the Vaijayanti , the most 
popular lexicon in South India of the mediaeval period, as the numerous 
references thereto by commentators on Jcdvyas go to show, and the Yati- 
dharmasamuccaya , a digest in eloven sections (parvans) dealing with the 
raison d'etre of the institution and the code of conduct of the yatis, or san- 
nydsins , people in the fourth stage of life according to tho time-honoured 
divisions of the stages of life of a varna&mmin. While the former work is 
available in print, tho latter is known in MSS. 4 only and is often confused 
with a later manual, the Yotidharmasangraha by the monk Vi6ve6vara 
Sarasvati—a work which, in its sectional colophons and in some catalogues 


bh&§ya-kara different from himself noted occasionally in the Vfttacandrodaya , vide 
reference to the readings and expositions of the others, notably western, eastern and 
northern writers (Bhdfyardja, f. 1016, f. 108a, f. 129a), and Kaustubha different from his 
own work, Chcmdah-Kauatubha frequently referred to in the latter work (e.g. f. 276, f. 
326, f. 066, f. 696, f. 88a). This Ch. Kaus. seems to have been an exposition of the 
views of Pidgala as in the Pingala-Chandah-SiUra. 

} D 906, D 900 and R 4271, all in Telugu script and D 16694 in Devanagari script. 

* Adyar: Catalogue of MSS., Part II, p. 39, 9 I, 22. 

* MSS. Chanda8, No. 22. 

4 MSS. L 2949, D 2960, D 2961, D 2962, D 2963, D 2964, . . . D 10207 as well 
as R 3190(g) and R 4967(a) of Mad. Or. Oov. MSS . Library . 
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of MSS. including that in the Asiatio Society, Calcutta, is also named Yati- 
dharmasamu ocaya. YadavaprakaSa’s work is widely known and is used as 
an authoritative exposition by digest writers like Kamalakara Bha£ta in his 
Nirnayasindhu and has been summarized for the school as a handy practical 
manual. 1 It is almost certain that Y. P. wrote other works 2 including a 
fow on the philosophy of the Upanisads and on its bearing on the advaita 
system, as references to, and refutation of, his views appear in the Veddrtha - 
sangraha* of Ramanuja, and as worthy commentators like Sudar&ana 
Siiri would expect one to hold. There is a pointed mention in such 
references to his difference in approach and in the final view (siddkdnta) 
from Ramanuja, as well marked as those from his famous opponents, Sankara 
and Bhaskara. Tradition records that out of such differences, as well as of 
the two other recorded examples of the exposition of the Taitt. Upani$adic 
passage (IT. 1) Satyam jndnam anantam brahma and of the phrase Kapydsam 
pundarlkam in the Ohdndogya Upanisad (I. 6 . 7) delivered in course of his 
first lefjsons from that guru, thcro sprang up a deadly hostility between the 
two, the curtain on which was drawn after some years of persecution aimed 
at the latter, by his acceptance of the religious tutelage of his erstwhile 
pupil Ramanuja. 

The commentary on Pingala’s Chandahsutra at the end of the colophons 
in all the chapters calls itself throughout as tho work of the blessed Yadava- 
prakaSa (bhagavato YddavaprakaAasya krtau Pingalandgacchandoviciti - 
bha$ye . . . adhyayah). At the end of the work there is a verse, 4 evidently 
of the commentator’s composition, which states that the rules of metrics 
(vrttavidhi) have been extracted (ujjahre) from the ChandaMdstra of Pingala, 
to define motres, the favourite (vehicles) of poets, by the good and wise 
Yadavapraka£a, just as the code of conduct ( vrttavidhi ), a word used with a 
double entendre , had been extracted for tho self-controlled ones (va&iri), 
and put into a formal manual, by the same author from the recorded 
instructions of the eminent yati (yativara). This yativara in the above 
verso is compared to the Pi'hgala Ch. jastra, i.e. to Pingala. In our land 
every form of instruction, especially that bearing, on dharma, must have to 
originate from a groat teacher or a figure well known therefor in the 
Puranic fradition appearing as the systematizer of a jdstra (course of disci¬ 
plinary instruction). Taking recourse to the first alternative sense, as a 
personal reference, one would like to regard him as the great Yamun&carya, 
Alavandar, his guru and the pracarya of Ramanuja, who is known by that 


1 R 1634(a), Mad. Or. Qov. MSS. Library. 

2 The Vimusmrtifika assigned to him by some scholars may be a wrong ascription 
duo to confusion in nomenclature. The commentary on Visnu-smTti by Nandapapqlita 
is named as Vaijayantt, the name of the celebrated lexicon by Y. P. 

8 e.g. in p. 2 (in the commentary 

^TWrfHft), P-16 . .. Tfw vide commentary, 

p. 99: vide commentary: qpq <j!qqy«IIWIf 

The page references are to the Calcutta edn. as financed by 
Magniram Bangur, Cal. Vik. Sam., 1908. 

The Adyar MSS. reads the verse a bit differently. = wise (^jj ^rr*J* 
yfj) and gentle or noble. In the Vaijayantt it is stated at the end: 

vfvrem gf* i ...» 
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name as the great muni (paiiJmm ) 1 in the school. The more probable 

explanation, considered from the relevance of the simile, lies in choosing 
the second alternative sense, by which, from references in the prevalent 
works on the subject, yativara becomes equated with the great Dattatreya, 
who in Upani^adic 2 and Pauranic accounts 3 4 5 is described as the yati, who 
gave form and expression to this idstra , in a manner available in the 
Dattdtreyasamhita 4 which has presumably been the model for Y. P.’s 
work and other allied works. The number of citations from him in 
such works and the appositeness of comparing a Adstta with the 
established canons of long continuity would rule out perforce the other 
explanation and vindicate such an interpretation of the verso as the just 
one. The other work, ascribed to Y. P.,' the Vaijayanti , compared with 
later lexicons, contains a fairly large number of words which are peculiar 6 
to Vedic literature, evincing the inherent bias of the author in that line, 
which would serve to connect the bhdsya on Pingala’s work in a kinship. 


1 wrfa mft * far vmf * 1 n 

(intro, ver. 2 cd). One is found in the list of Vi§i$tadvaita teachers noted in 

that work (vide the Pandit edn., 1924, reprint, *p. 154): 

the grandson of the aedrya of and the prdcarya of 

The of footnote 4 (p. 2) may be deemed as a source of his knowledge on in 

the sense that the lessons on the Dattdtreyasamhita and the information therein came 
from him. 

2 iT*fr *HnP*T*. . . (Daltatreyo- 

C' 

panifad); «fm *TO*T*fa; . . . . . . TO**: (Brhajjdbdlopanifad); 

JffafiT . . . WP (Rudrdkfajdbdlopa - 

ni§ad). 

3 e.g. in the Mdrkandcya Puraiyi, Ch. 41, 20-26 (sftfjTlfT^ITTRj) as the teachings of 

Dattatreya; Bhdg. Pur., II. 7.4 . . . MJRTTiT ^ 

^T: I. . . ll) VI. 8.16 (mWTOrf* . . . VTg I 

ifrarWTVi:... ||) 

4 Mad. Or. Oov. MSS. Library , D 2947 (Dattdtreyasamhild on ) in 13 chapters 

divided as (i) *wjt, (ii) (ii*) TRfwfaTOTftfa, (iv-v) t**™*'’*’*^- 

(vi-vii) qfaviq^fafa, (viii) (ix) 

(x-xii) q fa q aqgHH fip g V m and (xiii) fa * q qr ; and D No. 2850 ( Yatidharma - 

aamuccaya) in 11 parvans divided as (i) m f ieu^fa fa, (ii) (iii) farJT- 

fir^nr, (lv) (v) g^jfafa, (vi) ^r*Trrfafal*?T, (vii) *T*TT, (viii) qrafapr- 

fafv, (ix) irfafaftfror, (x) VT^fajTuf^ir, (xi) This work begins 

thus: qmreftarr: wnpq i u 

5 ‘Another distinct feature of the Vaijayanti is that it contains the most important 
words of the sacred as well as of the secular literature in Sanskrit* (G. Oppert’s Preface, 

p. 1). Among such we find far*, ^jfafa^^t, 

(«q^ur), arrofar, srwrar^f, f*WT*, TOTST; mffclWT (one of the seven 

flames of fire), (indeclinable) and *rvfa (= Bh&ekarar&ya, 

the other important commentator on PtA. Ch. SHt., it may be noted incidentally, wrote 
a Vaidikajcofa which was published from Bombay several years ago. 
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Tlie Vaijay anti registers 21 metres as chandas, 1 diverging from the mode 
of Amaraamha (and his followers in lexicography) who would count them 
as seven. The antiquated mode of reference for Vedic works 2 by such 
terms as iahhdntara , a form used by Uvata in his commentaries known to 
students of mediaeval texts like those of Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva 
to designate works, not necessarily of the same Vedic samhita but works of 
other Vedas as well, the brdhmanas , torms like brdhmanavdda (statements 
in the well-known texts known as the Brdhmanas ), vaidika Mokas (referring 
to verses in works of the Vedic sutra period like the Niddnasutra), to the 
bahvrcas and chdndogas', to dd&atayi , and samayom ; the authoritative mention 
of the Vdr§aganyas (under III. 12) and the AhvaraAakha (under III. 15), 
names forgotten even in mediaeval parlance, the frequent citations from 
Vedic Brdhmana and sutra texts, in support of the position of the author 
Pingala, who is designated by the epithet deary a, the wide use of technical 
terms 2 familiar to Vedic scholars like stotra, ddstra, yajyd f annuvdkyd , 
anukramani and sampad> and occasionally of such in verbal forms (. iasyante , 
anucya, anukramyci, sampadyante) as well, and the indulgence in archaic 
and elliptic forms of expression 8 in the commentary are symptomatic not 
merely of Vedic scholarship but also betray an inclination to old fashions, 
which characterize the writer and serve to determine his antiquity. 
Ramanuja belongs certainly to the eleventh century. A.D. 1017-1137 is the 
life period assigned to him in the tradition of the school, and his teacher, Y. P., 
in his early life must have therefore lived between the fourth quarter of the 
tenth and the middle of the eleventh century. The well-known commentator 
on the Ch. sutras , the vrttikrt Halayudha who from his panegyric verses used 
as illustrations must bo inferred to have lived in the time of king Mufija, 
the uncle and predecessor of king Bhoja, i.e. near about the last quarter 
of the tenth century, has no such preferences or inclinations and his com¬ 
mentary on the Vedic portion is only an easy rendering of the sutras. 

The third great annotator is the groat scholar-prodigy, Bhaskararaya, 
author of more than fifty works, four of which (leaving out the amphibious 
polemic Vddakutuliala , conceivod in the spirit of a rnimarhsaka, eight sections 
of whichf according to his own assertion, relate to metres) are on metrics. 4 * * * 


1 Qdyatripramukham chhandah (Amarakofa), Chhandobheddstu gayatripramukhd 

ekavirhAatih (Vaij ., p. 85): Vaij., p. 236 Sift is important in this connection, 

vide f.n. 12, f.n. 37 and f.n. 41, as ®fvr in Y. P.’s commentary is often used as a synonym 
for (metres). 

2 These terms are found also in Uvata’s commentary on the JR k. PrdtUdkhya written 
in Uj jay ini under king Bhoja {Rsyadimica namaskrityojjayinydrriuvapo vasan mantrd- 
nam kftavdn bhafyam mqthirh bhoje praddsciti, i.e. about the first quarter of the 
eleventh century A.D.). The influence of the one over the other is not ruled out. From 
the life period inferred from the records of the R&m&nuja sect, it is likely that Y. P. is 
the later of the two. 

8 e.g. ^ (under I. 13); *TTOT: £ ft 

ft wr (under II. 9); an* Wlft«w8hHTW'W«V 

Yfk (under III. 36); WWWT*- (under III. 55); 

(under III. 66); qjsrflrgTOt I 

( unde r V.8). 

4 Vr. Can. XJd. (III.C 94), Bhd^yardja (III.A 177 of the Society collection), the 

Ch. Kaus. and the Mrta~{mn)jivarvi. The Bhdakaravildsakdvya (life-account of Bh&aka- 
rarftya) notes one more VOrttikardja, not separately mentioned by Bh&skara himself 

probably because it was a part of the Bhfyyar&ja or of the Vr* Can. Ud. both of which 

oontain vdrttikae as supplementary matter, or because it waj|somebody else’s composi¬ 

tion like the Chotl Vftti noted there. ™ 
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Two of them, the Vrttacandrodaya , the biggest known dissertation on the 
subject, in eighteen thousand granthas , and the Bhd$yardja on Pingala’s 
Chandahsutra, have direct relation to Pingala’s work. Both the latter 
works are available in full in MSS. in the Society collection of Sanskrit MSS. 
of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. Bhaskararaya seems to refer to Y. P. as 
prdncafb, vrddhah , the old scholar, 1 a term indicating respectable antiquity. 
But while Bhaskararaya has used Halayudha’s vrtti profusely # in both of his 
works, he has made a meagre use of Y. P.’s work and this is easily explained. 
Bhaskararaya is an elaborate and finished debater, or, to be more pointed, 
he likes to present himself as the challenger of the views of others, including 
even minor writers who do not deserve such a scrutiny in treatment. Y. P. 
is a sober, sedate and dignified writer, bent on helping his readers with a 
short, lucid and practical exposition and presents his notes in a manner 
that does not conduce to controversy. Ho minimizes differences by noting 
the siddhanta of the acdrya 2 as such in the Vedic portion and supplements 
information for the classical literature portion by the pithy expression 
api ca. Even when he stresses one particular view, e.g. in connection 
with his exposition 8 of the genera samani , pramdni and vitdna (V. 6, 7, 8) 
and of the gathd (VIII. 1), on all of which topics a keen controversy 
has subsequently raged, his manner is so convincing that it disarms all 
criticism. In these specific cases Bhaskararaya queerly onough does not 
fight with him, even though his views are often fundamentally different. 
He uses two verses, the first and the fourth (last) verses in Y. P.’s introduction 
to his commentary. Though all the four verses apparently overlap Pin- 
gala’s sutra text (Y. P.’s intro, v. 1-2 and Ch. su. I. 1-11), they are meant as 
appreciative eulogy of Pingala’s work and method, the first especially as an 
indirect way of seeking the grace of &iva, 4 who is noted as the pioneer of 
the ddstra at the end of Y. P.’s commentary. Bhaskararaya uses them to 


1 Vr. Can. Ud. (f. 316): Prancastudirgham samyogaparam tathd plutam vyaflja- 
ndntamu§mdntam. Sdnusvdram ca gururh kvacidavasdn&pi laghuvantyam, and Vf. Can. 
Ud. (f. 48a) and Bhdsyardja (f. 586, 59a): Yatha mayarasatajahhanalagasammitam 
bhramati vanmayam jagati yamyeti kegancichchhlolce. 

* of. Jayd. Ch. I. 4 I. 6 s I. 9 fwfl'r ufaftfa and Y. P.‘ 

into. V. 4: ffir . . . and on 1.10: *fjj farawTOT OT St TOT*?- 

ft*»t W’WITOT, faxiS WW’WTsftmjt; on I. 11 : g jjlftJJUW 

yiw frfV'rr *r fusi *r*(T...» on vi. i: WTJfriv 

I... fSfn i... ... *i*if... ii 

* Ibid., V. 8: 

w*TOtra*9<3fTwrjrcreT?t wrSt *rrw wfw i... wrStfiT 
qsjiwfir ^TT«rt wftrfiI wSt wrait fawT- 

... i v. 7: 3»nkfTftr wsronwr *rr« KTiwfii... 

• j vj »• ^ 


I (This is also the view of the Jdnarfr. Ch. Vic. (II. 3-5); VIII. 6 : \ 

wfa* »r*ni ftnr ^ ’Msmfa* 

* Sa jayati pingalandgafr twapraaddSdvMuddhamatili, and Vf. Can. Ud., f. 4906: 
granthah Qol^yambdprcwddatah pdrnah and Bhdsyardja, f. 1325: iti Md&radopdeti - 
labdhdHfdiksitSmicit ... chhandojUdnamxdam bhavddbhagavato lebhe &urdndrhgnru* 
9taamddduioyavana8tat6suragururmdn<fctvyandmd tat ah. mdwfcivyddapi saitavo munwmro 

rdtastatah pifigalcwtasyedmH yafaad gwrorbhuvi dhftarh prdpydsmadddyaih lcramdt. 
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explain the position of the idstrahara’s ruling on relevant points (&astra- 
sthiti) and has remarks which are in no way derogatory to the great com¬ 
mentator, whom ho acknowledges as pranca\\ (an old scholar). 

The present-day student of Pingala’s work meets with these two verses 
(rather all the four verses) in the introduction by Y. P. in his commentary 
in all the printed editions of Halayudha’s vftti (except in one, the Bib. Ind. 
edn., Calcutta, 1871), and is perplexed. In a MSS. (Madras Or. MSS. Lib., 
D 901) thereof both these verses are also met with where, however, the editor’s 
note 1 * * 4 * sets matters right. None of the MSS. of Halayudha’s vrtti, consulted 
by us, contains these versos. Bhaskararaya’s ascription of them to pranedji 
(old writers) and not to Halayudha .... (vrtti-krt), whom he has cited very 
frequently in his works, settles the question. By no stretch of imagination 
can they be regarded as part of Pihgala’s sutra work either. The wording of 
the first verse (jayati Pingalandgah), and the absence of any commentary on 
these verses, which, as we have already noted, cover the grdund trodden 
over by his sutras , leads also to this conclusion. Moreover, no sutrakdra of 
•repute can ever have the foolishness to indulgo in such self-praise. The 
practice among a certain section of Deccan Brahmins, to which Mm. Kane 
refers, in his History of Dhanna&astra , of citing tho first of these verses 
(mayarasatajabhanalagasammitam.. .), the symbols arranged exactly in the 
order in Pihgala’s work, where they are first noted (I. 1-10) during the 
annual Vedic updlcarman ceremony presumably as an earnest indication of 
the beginning of the vedanga chandas 2 meaning theroby that it is a part 
and parcel of Pihgala’s work is, therefore, based on a wrong supposition 
and may have come into vogue rather late. This is provod by the faulti¬ 
ness of the symbolic and technical names of other departments too (e.g. in 
grammar where Panini’s Agtadhydyi may be noted as tho source-book). ‘ 

There arises, therefore, the consideration of the primary requisite of a 
scrupulously concoived commentary, especially in the case of an early 
work, viz. that of presenting a faultless text. Y. P. is, on this as well as on 
other grounds, a more faithful commentator than anybody else, particularly 
Halayudha. Halayudha has left out certain sutras , e.g. IV. 8 in Y. P.’s 8 
presentation, in the Vedic portion, which is read as one sutra by Y. P., as 
three sutras by Bhaskararaya in his Bhd§yardja 4 and as five sutras 5 by 
SadguruSisya in his commentary on the Rk. v. sarv. anu of Katyayana (the 
division being uktam sd'ti | ynadhyam, | pratisthd su ca in Bhaskararaya’s 
presentation and uktam | sati \ madhyam | pratisfha \ su ca in Sadguru6isya’s 
reference) 6 * , VI. 16 ekarupam saujagau gah Q and VI. 38 (Mapluta). He has 
mentioned certain sutras as being doubtful (III. 65, III. 66 and VIII. 14 in 


1 Ibid, on D 901 : ‘Tho stanzas in the beginning seem to be taken from the 
commentary by Y. P.’ 

* Vol. II, p. 703, f.n. 1684: 913 :_o.f. Nid. Sdt. Ch. Vic. (fVo&i 

*r: with nwt finw»nftaT and 

Vr. Can. Ud, f. 8a-Sb: f*re»l*rf<WS5TO*rHT^ sfimiq 

^g^fjTWW I One Cal. Sanskrit CoU. MSS. of Ping. Ch. SU. (mula) ( Chhandas No. 6 ) 

• * 

reads the verse ... at the very beginning of the text, though it does not count 

it among sutras, which are numbered in the MSS. 

8 IV. 8 : uktam sdti madhyam pratifphd su chaimdrvyunydni paflca chhanddthsi. 

4 Bh&pyardja, f. 61a: etdni sutrdiii vrittikftd vismrtdni. 

6 As in p. 78 (ed» by Maodonell, Oxford, 1809). 

9 Y. P. reads it as the first edtra on 11 -syllabled metres. Some (vide Weber: 

' Indiech Studien, VIII. p. 390) including Bh&skarar&ya in the Bhdgyardja read it as 

the last sutra on lO-ayU abled metres. 
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Y. P.’s text) which 1 are acknowledged by all as of Pingala. On the con¬ 
trary, he has admitted certain autras (e.g. vdhinl between VI. 39 and VI. 40 
of Y. P. and vildsini before VI. 27 of Y. P.’s text) and added eighteen aOtras 
all in a series (in VIII. 2-19 in his numbering) which did not form part of 
the original antra work. Bhaskararaya in his almost desperate attempt to 
make up the round number of throe hundred, 2 which he ascribes to Pingala 
on an alleged tradition amongst authorities on the subject, has accepted 
certain autras , some on the basis of the tradition enshrinad in the Agni- 
pur ana and especially in the Garudapurdna and certain more not counted 
by them which are doubtful and about some of which he* is not himself 
very sure. Besides,, the order of arrangement of the autras , especially in the 
Vedic portion in Y. P. (e.g. III. 11-19 and III. 65-68), is not the same in 
other commentaries. In this matter we may safely follow the Gh. viciti 
(recently published from West Germany) and the Jayadeva Ghandas in 
preference to the two Purana texts which appear to be later and on which 
latter works Bhaskararaya places implicit confidence. There are some 
minor divergences 3 in the readings of the autras in Y. P.’s text from those 
in Halayudha’s, including differences in nomenclature 4 of the metres—and 
here we are not counting the faulty readings perpotrated by the editors of 
Halayudha’s text as printed. In almost all these cases Y. P.’s readings are 
unexceptionable. One such reading is in VIII. 1 ( atrdsiddham gdtha) 
where Halayudha and later writers like Kedarabhatta choose to read 
atrdnuktam gathd. Older authorities 5 —as Jayadeva (VII. 36) and Medha- 
tithi, the commentator on the Manusamhita (IX. 42), as we have noted in 
Jottings on Sanskrit Metrics published in Our Heritage (Vol. VII. 2 and Vol. 
VIII. 2), sanction Y. P.’s reading. 

The ten opening sutras of Pingala’s work (known as da&asutri in scho¬ 
lastic circles), like the opening sutras defining guna, vrddhi } etc., in the 
A§(ddhydyi of Papini, have been explained differently by various commenta¬ 
tors from the standpoint of their bearing on the bastra in general. Mediaeval 
commentators on this work starting from Halayudha, as well as those on the 
later popular nibandha texts like the Vrttaratnakara f have spent their time 
and energy in explaining their auspicious aspect ( mangaldrtha ), c.e. with an 
eye to phalaAruti , the alleged theological bearing on the subjeot in the 
pauranic fashion. Bhaskararaya has in his Bhdsyardja struck on a new 


1 atra rocandbhah krtayah 6ydvdnyaticchanddrh8ilyadfviyate chhandogah ... for 
which Halayudha is criticised by Bhaskararaya in the Bhdsyardja (f. 46o-456): 
caramasiitradvyam na karlavyam iti vrttikrtdm pramddah. 

* Bhdfyardja (f. 132a) : *** W(*nrf»§fw: | 

II Y. P. has 288 sutras, 16 in Ch. 1.16 in Ch. 11.68 in Ch. III. 64 in 

Ch. iv!*42 in Ch. V.42 in Ch. VI.36 in Ch. VII. 16 in Ch. VIII. The Cal. Sanskrit 
College MSS. (Chandaa No. 6) has 297 and Halayudha has 308. 

S e.g. in. 13 : Halayudha reads *TTrft J m. 16 : 

ttfin&T, H. reads sfireT; m. 66 : . . . nkT 

trarfs, H. reads finreHClrfWiT^tar. . .; VI, 41: (Y. P.), 

H. leaves out 31 q and notes mi^iwi u Tn '• ( 

* e.g. Y. P. IV. 40 which H. reads TCIWf j VI. 7 : gsitrfiuWWT, H. reads 

, y. p. vt. 37: f%»»f>nr*T which H. and others read as 
Y. P. VII. 26: which H. reads as W, the Agmpurdna as 1 

ft The Qamujapur&na (Oh. 336.1) whioh on its own assertion is a summary of 
Pifigala's work, however, reads VTOT | 
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note in his bold but ingenious approach to unfold their ulterior objective 
and has taken a bid to remove the thorns of wrong interpretations (da&a- 
sutrivilaprotam-asatvydkhydnakan^akarh). * Our old commentator (Y. P.) has 
provided a novel perspective for looking into them at the end of his com¬ 
mentary on the first chapter, which fits in admirably with the Vedic incep¬ 
tion* of the soienoe as well as with the treatment of his subject-matter by the 
sutrakdra himself, a form of approach found in other dastras (e.g. Alamkdra) 
as well. The ten sutras point at the efficacy of a grounding in the ten 
categories ( padarthas ), viz. metrical units (ganas), appellations ( samjna ), 
the process of resolution—the division of the conjunctive syllables ( vikar$a , 
sampad)-*- the deity (devoid), musical notes ( svara ), the clans of the important 
Vedic fsis (gotra), the colours (varna), the differentiation of short and long 
vowels (gurulaghusanjndna), the division into the three (sama, ardhasama, 
vi§ama) classes of metres, and the caesura (yati). While the first two and 
the last three have strict relevance to classic metres, the other five pertain 
characteristically to Vedic metrics; and these cover the entire body of the 
sutra work. The six mdtrds in the wording of the opening sutra (I. 1) of the 
work point, according to Y. P., to the six pi'atyayas treated in the last 
chapter. Bharata in his NdtyaAdstra also has noted ten fundamental 
requisites in the understanding of the modus operandi of metres ( chando - 
gatavidhi ), which are, however, explained in their relevance to the drama by 
his commentator Abhinavagupta. 1 2 The incidence of the number ten has 
an aptness in the case of Pingala’s work which invites attention. 3 

The commentary on the strictly Vedic portion covers a little less than 
one-third of the entire work and the numbering of sutras just agrees with 
that proportion (92 out of a total of 288 sutras). It is lucid and informative 
to a degree and may well be used as a safe companion to the study of the 
•Vedic chandas literature as any other commentary (bhagyantara) in Vedic 
parlance as well as on the prdtidakhyas on strictly Vedio lines. Y. P. has 
put forward a strong brief for the dcarya Pingala as the expositor of the 
veddnga chandas and not as a summarizer thereof, emphasizing that the 
apparent omissions and oversights, in reality, do not matter (e.g. remarks 

in his compientary on III. 6 dcdryepa tu . vyabhicdrasydpi dar&andt ; 

on III. 48 padapanktayo gdyatrivi£e§dh, iti bahvfcah, panktivtte$a eva brahma - 
navddebhya itydear yah, tathd ca brdhmanavdddh . . .). This has been possible 
because of his thorough and systematic use of Samhitd and Brahmana 
literature and not merely of the Vedic sUtra manuals, especially the 
Rk. prdtUakhya , the Anukramanis of &aunaka and K&tyayana and 
the Niddnasdtra attached to the Sdmaveda , and the Bfhat-sarvdnukrama- 
nlsutra of the Atharvanas. It has rendered superfluous works like the 


1 f .2a: f ftTSTWTWMN I. . . I ******* R 

vNfwrTsfk i... *fa#t** finrn* ifwraraj htopc: r 

2 Ndt. S'ds. (G.O.S. edn., Vol. II. Ch. XIV, 102) i sampadvtrdmapddcUcha devoid- 
sthdnamakfaram. varnah svaro vidhirvfttamiti chhandogoto vidhih || and the Abh. bh . 
thereon: sampadili ... drutdveva sambhavo no kdvya iti tdtparyatp. etannirdpa^amd- 
poyujyate yatra vedavdkyasadrfam vdkyam nirntyate yoMbhiflidnaiakuntale. 

8 The Cal. Sanskrit Coll. MSS. (Chandas No. 6) of Pirigala Chan. Sdi. puts this 

nicely: f^rf^CT*T 1*1 *TTWT^t- 

This is a gist of Y. P.’s commentary on 1.16 (dh^ristrimityddiniath sutram ,., prastarddin 
faf pratyaydmti) which has been referred to above in details in Y. P.’s co mmentar y on 

i. is:... fwftnjif frir ’ft* sfironaTN wwfiwii irrmwifirwi 

vn*rrfh*riS*jfk 1 jr*r*[ vw: 

m* top* a* yq r n Tft 8 ! to vwn fafh i 

8 
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learned commentary on the chandas portion by Sadgurutiisya on KatyH- 
y ana’s Sarvdnukramanl (Rv.), which was composed about two centuries 
later and which was utilized by the next, though very late, commentator on 
Pingala already noted. The illustrations given by Y. P. are copious and are 
explained by helpful, though terse, comments 1 which often evince his 
manifold attainments. Halayudha has not provided illustrations—the 
Bib. Ind. edn. and old MSS. of his work are evidences therefor—though 
printed editions have been bold enough to supply them ,• maybe on the 
basis of notes appended at top and bottom of certain MSS f that were con¬ 
sulted by them* 

The significance of the role of metres in Vedic paraphernalia (II. 16), the 
suggestive analysis of the process of vikar§a or svarabhakti (III. 2), sequel to 
the idea of the manifold conception of svara in Vedic phonetics, the processes 
of contraction (pratikrama) and expansion (abhikrama) 2 * incidental to Vedic 
formulation of metres with reference to the number of syllables, the con¬ 
ception of vrtti in its two forms, the laghuvrtti and the guruvrtti as depend¬ 
ing on the shortness and length of vowels in the structure 8 of a Vedic* 
metre, particularly of the anutfubh, tri$(ubh and jagati, and their conscious 
application by the Vedic r$is, a very important feature almost lost sight of 
by the modern scholars, especially of the West, in their statistical analysis 
of the emphasis on such in the light of the variations in cadence which aro 
sought to be explained away, their division into the basic metres, the 
atichandas (long metres), and the rare varieties like krti, the occasional, 
rather rare, operation of the process 4 of adhya$a (appendago) and the acqui¬ 
escence in the theory of metres having a varying number of feet (with proper 
illustrations) commencing from one to six, both of which contingencies 5 * * 
have been especially marked in Prakrit and Apabhram&a metrics, the 

1 Under III. 7 : BB BTBBBTBBT ... I tfTBfhPcfB BflB: BfklTT : I 

BIB fifB^T I BBB1 . . . if* fBB: I ; III. 16: Wlfft I 

B BB • - * Bfif . . . BrBBTfBB; III. 46 : BTBBtf*TB B fB^T^BJTBTB 

fBBTJBT^ BI ... BT B BJTBBTBWfw I; HI. 64 : JfTBBtSftfir I 

BR BBTB BB BIBTBIB^B IIBTBTBf: | 

2 Under III. 6 : BB BBUBJTBBt BT^TBT BBTBBOTT : MfilBUBB: BIT BBRBTBTCBTBT 
BlfiTBUBB* I BIT BBT^BTBBBTBT TfB B\€BT: I BIBB BT BBTB^BTBT BlfHBUBfB 
BIT Bg^BKBTBT: BftlRTlVf* (cf. Nid. Sut., I. 6) I 

2 Under III. 6 : BWtBOTIBTO JBB BBT ... I BB BB JBBUfBBIBt 

Bf<%B BTfkftB^ I . . . BIBIBB BfBBTBBB—BBTTBBIBBBTBBT- 

wft: BIS *TBB BTBB BBB Blig I BOT ^B«BB JBB B?T*[ I BBTSBTBBBJ BTBB1 
BBB BTffB *3BB B* JBB BIT<| (cf. Rk. Prati, XVIII. 6); also Bk. Prdti, XVII. 
22 : BBdBIB BBB fafilW BWBWBB[ I fBBJTftfBfflBBIBt BIBBBTBT^BT^ II 

* Under III. 0: Br^mYBBrBT^BBTqBlB1B«nBBBT^lBTOn^BfBBT Bfa BTBR 
BrTBTB: I BBT BROTH ftfB-BTfti f^Bt ^ fjfl BJBtfB ^flBT IftB BT 

BBTBBT (Rv., VI. 121. 11 ed) BB BTlltBB fBB B Br?T?BBf«nBTBEBt 

( Rv ., I. 127. lb) BBBTTOTT: BI*P B*B* BT*T BB *T BBI2BI (Ilk. Prati, XVII. 

' 43 : BIWTBT:. . . WBB** HB-BT^T:) I 

5 5B:BTBT: (Uva*a on Bk. Pr.) — BBBfWTBT: (Y. P.) cf. Hem C . Ann. IV. 26 

B*t BV BfBKBf IV. 49: Bf^BB^BlBBBT BT1JBTB BUlf]* 

(for Prakrit) and V. 23: BTBf BBT%*rHJB?tlB* BJ J BT 

V. 30 j % BfWt^rfwBTT (for Apabhramfia). 

8b 
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evolution and role of the generic upajaii variety (VI. 18) in classio metrics 
and the gdthd (VIII. 1) are points discussed and threshed out by Y. P. in an 
admirable way. 

While commenting on this subject, Y. P. has not missed the utility of 
their being related, sometimes per se but more often as evolutes and deve¬ 
lopments of the important metres of later metrics, especially in the Rdmd- 
yana and the Mahabharata , the epic metres, as they are often termed. He 
has—and Bhaskararaya has taken the clue from him—drawn the attention 
of his readers to the exactly identical texture, i.e. with proper attention 
to their shortness and length of vowels, in the oases of the epio 6loka, the 
upajaii and the jagati. The fact is that the flexibility in the practice of the 
Vedic r$is in their fashioning the metres has resulted, in certain cases, of 
their forms approaching and sometimes of representing faithfully and 
exactly their classio prototypes. Commentators like Yadavaprakaia 
have not failed, here and there, to characterize such illustrations as anti¬ 
cipating 1 their classic fixed patterns. Judgod from an evolutionary stand- 
. point there has been no violent departure from the Vedic type in the form 
of later metrical expression and expansion, a point which has been rather 
extremely stressed by opinionistic writers like Bhaskararaya in connection 
with certain rare types, as shall be pointed out in dotails in a subsequent 
section. 

Y. P.’s achievement in the section of the classic metres appears pro¬ 
minently in his role as a supplementer of Pingala’s text therein. That 
has been the sensible view which has appreciated the justness of this 
approach, provided they are in the right context. This has been done by 
others in a form of not being shown in their proper places but of being 
indulged in with a vengeance right up to the extent of presenting them in 
• the form of sutras of the original work, e.g. by Halayudha. Y. P.’s 
model was followed by Bhaskararaya in his Bhd§yardja on Pingala and 
by many commentators, notably by Narayanabhatta in his commentary 
on the Vr. ratnd. These items of information were not allowed promi¬ 
nence to the detriment of the textual contents, in accordance with the 
dicta (anqpeksitdndm sankoco nanapeksitavistarah) . In the Vedic portion 
he seems to be guided by the dictum that nothing, not touched on by the 
original writer, has got to be explained (ndnapek^itamucyate) . This is 
simply from the practical viewpoint of avoiding the overburdening 
of the later-day student with details which are curious and meant only 
for the advanced Vedic scholar. In accordance with the old Indian 
view about authoritativeness (pramanam iastram) he introduces and 
defends them as found in idstrantara . By this term he means other 

works on the subject utilized by him or he may have had one particular 
work in mind, which is difficult to spot out now. The peculiarity in these 
additional items lies in this that they are mostly written in the form of sutras , 


» e.g. (Rv. i. i.i), 

ftftW II (Odyatri) ; {Rv. X. 9.2) ; JTr*rf*H WT I | 

HTfflTW | | vfa* II {Rv. I. 10.1); 'JWTO | %*T 

fTOH WT || {Rv. X. 136.7) (Anutfubh); 

wrifa: ( r v . vi. 7i.4ab), w wrfrtf | spiKfini wvn: wft wt wwq i 

| ]Ptwt ]ftwr|»r |«w Tnmmwfiro 11 (Rv. x. 165.6) ( THatubh ) ; 

*WTf»n?*n (Rv. vra. 861a), wnt * WW S’ftfW wmw WWW 

Rvj.x.9 2.2od wwnrwwn wwtorwwft wtnfavnr wwf vnw^ii (Rv. x. i67.3od) 

(Jagati). ' * 
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which, as in Pingala’s work, unlike what has been the practice of later 
writers, are not composed in the metres concerned, and follow closely the 
technology of the Pingala system. The one work, which certainly is older 
than Y. P. but not very much older, the JanaArayi Chandoviciti *, follows 
the Pingala pattern of sutras —rather overdoes it, but it uses a different and a 
more complex technology. This would serve to draw our attention to the 
fact of the lamentable loss of early works on metrics, a point which other 
works (e.g. Jayakfrti's Chandonuddsana towards the end) suggest. Some 
of the names of metres 2 in Y. P/s additional list agree with^hose of Hema- 
candra which are deducible from his sutras. A few agree with those in the 
Jdnairayi. Y. P. has done yeoman service in furnishing such a list, which 
includes metres cultivated in later fashionable literary circles. Halayudha’s 
resort to dmndya or sampradaya 2 in his Mrtasanjivani has a minor and 
limited objective, viz. of referring exclusively to the valid division of the 
verse and of its feet. 

In this treatment of the classical ( laukika ) metres, unlike Halayudha 
and others, Y. P. starts with their twofold 4 division accepting the varnas . 
(syllables) and mdtras (syllabic instants)$ the former of which he labels as 
varnajatis , the latter as mdtrdjdtis. His treatment of the latter is on the 
lines of Pingala himself—ho sticks to this subdivision as far as they are 
divisible again into ganas (as in the dryd class) or not (which he styles as 
nirganajdtis ) e.g. as in the vaitdliya). Ho avails himself of the opportunity 
of recording that instances 6 of the former are met with in the Vedie litera¬ 
ture, too. Both of these set classes are well represented in early Prakrit 
literature, early mediaeval Prakrit poets (of the fifth to the ninth century) 
having expanded 6 and enriched their scope, so much so that mdtra chandas 


1 Vide The Jdnderctyi and its Author ( J.O.I. , Baroda, Vol. IX) and Further Light on * 
the Jdnd&rayi Chandoviciti (J.O.I. , Baroda) by the present author. 

2 e.g. under VI. 3 (J dndSrayi Chandoviciti , IV, 17, and Hem., H. 56); 

under VI. 8 (Hem., H. 93 ); under VI. 8 (Hem., n. 96); under VI. 14 (Hem., 

II. 117); Wtfto under VI. 27 (Hem., II. 132); under VI. 34 ( J&n ., IV. 62); 

under VII. 3 ( J&n IV. 65); under VII. 13 (Hem., II. 266). 

8 Vide also ref. to II in the Vf. Cand. Ud, (f. 80-81o) of Bh&akarar&ya. 

As under fMjHTTHTT (VI. 6); under VI. 7; H VI*) ^ VI. 8; TW VI. 11; 

*nn VI. 13 ; 'SwfWBT VI. 14. Y. P. admits their authoritativeness. 

* Y. P. under IV. 12 : JVrflT I 

1... tn^naiTinr ... i wnarrfHfHHH- 

v rrf w4(f} i 1 

* Y. P. under VI. 12 : UTS T I HUT UTUVfuUT: TSflHUruWl'St- 

u u r u uf u i—Ywfwr] vufa fu 1 & I qft | sft | ** uuftr | fu^T J uu i wr | umfu | mi | 

WHUT | U«UT | U | S? | U U 

« -For WTUTTU in KAlidAsa, Vikr. Ur., IV. 66 (N.S. edn., p. 112): mf«Tm| giS*l 
UTuffeu | |»JJ tjf<H 1* (23)1 UUHUf | HftftrVT | | MTU(T | ^ 1t (23) I 

u*uu IWW1 fauuw I utf*^ | fSrm < !) u|vr (23)— unit | rranPf | v w< 3 > |«nruT | 

WT (23) I The verse is designated flfiifWVr in the text in which there is a five-more gofta 

in eaoh quarter as indicated. It is *rfvfHU according to the J&n&irayi, IV. 48, and of 

the WWSff sub-class according to Hemaoandra (IV. 49). KoneSwara (should we read 
his name as Koledwara ?), the Bengali annotator (whose work as in the Asiatic Society 
Manuscript Govt. Collection is written in proto-Bengali which may be of the twelfth 
oentury A.D.), and Ranganatha admit this Sanskrit verse in the text. The views 
of S. Pandit (Bombay 8.8. edn.) and his followers, who reject the Prakrit passages as 
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became, par essence, the vehiole of certain types especially of the lyrics and 
devotional pieces, and Y. P. could not but be aware of them. Such verses in 
Sanskrit appear in early Prakrit literature as companion specimens , 1 and 
occasionally in descriptions and laudatory stanzas 2 (stotra) in pure Sanskrit 
(e.g. campu) works, in both of which roles they branch out as separate 
karPya patterns , 2 e.g. in the bhogdvali and viruddvali* In dramas, in 
operas or musioal kavyas (the rOgakdvyas) —as well as in the tofaka, rOsaka, 
ndtyarOsaka, prasthana —they are in evidence. The testimony of the two 
metricists, VirahShka and Svayambhu, who certainly preceded Y. P., and 
composed their works dealing primarily with Prakrit metrios in Prakrit— 
the former, however, deals secondarily with Sanskrit metres in Sanskrit— 
and that of the JOna&rayl Ch. viciti , which treats of matravriias of a new 
pattern , 4 not envisaged in Pingala’s work and in those of his close 
followers like the poet Jayadeva, and of the Chandonu4dsana by Jayaklrti,® 
who lived not far away from the time of Y. P., go to vindicate their wide 
acceptance and their delectability to the discriminating scholar. The use 
. of padas (lyric pieces) in Jayadeva’s Oitagovinda 6 (close of the twelfth 
century), a work fashioned on the old sargabandha pattern, is significant. 
The songs there are reducible to the pattern of the paddkulaka metre— 
labelled by some later motricists as gitavrtias —discussed in Pingala’s work, 


also the Sanskrit verse, have been refuted by the present writer in a paper of his ten 
years ago and have been refuted very recently by H. D. Velankar in the Sahitya 
Akademi edition of the drama. The last three lines are apparently dissimilar in different 
MSS., so much so that the number of matras in them is different. In that case the 

is of the Pnw variety as defined by Virahafika in the Vrttajdtisamucooya 
(Ch. IV). Vide Jottings on Sanskrit Metrics , p. 32, on this point. 

1 e.g. in the (composed in A.D. 779) a mixed Prakrit work of that 



II (28 rnatrds in each foot) cited as (p. 116. Singhi Jain 

series, 1955* edited by A. N. Upadhye). This is of the variety of that metre. 

2 e.g. in (tenth century A.D.), N.S. edn., part I, pp. 178-89 (12 verses 

in succession in matrd chandas including etc., forming panegyric matter 

and part II, pp. 182-83, containing a description of a locality named again in 

a series of 

8 These are treated in the Sangitaralndkara (Ch. IV) as sangitaprabandhas and 
in the Virudalak§ana by the Bengal Vai^nava Rupa Gosvamin, vide Jottings on 
Sanskrit Metrics , p. 18, footnote 40. One mediaeval compiler Puru?ottama in his 
Chandomakhdnta (Varondra Research Soc. MSS.) calls these verses gitavrttas. 

4 No less than 28 of the sutras (46-72) are unorthodox (andrpa) in the sense 
that they are not derived from Pidgala’s Ch. Sut. and refer to the patterns in use in 
Prakrit as also in Sanskrit metrics. The illustrations in the Sul., as usual, are in 
Sanskrit verses. 

6 13 of the 37 sutras in Ch. VI of his Chan, anu deal with such metres and are 
later considered by Hemocondra in Ch. VII of his Ch. anu., while Ch. VII deals with 
mdtrdvfttas as in Kan arose and form a good introduction to Konarese metrics. 

6 Vide f. 36 of the Bhdfyardja and f. 616 of Vr> Can. Ud.: •.. 

srMt snnfMfT w i ('foftar*- 

i fa CtNT*[ I The above pada as read in printed 
edition (VII. 32) is different and is to be judged from a different standpoint—-it is a 
mOtrOsamaka, ibid. (f. 176a): STT^J fafwHTwfor- 

and (f. 232a): ... I 

of the Pf\ Can . Ud. are his observations in this connection. 
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in a good number of cases with this difference that the number of mdtrds in 

the different padas (e.g. in the daiavatdra stotra: pralayapayodhijale . 

and vadasi yadi kincidapi .) is not uniform. Bhaskararfiya also 

recognizes such types and accepts them in the fold of pdddkulaka. The 
attitude of Y. P. in not directly mentioning mdtrdvrttas of this pattern, 
which had forced their way into Sanskrit literature as well, is probably to 
be explained by his partiality to Vedic affiliation, which, as a discriminating 
student of Pingala’s Chandahsutra (veddnga) he could not readily accede to 
but which he could only tolerate. » 

It is this divided sympathy in his attitude that has led him to refer to 
the view that the dryds , the type of ganamdtrd-vrttas , so popular in other 
camps (idstrdntara) by the name of gatha, are traceable in the Vedio litera¬ 
ture also . 1 That he cites one instance of the drya> which is copied by 
Bhaskararaya in his works, is not to be adduced as an evidence for his 
general acquiescence in the hypothesis of mdtrd-vrttas as being aria or 
anoient. Indeed the advocates of this hypothesis had to cite from a late 
work of Vedic literature (the Brahmabindupanisad) for no modern scholar . 
would accept it as definitely of pre-Christian era. That dryds were known in 
plenty before this time, as we have noted in the Jottings on Sanskrit Metrics , 
may have a certain force as an argument to the contrary. But there is no 
gainsaying the fact that while the full-fledged dryd in its rigid form may be 
rare in early Vedic literature, there were conscious attempts in metrical 
compositions in the form of what one may call proto-aryds which led to 
this direction. Some of these have been referred to by us in the dissertation 
mentioned above; for in tracing the dryd to its sources one cannot peremp¬ 
torily set aside such forms of Vedic metres, particularly as in essence they 
were derivatives of the anusfubh. Ho, however, does not go so far as the 
later opinionetic Bhaskararaya, who cites the authors of a Vedic text—it is a * 
late Vedic text, however, not so old and authoritative as the Rk. prati - 
idkhya , the Niddna-sutra and the Anukramanis of &aunaka and Katyayana— 
which accounts for the dandaka 2 (as woll as for tho mdtrd-vrttas* in general), 
a finished and artificial form rarely met with in the early epics and in 
pre-Christian kdvya literature. 

Y. P.’s illustrations in the classical section of his commentary call for 
some notice. Authors of works liko the Chandoviciti of Mitradhara which 
could not have been composed later than the third century A.D. have taken 
up tho role of illustrating the sutras concerned by verses of their own com¬ 
position. Y. P.—unlike the mediaeval commentators on Alankara treatises, 
generally but not universally, and like many other authors of manuals on 
the subject—has chosen to follow this tradition. Halayudha, however, 
has illustrated by verses from classical works and has also a few citations 
traceable to the Chatodoviciti, and possibly some more from certain allied 
works on the subject—but he, too, has a preponderating proportion of 


1 Y. P. under IV. 15 : 3TT*JTTO*T*i I 

2 Bhdfyardja (f. 486) and Vf. Can. Ud , (f. 106a): 

ifTirffr I (vide Atharv&nukrama Sutra . .. Lahore edn.). 

8 Vf. Can. Ud. (f. 106a to 1066): 

gwi... to** *r 
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verses of his own composition as illustrations. Y. P. occasionally cites 
verses from classical literature, especially the Bhagavadgltd and the works 
of Kalidasa, with this difference in presentation that they are noted to 
confirm or strengthen a way of exposition and not as illustrations for the 
siUra text. This has been the method followed by almost all later writers 
on 4he subject like Gangadasa, NarAyana-Bhafta and Bh&skararaya. The 
bulk of Y. P.’s own illustrations is furnished by his acquaintance with the 
Kdma4dstra (including the Vai&ika section) and the treatises on physiognomy, 
the features (laksana) 1 of males and females, 2 of which latter we have an 
inkling in several of the Puranas and in the works of an encyclopaedia type 
like the Mdnasolldsa. A predilection for such forms is traceable in the 
illustrations of the Ndtya4astra and the Chandoviciti of Mitradhara as well. 
Y. P. indulges, in one section, in illustrations from, palmistry or popular 
astrology 3 ( phalitajyotisa ), as distinct from astronomy (i.e. ganito jyoti$a) 
where this is used notably, as in the Bfhatsarhhitd composed in the kdvya 
manner, in which one entire chapter (Ch. 103) is devoted to illustrating no 
. loss than fifty classical metres pleasant to the ear {drutisukhada), including 
the varieties of the mdtravrtta drya , and unfamiliar vrttas like the bhujanga - 
vijrmbhita and the meghavisphurjita and the dodhaka , which were studiously 
eschewed from the ordinary classical armoury. 

Y. P.’s specific contribution Towards the practical aspect of olassic 
metres lies in his emphasis on the derivation of several metres of different 
lengths from a particular metre, a fruitful way of multiplication of varna 
vrttas , generally of the sama (uniform) variety, which the writers arrived at 
by the process of experimenting on new types. We are not sure whether 
among expositors of the 4dstra it was he who first lighted upon this device. 
Sufficient it is for our purpose to note that he has disclosed this principle by 
• his pointed attention to it in different contexts. Amongst later writers who 
dwelt with it at good length is the thirteenth-century Jaina poeticist Amara- 
candra (a writer on Kavi4ik§a ), and the manner of his analysis of this device 
has been referred to and explained by us in Jottings on Sanskrit Metrics. 
Y. P.’s mode of analysis is more methodical and broad-based. Amongst 
methods <jf such diversifications he singles out are: (i) the repetition of any 
number of particular ganas t where the metre is solely of one-gana texture 4 
as in the case of the tofaka or the bhujangaprayata, (ii) the repetition of 
any number of either of the constituents (one of which is the long single 


1 e.g. under V. 33 : (9’TVT«rfW . . . ), VI. 37 : . . . ), V. 40 : 

... ),i v. 42: (tfw ftw wfircvn...), vi. e: (ww simwfarft* 
nfirefq i vi. 8: ...). vx 13: 

vi. 2: (vmf ...), vi. 3: (g*nf*»j?T • • • )> 1 

fiimfir 1 mftruTpHsfW m ftwr 1 

2 e.g. un d»r V. 12 : WITOilt SMT»mSlTfiT I WHWqi i 3** 

Siv* ...fwSk n... mfiwt), v. 13 : faw. • • 'nnrrftr.. .vr-wwaS*...), 

v. 14: 0<Hr to *rfTO *r Wns ®rr fvvrw <rr i toit «... 

... 1 ), v. is: (Jlfiw'rwftiPwT ... wfawnn ... ) 1 

8 e.g. under V. 8: ... 9W*ll9 • • . ■WVT 9T^ I 

^fhvVqrm t *rr*r u tot g fron... vt tot ...) i 

* e.g. under VI. 32i (TO TO 9 * 6 *8 ? 99 

9faS(T) j VI. 36 : (TO 9^ ^ 9T9?TTOt9I9 TO ... ) I 
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syllable go) in a two-gma texture 1 as in the case of the seven-syllabled 
metre Icamala, noted by Bharata with a different name and of the eight- 
syllabled citrapada of Pingala, (iii) the taking in, or away, of any number of 
short syllables (la) and substituting it by long syllables (ga )—as in connection 
with the fifteen-syllabled metre rnanigananikara , 2 and (iv) the modification 
of a particular scheme with particular parts or fossils (rupakalpa) remaining 
intact, by adding, taking away or pitchforking another such of fixed pattern, 
as in connection with the seventeen-syllabled manddkrantd op in the case of 
the twelve-syllabled pratyavabodhd . 3 The obvious cases of stretching as in 
the case of vidyunmald and the shifting of the long syllable at the end by the 
addition of a short one, in the penultimate portion, as for the upajati and 
vamdasthd are too well known to merit special mention. Two illustrations 
are here added to bring home the manner of operation: 

| IS ||S I IS IIS —tofaka 

| | S ||S | | S | | S || S —bhramardvall (Prdkf. Ping ., II) 

||S 1 I S I I S J I S I I S jj S—lalitd (Y. P. under VI. 32) 



|| || s —abhijit (Y. P. under VII. 12) 

II III S —sarala (Y. P. under VII. 12) 

|| III | S —lalitagati (Bharata, Ndfyaidstra , XXXII. 130 N.S. 

edn.) 

|| ||| I]) IJI || S —rnanigananikara 

|| HI I)) Ml Ml If] S —iukapada (Y. P. under VII. 12 

and Prakr. Ping ., II) 


(| is the symbol for the short syllable, S for the long one, according to the 
traditional mode of representation.) The case of difference in effect and 
consequently of nomenclature due to shifting of the caesura ( yati ), as in the 
oft-cited instances of the fifteen-syllabled varieties of candrdvaHa (7+8), 
mala (6+9), rnanigananikara (8+7) and rucira (4+11) (noted in passing 
by Jayakirti), is different and need not be regardod as pertaining to (derived 
metros. Again it is he who has advocated the theory 4 of deriving ardhasama 
vrttas —and analogously of the visama vrttas —from sama vrttas by the process 
of grouping together patterns of each specimen in the manner of the hint 
given by Pingala himself in his conception of the upajati . Wo have dwelt 
at length on this item in the Jottings , to which work we refer our readers. 


1 e.g. under VI. 6: (im *rf«c wbV froraV 

wurewfir:; ; vi. 19 : (w jt jt jj fVnn»m— cf. Nat. &&■ 

XXXII. 22). 

* e.g. under vn. 12: (tY*J ^ 

» e.g. under VI. 27 : vfk ^ WW VWt SHTWT) j VII. 18 : 

*p**Nt) ( vn. 19 : (vwf u i 

* Y. V. on V. 27: YbV I 
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With Biioh outstanding merits to its credit it would appear strange that 
Y. P.’s work is not familiar to the rank and file of students and is ignored by 
almost the whole host of later writers on metrics. While Halayudha as the 
vfttikft has achieved renown in so far as his views are profusely cited and 
referred to, Y. P. is unhonoured and unsung. There are two considerations 
to Be remembered in this connection. Tradition in India is continuous and 
an eminent author lives through his works. Instances are not rare in almost 
every department of Sanskrit literature where authors of outstanding 
achievement have not got their due at the hands of posterity. A writer 
who honours the tradition and is instrumental in strengthening it even but 
is not challenging or aggressively original is apt to be ignored. There is also 
the question of the assessment of approach to a subject in the light of 
theories talked about. Halayudha’s observations on crucial points like 
those on gante (I. 10), dhradiparah (I. 15) on pddaScaturbhdgah (III. 11), on 
the definition of the dryd (III. 15), and on yatirvicchedah (VI. 1) have got to be 
read with those of Y. P. thereon to account for this difference in recognition. 

, Many of the hypotheses of Halayudha have been severely criticized, whereas 
many of Y. P.’s views have been absorbed and forming, as they do, a part of 
the old tradition, have, in their turn, been handed down, though without 
acknowledgement. Two possible objections to Y. P.’s work relate to the 
terseness in manner, rather to the archaic manner, of his expression and to 
the indifferent illustrations (aMtmatkrtikdfytilokdk), 1 in which class one would 
include gnomic verses, a partiality for which is noticeable in some metrical 
treatises. Tho former was nothing more than a pose, to invoke for the 
work an old flavour. The latter, it must be said in retort, is not peculiar to 
him—almost all the writers on metrics (the one notable exception is the 
vrtti to the Janctirayi Chandoviciti which, by the way, uses a good many 
* pleasant and attractive verses from rare early works 2 —and its author had to 
resort to this practice, because a considerably high percentage of metres is 
not traceable in the orthodox Sanskrit classes) suffer from this unimpressive 
performance. In poetics also this is the case except in gifted writers like 
Papditaraja Jagannatha. In Y. P.’s case, however, there are a few 
exception^. 3 The prominence afforded to tho Vedic portion in his treatment 

1 e.g. Vr. Can . Ud. (f. 16, v. 11): «r*T Y* sftfWt 9K3T.* I 

W esftmt ar H*TT*rfk Y*|*rfWf ll Gnomic verses under IV. 28 : 

faffW . . . ) • IV. 32: J j IV. 311 

I ll); IV - 40 : Ttw- 

gtrorofw . .. ) i IV. 42 : (*|T . . . ) ; v. 28 : fasw) I 

2 Ibid., p. 16: ® I *! W 

j s*t wp*TwrfV*rp«r n p. 20 : ^ 1 wfinfaiN: * 

5® if B = (JatalcamSla, XXIII. 36); p. 25: WWT fafa^fag 

f?fr wifrw i ft w n p- 37 > ar ft 

9TT 9TJ4J ft ( UbhaySbhisdrika); p. 46: (ft«54(191 <*: fftwH I 

*T® fSrwrcf^ BWflrfTKT: n (of Sundarapai?dya); p. 62 : ., . wrfftl 

» Under IV. 22 . . . . ) V. 32 : (*)«*fft nxrfa ... ) } VI. 17; 

VI. 16: (tfWOTjrorr...); VI. 39: (srf^nrr«^nr., VI. 18: (nfimiVCT 
*r w*rf*n i fare: g«N® w w w , *'i- 

wroftlrffti ®wrr amt ®tfa n ®ft*ft«r i $wrfireitft gfaft* 

"wfimvitOTrei fftsV uwTfwxfsuwT wrer® ft^T^wrfww«U : i 
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has also served to scare away readers, because Vedic metrics has been almost a 
* dead * topic in the history of mediaeval Sanskrit metres. The fact is that 
easy comprehensibility by the general student of modem ability (bdlandm 
sukhasiddhifi: Vr. ratna ., I. 3) has dominated all other considerations and it is 
no wonder that Kedarabhatta, in spite of the Vedic pedigree of his parentage 
(the only specimen of his Vedic scholarship being evidenced by his verbatim 
reproduction of the text of the list of the genera of metres with Vedic appell¬ 
ations in I. 19-21 from the Vifodmitra-kalpa 1 on the gay airily day a section), 
scored success as the standard writer on classical metres, intone sense, the 
greatest amongst the non-holy works (andr§i-krti). Confining itself to this 
viewpoint of Pingala, keeping itself aloof from the controversial issues 
(which well-informed commentators had often to rake up to maintain the 
continuity with the growing practice in the literature), which pertain to it as 
within the purview of the iastra , Kedarabhatta adhered to the manner and 
plan of the Jaina promulgator, Jayadeva, in his Vr. ratna. by following the 
mixed presentation (lak§yalak$ana-samyuta: Vr. raim ., I. 3), tho (midrikrta) 
form, to use the language of the Chandoviciti of Mitradhara, i.e. of having 
the definition and illustration together. Though in certain details the 
views of Kedarabhatta do not tally with those of Y. P., there are sufficient 
indications, however, which point unmistakably to his familiarity with 
Y. P.’s work, 2 as in I. 6, I. 9, I. 10 d which read like direct echoes of Y. P.’s 
introductory verses and of the views propounded by him. Tt is no ex¬ 
aggeration to say that Ch. I of the Vr. ratna. is a direct adaptation in verso 
of the method of exposition of Y. P., and commentators on his work have 
found in tho expression Pingalddi (Vr. ratna., I. 4) a reference to the bhd§ya- 
kdra on Pingala’s work. One of the best-known commentators Narayana- 
bhatta, himself a Southerner like Kedarabhatta and Y. P., has used the 
work 3 of Y. P. in quite a good number of instances. In his treatment of* 
yata’-division he has, it appears, included this work in the sampraddya and 
lias sometimes referred to its view as that of kecit. 

Tho parallel development of Prakrit and apabhrarhda metrics, which came 
as a necessary sequel to the flourishing of those literatures uninterruptedly for 
four or five centuries (fourth to ninth century A.D.), and had their pioneers 

WTifv * vn - 28: 

ainjwwr I ^ in* 

arSfcfv wfh o) i 

1 Ah noted in the Vf. Cand. Ud ., f. I30<z. 

« Vr. Rat. I. 6 - Y. P. Intro., Verse 1; Vf. Rat. II. 37 : . . . =VW$*U*) 

=> Y. P., IV. 48 : (trfir WTVTVWVTftVT Yr. Rat - IIX - 30: 

= y. p„ v. 27 : ftvf I ’IW ^*rfn ; l)i Yr. Rat. in. 92 : ; .. 

= y. p„ vn. 14: ifniT stfr •* viMV 1... 

jppjRSIT^rTtJ (according to Hemacandra and Kedara WTptt ); Yr. Sat. 

III. 92: (*$vmtf = Y. P. ( VII. 19: (*r«WT it w if> ^ *f***{) I 

3 Under Vf. Sat. I. 9: = Y. P. Intro., Venae 4; Vf. Sat. II. 8: 

- Y. p., iv. 14 : (vfr ww i 

.. . VTV Wiq: JTTVT tffl); Vf. Sat. under III. 1 extra sutra ; 

.. . VWt VftwiV 1 l) — Y. P. under VI. 3! V’TO Vf?T- 

ms:); V T . Sat. under V; (%Wr?IT IV 4TgfvHf>lS*T - Y . P. under V. 19; 

(%** ngf^finu i 
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in &npadapujya, Devanandin, Prabhusena and others and of 'which, the 
treatises of Virahanka and Svayambhu are landmarks, served alBo to 
attract students away and to damp the enthusiasm of students engaging 
themselves to its orthodox Vedio form associated with Yaska, Saitava, 
Pingala, etc. In their own way, however, they sought to enrich the science 
by Investigations into the potentialities of the mairdvfUas and of their 
musical counterparts which had their repercussions on late mediaeval 
literature on the subject. This was followed both in North and South 
India vigorously throughout during the Middle Ages in the works of the 
Jaina master, Hemacandra (twelfth century), and studiously pursued, as the 
Kavidarpana and the Ratnamanju$a , to mention the prominent ones, go 
to show. The prime achievement of this movement took shape in the 
classical Prakftapingala which was fathered on the ndgardja Pingala. This 
work provided an adequate and easy account of classical Sanskrit metres as 
well, with all its paraphernalia of prastara and engrossed tho attention of 
writers and students alike. 

One tangible result of this has been the lightening of the discipline of old 
metrics, as is indicated by the opening pages 1 of this last work where 
irregularities and violations of the fundamental axioms of the 4astra are 
condoned, if not directly encouraged. In the midst of such diversionary 
activities it is idle to expect a just response to the spirit and manner of 
study envisaged in commentaries like those of YadavaprakaSa which, whilo 
keeping note of and being susceptible to the tendencies of the dastrdntaras 
that had sprung up, would not forego their old Gastric leaven. The general 
provision of alternative forms of approach, which was nothing more than a 
regularization of anomalies, born of a spirit of adjustment like the Paninean 
rule chandasi bahulam in the realm of grammar, it would appear, had come 
•to stay and paralyze the Gastric stamina of old metrics. 

Bhaskararaya, the last important writer on the Pingala-chandcts 
( veddnga ), has tried his best to stem the tide, of which he was too conscious, 
though, like a practical politician, 2 ho, too, has had to concede to a good 
number of lapses and violations. A clever and vastly-read scholar as he 
was, he exploited his acquaintance with old literature including the Vedas 

and the Agama&astra , his favourite diversion, to uphold his position in such 
cases often with the help of the Mfmansa doctrines of interpretation and on 
the analogy of uses in grammar. Like the general run of writers on metrics, 
he did not fall an easy prey, however, to the cheap and popular practice whioh 

* Prd. Pin., 14: (fCfa HTOCfT TOlfT TO Vt* TOT I YftTOV 

flrofinm HTfirron sar. Kan. <u>h* 1 .123 : tot iitarai*r 

1 vr n) 5 Pro. Pin., I. 7 : (TO WI ^ TOOT 

TOft WWI TO TO TOffa TO«TT ftwfo TO TOTO A) 5 Pro. Pin., I. 8 : (TO 

fhfr fro to® w ft fv i TOt ft afro firfir f* to 

«TTTOl)l 

8 Vr. Can. Ud., f. 476: (tTOTOTOTfTO WTOffaTWTHfa ’StftJT- 

UTOHT I); Vf. Cand. Ud., f. 75a: (CTO^rfk TOTJJTO 

¥TO«ffaT: l); Vr. Cand. Ud., f. 76o: *#. . . cfif TOTTOFTO1 . . . 

tofTO^^tcttotoi totot*.i)j Bharat., f. 

1036: (tot * TOrorrts cro#*’ wnfic 

vstfafir TO*irflrTOnnTO Arrow ipm i while ex- 

placing the sdtra WTYJWTTOWTTOl t of, TOTOTTOf, Verse I. 6 (Jiv. ed.): CT® 
eto., whioh is an WTOtfif formed of and TOfCT metres.} l 
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\&A become the rule from about the fifteenth century onwards in writing 
ao-ca\\eA independent treatises. What he did was an attempt to tread the 
lines of what they regarded as foolhardiness to write commentaries on the 
accredited classics of the subject like Pihgala’s work and the popular Vrtta- 
ratnakara, on both of which he tried his hands in the old Gastric manner. 
While he was a young boy of seventeen 1 he wrote his first work on metrics, 
Chandahkaustubha (not to be confused with an earlier work of the same 
name, presumably an exposition of Pingala’s work, which he mercilessly 
attacks in tho Vrttacandrodaya off and on, and with a ]*ter handbook 
much in favour amongst the Bengal Vaisuavas). In this early venture 
(Chandah kavMubha) even he had strictly adhered 2 to the Gastric manner 
and standpoint, a mode of approach vigorously followed in his two mature 
works on the subject already mentioned, and aggressively put forward in the 
metrics sections of his polemic, the Vadakutuhala. At the same time, like 
Sarapadeva, the Bengali expert on Paninean grammar of the twelfth 
century, the author of the Durghafa-vrUi , a work 8 which he seems to 
have cited on more occasions than one, he has amassed a vast amount of. 
materials from all departments of literature, but mostly from literature 
proper, 4 which are lapses from the standpoint of the dicta of metrios 
and has sought often to justify them and incidentally to amend the 
interpretations followed in scholarly circles bearing on certain controversial 
issues concerned. Though not directly voicing the view, which ends at the 
root of all Aastras, as in tho paribfidsd-dgamdnuidsanamunityam, he has em¬ 
phasized the basic feature of the Aastra, viz. that as prayogaSdstrg it is 


1 Vr. Gand. Ud.,f. 4906: lift ft fftfflTft TOT* 

II Then Bhdfyardja was written when he was 67. 3*' 

fafagfa»j,f«mfai?f*m fa«?)... i vwi 

f. 132a, As. MSS. No. Ill, A 76 Society Collection. The Vr. Cand. Ud. was written in 
Saka 1652 (fol. 4906), i.o. exactly seven years earlier. 

2 Vr. Cand . Ud., f. lb : if JTY* WTWHC ■Rlfft l Verse 5o: 

w^vNwft* YSjwsrwivre i 

8 Ibid., cited in the Bh&fyarajn, f. 22a: ft*T 
sreftr wwfft i i... w* fftwT- 

I Vr. Gan. Ud., 

f. 74a: (?) I The first citation is not found in the present printed 

edition of the Durghapavrtli (TSS.). The DurgJiatavrtti notes under I. 4.20: 5W ; 

^TRjrrfa^fwfa wfa i srjrwTfw^; *fa MT3: wrg: i 

fa«<W*J JptRrfnfa wffar<T and on V. 2 0 *T«f ifWflS WfTTS^fafa WJfT^T 

f^HTnr i *PTTO^«ir'rt BfTKafrjuffai i w svfa 
h# fa^^r wfapn?^ i *t w*?wt xfa wrmfar: i 

4 Bhagyardja, f. 666 : (TTT^T^VimrT . . . tW#) wfa I [the prevalent 

reading is tp]). The eighth gana at the end there consists of two short syllables 

instead of one long one. Bhdfyardja, f. 566: i^TTOTVT .. . ( Bhdm. vil., V, 

118) and »T^faT »jf«» Wfl=0<fa I fa*: 

** n *^fa vf* *T 7 faun*[ Wnm ^ fa*r«T: fa*rro*t ^ *«jT*Tifa... *r*- 

^rfa fa*wgrwfa, i y r- Can - m -> { • 206: farrvTt'r *t *tf*fa 

*** wwrej 5 ^ TRiTfa vtfr Jr**bn 5 w*»rr®** “*g sifwfaf««* 

frrntnKnfa” fawfa**!*! wnjwrffaTKT^ I 
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essentially praotioal and cannot brush aside the authority of usage. He 
has advocated the authority of literary sanction as a no-way negligible 
determinant in the matter. Like some of the important later writers he 
seems to know the views 1 of Y. P., though acknowledged citations from 
that work* are rarely met with in both of his works. The advanoed 
modem scholar has to read Bhaskararaya’s works side by side, not merely with 
Halayudha’s Mftasanjivanl but also with the bhdyya of Y. P., to form a just 
estimate of the forces at work in the way of the evolution of ChandaftMstra* 


1 e.g. Y. P. underIV. 12: (videfootnote?) = Vr. Can. Ud. t f. 1276: 

(wqnra TOrfinrrinjrt mrfiwnvTWi I wreriift mwnrw- 

q&ita'l 1 Bhasyartja ,, f. 77a: 

wrmwurt «rrfrfftf?r *Twr«?rwTNfat i yvt- 

^tnfrr l) = Y. P. under V. I SHSPIIW WT «rr«*fif Wffrffrr 

i... yw: i = Vr. 

Can. Ud., f. 77a: (Tdqnft 3RY f*T I I Wf T<*I»Nr 

w vrfwTfti'tftf ) i * 

8 The two verses of Y. P. (vide f.n. 22) are the only specimens of Bhfiskararaya’s 
acquaintance with Y. P.’s work. That this acquaintance was very likely not of the 

text but from hearsay evidence is inferred by his reading the first IRTO differently in 
the two works. The Vr. Can. Ud. has (f. 48a): WW . f. uftm wfw 
and the Bha^yardja (f. 486), reads : | | Uf*WW 15WJrf?T ] far | *gT | 

N W | and is explained thus I 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Principles oe Composition in Hindu Sculpture (Cave-Temple Period). 

By Alice Boner, with a Preface by Paul Mus. Pp. xv-f260, Plates 

XXV. Published by E. J. Brill at Leiden, 1962. 

Hindu religious sculptures of the early medieval period constitute one 
of the most interesting and important mementos of ancient Indian culture. 
They were usually being studied hitherto mainly from artistic and mono¬ 
graphic points of view by various scholars. Very few of them, however, 
had any constructive suggestions to offer about the principles of composition 
presumably underlying the magnificent reliefs carved on the walls of the 
cave-temples of Mahabalipuram, Ajanta, Elura and Elephants. About 
. two decades ago, M. Hallade inaugurated such a study in her Etudes d'Art 
Indien , La Composition plastique dans les bas-reliefs de VItide (Paris, 1942), 
but her work mainly dealt with this aspect of the Gupta and post-Gupta 
Buddhist art, only occasionally referring to this feature of its Brahmanical 
counterpart. Several years after its publication, another work of a partly 
similar nature was published. Mile Jeannine Auboyer studied the compo¬ 
sition and perspective in the wall paintings of Ajanta in her La Composition 
et la Perspective dans les peintures murales a'Ajanta (Alger, 1949), where 
she also noted some of the points discussed by the author of the work 
under review. Thus, Miss Boner’s conception of the Circular Field in 
these relief compositions was anticipated by Mile Auboyer in her obser¬ 
vation about the great use that was made by ancient and medieval artists 
of India of ‘ a circular form of grouping ’ in their compositions. Foucher 
also made remarks of a somewhat similar nature in his descriptions of the 
Sandhi reliefs (The Monuments of Sanchi , by Sir John Marshall and Alfred 
Foucher, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1946, p. 171), his views being further elaborated 
by M. Beipsti in her Le medallion lotiforme dans la sculpture indRenne (Paris, 
1952). 

But all these previous writers did not go to the length as well as to the 
depth of Miss Boner’s method of studying and enunciating the compo¬ 
sitional principles lying behind a chosen group of some of the finest specimens 
of Hindu sculptural art. She began her analytical study a good many 
years ago, but was at first somewhat diffident whether she would be able to 
substantiate the main conclusions she was arriving at by her keen, first-hand 
and penetrating observation of the reliefs on the basis of authentic and 
authoritative textual data. At first unable to find any such authority, 
she turned to the intensive study of the principles of composition present 
in various traditional forms of European art and became convinced that 
* no great style of art, developing on natural traditional lines, had ever 
existed, whose forms in architecture, sculpture, painting and all minor 
arts had not been based on strictly mathematical and geometrical principles * 
(Author’s Preface, xiii-xiv). But here she was unable to find any docu¬ 
mentation for her conclusions for a long time, until she accidentally got 
hold of a medieval Sanskrit text written in Oriya script, &ilpa Prakaia 
by name. This text profusely illustrated with line-drawings lays down the 
rules for the construction of a Devi temple, and contains beside the details 
about the architectural elements of the temple numerous dhydnas for the 
images to be carved on the walls accompanied bv a large number of diagrams 
and the exact rules for their composition. The diagrams, though mainly 

( 201 ) 
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applicable to later types of temple-reliefs, appear to have some points of 
similarity with those geometrical drawings she had made on the basis of 
her deep study of the earlier rock-cut sculptures. This remarkable coinci¬ 
dence justified her basic assumption that 'laws of composition, although 
not explicitly mentioned in other SilpaSastras, had never been limited to 
architectural elements, but had always included sculpture as well* (ibid., 
p. xiv). A point worth noting in this connection is that it is a work 
presumably based on the experiences of generations of Qrissan artists, 
which has supplied our author with the long-looked-after ^documentation 
for her researches, just as other Silpa texts of Orissa had lielped previous 
scholars in their study of temple architecture, especially in its termino¬ 
logical and other aspects. 

In the introduction of fifty pages of the monograph the author has 
given her readers a general idea about the modes and methods of her 
research, after a referenco to the main trends in the study of Hindu art 
by many of the provious scholars. In her case, she perceived a coherent 
system of composition in the magnificent rock-cut reliefs, and attempted, 
to reduce it in terms of geometrical patterns. We may refer after Paul 
Mus to the three principal ideas underlying Miss Boner’s penetrating study 
of them. Firstly, the substratum of the composite reliefs is a circular field 
around a central point (vindu), divided by six, eight or twelve diameters 
and further subdivided by a number of chords running parallel to the 
diameters. Secondly, the points where the diameters intersect the circle 
are connected by vertical and horizontal chords. This network has been 
visualized by her as indicating the Space-division or Measure of the relief. 
Thirdly, the same points of the circle are further connected by chords 
running parallel to the oblique diameters; the lines of this network determine 
all stresses and movements within the composition and, with the move- * 
ments, create the Time Sequence (Division). This way of looking at the inner 
form and character of the composite reliefs is the focal point of her research, 
and the synthesis of both the Space and Time-divisions of each group 
and the meaning resulting from this synthesis are described by her as 
Integration and Interpretation of each. 

In the body of her monograph (pp. 53-240) she takes up several groups 
of Vaisuava (Part One) and Saiva (Part Two) reliefs from the rock-cut 
shrines of Elura, Mahabalipuram and BadSmi (she could not utilize any 
of the Elephanta sculptures, on account of their sadly-mutilated state) 
and projects her mode and method in studying and interpreting them 
individually. The first group consists of as many as fourteen reliefs beginning 
with the famous Narasimha Avatara from Elura, Cave XV, and ending 
with the Mahabalipuram figure of Vispu on AdiSesa; the same theme illus¬ 
trated in Elura, Cave XV, has also been discussed in the immediately preced¬ 
ing pages. In between, two Mahalak$ml reliefs, one from Elur&, Cave XIV, 
and the other from Mahabalipuram, one Vi§pu Trivikrama, each from Elura, 
Cave XV, Bad&mi, Cave II, and Mahabalipuram, and five Varaha AvatSras, 
one each from Elura, Caves XIV and XV, B&dami, Caves II and III, and 
from Mahabalipuram, have been studied in detail. In the second part 
three figures of Dancing Siva (NatarSja) from Elura, Caves XIV and XV, 
and from Badami, and two figures of Jfi&nadak?ioamurti and Gajfisura- 
samharamurti of Siva from KailasanUthasvamin temple, Elura, and a 
relief depicting the Andhakasuravadham in Cave XV of Elura, and lastly 
the Mahi§asuramardini relief from Mahabalipuram, seven bas-reliefs in 
all, have been disoussed at great length. The description of each sculpture* 
is accompanied by a plate, the first of the three (in one case four) 
sections of which show its half-tone reproduction, and the next two the 
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Space and Time-divisions as understood by her, with the help of geometrical 
patterns drawn over the black-and-white outline of the relief. In this 
way she has taken great pains to help her readers to follow the subtle nuances 
of her abstract reasoning. The subject is not an easy one, and a very close 
and deep observation alone of the bas-reliefs in question, in the light of her 
deductions, will enable the serious students of Hindu sculptural art to grasp 
their structure. It may be remarked that the acceptance of the subjective 
and invisible background behind the individual reliefs will explain their 
remarkably dynamic and at the same time orderly exposition of the theme 
being illustrated by them. The creators of the magnificent sculptural art 
appear to have skilfully planned out the scheme of the relief composition 
before they began to ply their chisel on the native rock trap. 

A few more relevant observations need be made here. In page 9 of her 
work the author says: * It was a custom in India to use the arm or hand of 
the chief architect or of the patron of the building as a unit of measurement.’ 
But it was the angula, the width of the middle digit of the medius of either, 

, which was sometimes regarded by the Sthapatis as the working unit. This 
unit appears to have been determined at other times indirectly, when it 
was described as deJialabdha angula; but this sort of relative unit was mostly 
used in image-making. The total width of twelve ahgulas would make up 
a tala approximately equivalent to the length of the face, or that of the 
outstretched palm. Her remark on page 17 that ‘ the primary purpose of 
sacred images is not to give aesthetic enjoyment, but to serve as focusing 
points for the spirit’ is very appropriate; a similar remark was made by the 
present reviewer about twenty years ago in his chapter on iconography 
in the Dacca History of Bengal (Vol. I, p. 474). Her attempt to equate the 
different positions of the central point (vindu) in the sculptural composition 
with that of one or the other of the five elemental cakras of the human body 
(Muludhura, Svadhisthana , Manipur a, Andhata and Vi&uddha) is very 
suggestive. Her remark that the concentrically organized diagrams 
underlying the sculptures may also represent cosmic symbols, as the yantras 
or mandalas are supposed to do (p. 29) is worth considering. She has 
rightly criticized the widespread notion in modern times that ‘ principles 
of composition or any system and law binding an artist would have a 
deadening effect on his work * (p. 34); a more or less similar view was also 
expressed by the present reviewer in his Development of Hindu Iconography 
(2nd edition, pp. 239-43). 

It would not be possible to cite other thought-provoking suggestions, 
abounding in Miss Boner’s work in the space of this review. Her long stay 
in India and close contact with Hindu religious thought and literature 
has enabled her to handle the difficult subject with a groat deal of compe¬ 
tence. She deserves congratulations for developing the new line of approach 
in the study of some of the finest rock-cut relief compositions of early 
medieval India. The publishers are also to be congratulated for the get-up 
and format of the monograph in which printing errors are very few and far 
between. 

J. N. Baneejea 

The Gallonqs. By L. R. N. Srivastava. 1962. Pages 128. Price 

Rs.6.50 nP. 

The Akas. By Raghuvir Sinha. 1962. Pages 143. Price Rs.6.50 nP. 

Research Department, Adviser’s Secretariat, Shillong. 

9 Both the books provide some but not full ethnographic accounts of 
the two little-known tribes of N.E.F.A. If comparison is made between 
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these two with the previously published monographs of Assam tribes 
written by the civilians in charge of administration, the former scores very 
poor marks. Barring all the qualities of a good book for which there is a 
demand, one will have to wonder at the poverty of the materials in these 
two. Whether one resorts to theory or generalization or not, one expects 
detailed accounts which will form the basic materials and which will be 
of immense value to all—scientists or administrators. It is no use, there¬ 
fore, to delineate what the authors have not done. Reading of the books 
will surely convince anybody that there are some materials #>n social facts 
which are very important but they have not been treated and discussed at 
length. 

Among the Gallongs taboo on the woman to use the ladder meant for 
men to go in or come out of the house is one such and the use of folding 
ladder by the bride among the Karko Gallong is the other. Apart from 
belief and superstition, these two phenomena may be correlated to the 
social and economic structures. Bundles of confusions as to the form of 
family may crop up from the loose statements (pp. 59-60) below : ‘ the 
combined monogamous and polyandrous family is the basic unit’; a few 
combined polyandrous and polygynous families can also be seen; and that 
in a family which is basically polyandrous . . . The correlation be¬ 
tween the absence of dormitory and the uniclan village system and polyandry 
is a good attempt but details are lacking in respect of the practice of 
polyandry. 

With regard to the second book, The Akas, important arid interesting 
features are the rigidity of food taboo on women alone, co-existence of 
clan and village exogamy, status and roles of Rani, Nichulere-Nuggo and 
Gaon Burah of a village in the socio-political structure and, lastly, the 
inter-marriage relations with the Mijis. The author does not give us any¬ 
thing more than mythological, geographical and economical factors as to 
the cause of inter-marriage with the Mijis. 

The authors had all the advantages of staying in the tribal areas 
for tliree years and of knowing them fully. 


B. K. Chatterjee 
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